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Upright Piano Style 40—one of the different Thiery Pianos. 
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Since November ist Over 250 Successful 
Farming Readers Ordered Thiery Pianos on Trial! 
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The above is 
a picture of the New Thiery Art 


Now, you just send me your name on the coupon 
below and I'll send you by return mail my hand- 
somely printed 1912 Style Book, which shows you 

| all the new Thiery Pianos in full page engravings—gives 

description of each one—prints testimonial letters from 
owners of Thiery Pianos all qver the Union. 

I'll send you my special let- 
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Cees There are dozens of reasons why so many readers 

“ALO of SUCCESSFUL FARMING are sending to me for Thiery 

a, Cx4 Pianos. If you’re a piano buyer now or any time 

My ES % in the future, you ought to know the reasons 
LVL en «Sg. why and I will be glad to tell you. 
Piano 4% \ «2 You ought to read the 


ter, explaining my proposition 


: ot é letters that SuccessFuL ing di ic 
“ <2 7) : ; , and quoting direct-t@you prices 
oty le 2. J ° << FARMING READERS write 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL that will save you @il the way 


from $75.00 to $150,008, I'll send 
can choose any Thiery Piano 
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* 2% wa % © ter receivi 
Book e383 to me after receiving | OVER 2 YEARS’ CREDIT fp tial cer blanks os that so 


my pianos, 


if you don’t wantto pay cash You want and have it come direct 


you, every penny of freight 





shows every 4% . 7 . : 
one of the 33% 2% You just ought to 
beautiful 32% ee read what they say —— . 

912 desig 2% about saving money by dealing direct with me. 
1912 designs oo t i 

€ Thiery : You ought to know for yourself the difference 
= - . y ; between Thiery Pianos and common évery-day 
Pianos side by pianos that you can buy almost anywhere. 
side in large, If you purchase a cheap, poorly constructed 


beautiful engravings di 


letters from my customers in every part of the 
country. You'll find them interesting reading. 


a: J. B. THIERY, The Piano and Organ Man, Milwaukee, Wis.— As you advertise in Successful 


rming, send to me by return mail, postpaid, free of any obligation on my part, your 
— e illustrated Style Book as che ked below, with your FREE TRIAL ORDER BLANKS, 
rock-bottom prices direct to me and complete particulars of your money-saving buying plans. 
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piano is until you have had it a year or two in 
your bome—it's paid for then and you're the loser. 


Prepaid—then yédu try and test it 
and compare it with any othet.pianos at any price, in your 
neighborhood, and at the end of thirty days if you're pot wil! 
ing to write and tell me that you would not think of retarn- 
ing the piano, you can send it baek to me at my expense. 

If you don’t want to pay cash gt the end of thirty or 
sixty days time, my special lettefwill show you a dozen 


g piano, you'll never forgive yourstlf; but the oon : , low! ; ~— 
rect from photographs. Prints testimoniaf q trouble is, it's hard to find out how poor a SnUOEES (HORS GF gupuent, CCS eS Sees Se ap 


years’ time to pay. 
Remember—when you buy a Thiery Piano there's 
“Nothing for you to pay for but quality.” Thiery Pianos 
are quality pianos both inside and @@t, sold only direct to 
i | you, and no agents or dealers can Handle them. Youcut 
out all in-between profits and commissions. You get 4 
fully guaranteed instrument that’s righg up to the minute 
in style and something you'll be proud toshow your friends. 
Get your name in to me today on the coupon below 
and I'll send everything complete to yon by return mail, 
Pe and there won't be the slightest ob! on your part. 
If you want a player-piano, remember Thiery 68 
note player-piano is a magnificent in: sold direct 
to you at the right pzice and sent on thisty days’ tri 
If you're an organ buyer, I'll send you camplete or 
book, showing all the Thiery Organs printed in color, 
r 4 and special letter regarding them. 
Get your name in to me at once, andiJ’ll send ever 


e thing complete by return mail. 
J. B. THIERY 
2 The Piano and Organ Man 
MILWAUKEE - WISCONSIN 
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The Man Who Overcomes 


By Prof. L. H. Bailey 
Chairman of Roosevelt Country Life Commission 











The spirit of conquest is a fine quality 
in human nature. Thereby are we dis- 
tinguished from all the animal creation, 
for animals—even the highest of them— 
possess no feeling-of conquest and no de- 
sire of victory; they are pressed by hun- 
ger, they defend when attacked, and some 
of them resist ‘;vasion of their territory, 
but desire to wvercome difficulties is, so 
far as we know, only a human attribute. 
Not even all humans possess it. Perhaps 
the larger part of men and women are 
content merely to float along, to enter 
the lists of least resistance, to secure the 
easy places to be comfortable. It is the 
conquering part of the race that accom- 
plishes the new things and the great 
things, and that improve the conditions 
and sets the outlook for all the rest of us. 

Now, the professions and occupation: 
that are worth while for strong men 
and women are those in which there are 
new realms to conquer and worthy ob- 
stacles to overceme I want to arnly 
this test to country life, and to determine 
whether it offers opportunity for knightly 
and conquering folk. 

It has been the habit of late to depict 
farming as an easy business, and to 
dwell much on its allurements of scenery, 
of nature, and of personal independence. 
I would not contradict this pleasant 
habit, but I would also emphasize the 
need of conquering men to the develop- 
ment of the best country life. I strongly 
suspect that we have so alluringly de- 
scribed the sulky plow that we have over- 
looked the crowbar and the ax. 

I like to think of the young men and 
women who are to make the country neo- 
ple of tomorrow as persons who are not 
afraid to meet a natural difficulty and 
who enjoy the prospect of a contest with 
the fair conditions of life. It is onlv this 
way that we can hope to maintain and 
develor a virile country folk that will 
meet the great social problems of the dav 
and work them out for the good of the 
open country rather than for the exclu- 
sive profit of the city. We have passed 
a time of great discouragement in agri- 
culture: but conditions as a whole are 
now greatly improved, and a man _ pos- 
sessed of the proper knowledge and ex- 
nerience and business abilitv carn con- 
fidently hope to succeed in the farming 
business if he also has the fighting qual- 
ity. Nature has been a tremendous an- 
tagonist to the farmer, with frost and 
flood and drought and plague; but the 
coming countryman will know how to 
adapt his occupation to the conditions 
of nature, and he will have the tools of 
science and the courage of personal con- 
fidence. 

Success at farming is largely a ques- 
tion of adaptation. A man may fail for 
years because he is not able to work out 
a farm-plan that is in harmony with the 
natural conditions of the region: and 
when finally he finds the proper plan, he 
is surprised at the ease with which it 
succeeds. He then escapes many of the 
natural difficulties in his situation. 

But even though the farm-system be 
adapted to soil and climate and labor 
and markets and size of farm, unpredict- 
able difficulties may arise at any time. 
It is then that one needs fortitude and 
courage and the determination not to be 
beaten: and if one then succeeds, the 
success is indeed worth the while and 
is worthy of a strong man. 

THE CASE OF THREE COLLEGE BOYS. 

I have in mind three brothers who at- 
tended one college of agriculture, two 
of them graduating, and who went back 
to the parental farm and have now won 
against heavy odds. It was twelve vears 
ago that the first of the brothers returned 


last one went home. Perhaps they have 
had unusual difficulties; but they now 
see the way clear, they have established 
their families on the land, and they 
have won the confidence of a rapidly en- 
larging community. I propose to spe k 
in a general way of some of their unfor- 
seen handicaps, as an illustration of the 
difficulties that may happen in the farm- 
ing business. 

These three young men are fruii grow- 
ers, handling some 400 acres of land. 
Scab ani codling moth on apples, mildew 
on gooseberries, rot on grapes, blight on 
potatoes, yellows in peaches. San Jose 
scale on many things—these and the like 
are the staple difficulties of the fruit 
grower, and the ones mostly in the public 
mind. But these difficulties are now con- 
querable. My young friends prepared for 
them, met them, and conquered; and they 
tell me that they do not particularly mind 
such things as these. 

But when two succeeding years of great 
drought pinched and shrivelled the fruit 
crops, they were almost helpless; and 
when, in addition, a hailstorm in one- 
half hour destroyed a whole _ season's 
work, the condition was well toward 
hopeless. Their land was largely on a 
side hill and it suffered deeply from 
drought, so much so that many of the 
trees never recovered. If they had an- 
ticipated this difficulty they might have 
prepared the land with more humus and 
they might have chosen less drougthy 
sites for the plantations: but even with 
the best of foresight they could not have 
averted the injury of those dead years: 
and, of course, the hail was beyond all 
control. The hailstorm left them $2,400 
in debt, and with a mortgage on the land. 
These were serious difficulties at the be- 
ginning of a business, and less courage- 
ous young men would have given up the 
effort. 

At this crisis they appealed to the 
village bank; the bank officials had con- 
fidence in the young men, and the paren’: 
were people of the highest standing. The 
bank advanced them money and credit. 
This carried them over the hard years 
and enabled them to plant more orchards 
and to secure the labor necessary to put 
the place on a productive business basis. 
It is unnecessary to speculate on the fu- 
ture of the young men, if their reputa- 
tion had not been good. 

To persist and to develop a good busi- 
ness—as good as a merchant or manu- 
facturer would care to develop—became 
the settled policy of the brothers. As 
the fruit came into bearing a serious 
situation was disclosed in the fact that 
many of the varieties, although pur- 
chased of established nurserymen, were 
not true to name, and the trees turned 
no profit. These, trees, in the case of 
peaches, had to be dug out. Years and 
land and labor were lost. In one block 
of 500 trees, 380 trees were not of the 
yariety ordered; this meant a dead loss 
of 75 cents to $1 a tree a year, after 
the trees had been five years set. An- 
other block of 500 trees contained no 
varieties as purchased, but the substituted 
kinds were not entirely worthless, and the 
loss meant about 50 cents a tree a year 
after five years set, and for a_ period of 
ten years. Counting 160 peach trees to 
the acre, these losses stand out as striking 
illustrations of an unforseen difficulty. — 
The growers now set to work to raise 
their own trees. They established a nur- 
sery. The orchard planting of peaches 
has now been increased to 16,000 trees, 
with other fruits in fair proportion. The 
enterprise is now established on a careful 
and substantial basis, and the owners are 
prepared to meet any usual predicament. 


young men and the father, at the begin- 
ning of the business, went after the mar- 
ket. This market was found not in New 
York or Philadelphia, but in the minin« 
towns and other small places in Pennsyl- 
vania and elsewhere. They have de- 
veloped to be good market men, knowing 
local conditions, transportation difficulties 
and all the details of a complex business. 
They have taken this situation into their 
own hands, and have conquered it with 
the rest. 

The difficulty of securing labor is al- 
ways great in farming occupations, as it 
is in other occupations; yet these young 
men do not complain of this handicap, 
although they mention it. The solution of 
a farm problem implies a solution of the 
labor question with the rest; and so it 
happens that the better the farmer the 
less are his difficulties in securing and 
keeping hired help. 

Having won the right to recognition, 
these young men may now be expected to 
interest themselves in public work. One 
of them is sought as a lecturer and dem- 
onstrator at farmers’ institutes, where 
his knowledge of practical conditions and 
his background of college training enable 
him to give sound advice and to state 
the reasons. Having solved the farm 
problem on his own place, a young man 
may then give counsel to others and por- 
tray the route by which he has come. It 
is in this way that the college man is to 
make his great contribution to the real 
redirection of ---ntry life; he will domi- 
nate it in the euu. 


THE SUCIAL RESULT. 


The character of any large class of 
people produces marked social results. If 
the country folk are merely complacent, 
the evolution of country life will be one 
thing; -if they are constructive, active 
and conquering, the result will be quite 
another thing; and it requires no imagi- 
nation to foresee which result will be 
the better. 

A man is not a farmer merely because 
he lives on the land and works it: the 
title should belong only .to those who do 
not wait, but who take the situation into 
their own hands and produce progressive 
results,in the same spirit in which good 
lawyers and manufacturers and salesmen 
“go after” business. 

We have only begun the conquest of 
the surface of the earth. There are vast 
river systems to canalize, numberless net- 
work of thoroughfares of all kinds to be 
built, wasting waters to impound, small 
streams to harness and to utilize, im- 
mense regions of unproductive lands to 
redeem, and all the habitable surface of 
the earth to save and improve by good 
agriculture. The physical conquest of 
the earth, must be the work not of mili- 
tary establishments but of engineers and 
farmers. The people who conquer the 
earth will be the ones who give character 
to civilization. 

I want my reader to.recognizethat goo: 
farming is a conquest. I want my coun- 
try reader to be stimulated, my city reader 
to be warned. Many good city folk who 
are going into farming with unrestrained 
enthusiasm will be much disappointed, be- 
cause they will not be good farmers; and 
many of the most willing of them will 
be too old to learn. I want them not 
only to know the trade of farming, but to 
be prepared for unpredictable hindrances : 
and I want them also to realize the social 
obligations that they assume, to con- 
tribute something worth while to the wel- 
fare of the community, and to maintain 
for the race the producing power of the 
surface of the planet; all this requires 
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The Evolution of Progress. 

Real advancement {nm progress only 
comes Once in a generation. During 
that period there is a marked change 
in the religious, the political, the bus- 
iness and the industrial ideas of the 
people. Why is it thus? 

The advancement is made by the 
young generation just assuming con- 
trol of affairs. Up to a certain time 
the older generation are in the sad- 
dle. They control thought and action, 
for they control the money and the 
business. The sons ha d their ideas 
about things and fret under the “old 
fogy”’ notions of t’ ir fathers. But 
it is not until the fathers have ac- 
quired enough to retire on that the 
younger generation gets a chance to 
try out their new ideas. We then 
have insurgents in politics, in reli- 
gion, in business, in everything. Old 
men are fearful. They tremble at the 
thought of risking their all on un- 
tried ways—they stand pat. 

Not so with the young men. They 
have nothing much to risk. They are 
filled with the spirit of adventure, of 
gambling, of taking a chance. They 
plunge into new fields of thought, of 
business, of politics, with the relish 


they would jump into the old swim- 
ming hole on a hot day. The plunge 
generally brings on a panic, because 
the old men who still have the re- 
serve cash of the country grow fear- 


ful and withdraw it. The panic sifts 
with a merciless hand, but it throws 
the young generation upon its own 
resources and soon we have an era of 
invention, of business activity and of 
political upheaval that leaves us a 
notch higher up in advancement all 
along the line. 

When the insurgent generation has 
reached conservative old age it be- 
comes the standpat element and we 
must go through another upheaval 
befcre we climb a step higher. 


¢*@ ¢ 


What Hinders School Progress. 

The progress of our public school 
system has been very slow. Some 
schools have changed a little from the 
“readin’, ’ritin’, and ’rithmetic” cur- 
riculum of pioneer days and added a* 
few frills here and there and some 
have better buildings and equipments 
than was afforded our fathers fifty 
years ago; but, be to our shame, all 
along the road to our schqolhouses is 
written school book graft. 

Just keep calm long enough to see 
what the situation really is. We do 
not accuse everybody responsible for 
our public schools as being connected 
with the school book and _ supply 
graft, or responsible for the graft in 
connection with the hiring of teach- 
ers: but we do charge that this is all 


Talking about frills—drawing for 
instance. This is qa very desirable 
thing for a child to learn, but why 
is it necessary to bow to the school 
art trust in order to get the teachers 
and the supplies for school art? Be 
more specific? All right. Briefly, the 
situation is this: Your school board 
somehow is prevailed upon to intro- 
duce art into the school—the “some- 
how” we know not. So far, so good. 
But who will teach drawing, or clay 
modeling, etc. Our common teachers 
can’t do it. Of course, the directors 
must get a special teacher. She comes. 
She insists that she must have the 
Prang system of dra~ing—the whole 
outfit—books, paints, etc. Why the 
Prang system? Because she learned 
school art in the Prang art school. 
Every student of the system goes out 
as agent for the Prang art supplies 
and hence there hag been built up a 
school art trust and no other school 
of art has the ghost of a show of 
getting its art pupils positions in the 
public schools. 

But of course this affects the city 
schools almost entirely. But it points 
a warning. Getting off the sidewalks 
we can find like conditions dominat- 
ing the country schools—but not in 
art. How then? In the country— 
as well as in thecity—it is school 
books instead of paint boxes and 
drawing pencils. Yes, the school book 
graft reaches the poorest little pu- 
pil in the poorest little school in the 
remotest district and blights all along 
the line. 

Blight is an insiduous disease. You 
can’t see the cause, you can’t reach 
it with a remedy, and it’s mighty 
hard to reach with a preventive. But 
blight it is, and we see its effects in 
the depopulation of our rural dis- 
tricts, in the moving to town to get 
better schooling, in the children drop- 
ping out of school for lack of inter- 
est, in the patrons of schools getting 
disgusted with the whole school sys- 
tem. Ah, these are thei alias of this 
school book graft bli 

Why is the graft? Prt is a long tale 
that will be told by those who have 
seen it from the inside. But suffice 
it to say here that every teacher and 
county superintendent and person 
connected with the buying of books 
for the schools know what is meant 
by the A. B. C.—the so-called school 
book trust—though there are one or 
two lesser book concerns that have 
their melon patches too. 

As in the bridge business, certain 
counties are very apt to “belong” to 
a certain school book com»any and 
competition is only a blind. The 
agents of many lesser concerns draw 
their pay from the treasury of the 
book trust. 

If there is no graft in connection 





too common and we hope to see it 
stopped. 


with letting the contracts for school 








books, how in heaven can one con- 
cern hold the whole political machin- 
ery of a county in its grasp for years?” 
Maybe you can tell. How does it 
happen that the book trust can sell 
to country schools books so old that 
our fathers were familiar with them 
—so old that the copyright has long 
since expired? You tell. 

Have you ever wondered why there 
was such a fight to elect a school 
treasurer, or a school director? Some 
of these contests eclipse the great na- 
tional election in severity of fight 
and local interest. But the voter 
marches up to the ballot box as big 
as you please and becomes an inno- 
cent cog in the political machine 
dominated by some book company a 
thousand miles away—a concern that 
is waxing fat on the innocent taxpay- 
ers of the county. 


e¢ ¢ ¢ 


Red Tape in the Law. 

The world has always been a battle 
ground between progressives and 
standpatters. Two thousand years 
ago the Man of Galilee tried to tear 
away the intricate formalities, the red 
tape that had accumulated around 
the religious rite of that day 
—and they crucified him for it. The 
reformation of the church has been 


slow—very slow indeed. It is yet 
surrounded by creeds, rites, and cere- 
monies that they might, and will, 


some day be freed from. 

Out of ancient religious laws have 
come the civil laws. And the guar- 
dians of these have been as adherent 
to red tape as those of the church. 
But the church has made progress— 
the courts have not, in this country. 

Below we print the form of in- 
dictment that every grand jury has 
to adhere to. It is a sample of stand- 
patism, for practically this same 
form was used way back in the days 
of the Normans in England. 

In the A Circuit Court, 
August Term, A. D. 1905. 
State of M., County of A.: 

The grand jurors for the state of 
M., impaneled, sworn and charged to 
inquire within and for the body of 
the county of A. and state aforesaid, 
upon their oath present and charge: 

“That G. W. and C. W., late of 
the county of A,., and state of M., 
on the 16th day of January, 1904, 
at the county of A. and state of M.. 
did then and there, in and upon the 
body of one E. P., then and there 
being unlawfully, feloniously, pre- 
meditatedly, on purpose, and of 
malice aforethought, make ar assault 
and with a certain dangerous and 
deadly weapon, towit, a club, which 
said club was then and there of the 
length of four feet, of the breadth of 
two inches, and the weight of ten 
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pounds, and which said club the said 
G. W. and C. W. then and there in 
hands had and held, the said G. W. 
and C. W. did then and there un- 
lawfully, wilfully, feloniously, pre- 
meditatedly, on purpose and of their 
malice aforethought strike and beat 
him, the said E..P., and at and upon 
the right side of the head of him, the 
said E. P., with the club aforesaid, 
and inflicting on and giving to him, 
the said E. P., one mortal wound, 
which said mortal wound was of the 
length of four inches and breadth of 
two inches, of which said mortal 
wound the said E. P., from said 16th 
day of January, 1904, the year afore- 
said, in the county aforesaid, did 
languish, and languishing did live, on 
which said 18th day of January, in 
the year aforesaid, the said E. P., in 
the county and state aforesaid, of the 
mortal wound aforesaid, died; and so 
the grand jurors aforesaid upon their 
official oath as aforesaid, doth say 
that the said G. W. and C. W., him 
the said E, P., in the manner and by 
the means aforesaid, willfully, un- 
lawfully, feloniously, premeditatedly, 
on purpose, and of malice afore 
thought did kill and murder, against 
the peace and dignity of the state.” 

Though this law came from Eng- 
land, the English have long since 
discarded it. They now use the sim- 
ple form quoted here: 

“The jurors for our lord, the king, 
upon their oath present that G. W. 
and C. W. on Jan. 16, 1904, felon- 
iously, wilfully, and of their malice 
aforethought did kill and murder one 
E. P., against the peace and dignity 
of our lord, the king, his crown and 
dignity.” 

Here is another case of red tape. 
A little while ago Chicago voted upon 
the referendum question of whether 
the salary of judges and other em- 
ployes should be raised $125 a year, 
and this is the language they put it 
in, the voter to say plain yes or no to 
the following: 

“For consenting to the act entitled 
An act to amend the act entitled An 
act in relation to a municipal court 
in the city of Chicago, approved May 
18, 1905, as amended by an act ap- 
proved June 3, 1907, entitled An act 
to amend en act entitled An act in 
relation to a municipal court in the 
city of Chicago, approved May 18, 


1905.” Bah! Oh ye technicalities! 
> 2 ¢ 
What Constitutes a Great State? 


Are the achievements of the past 
sufficient to perpetuate the name of 
any state? Are the historic battle- 
fields, or some great natural resource, 
or some interest that attracts tourists 
—are any of these things sufficient 
in themselves to constitute greatness? 
Can any state, boasting of any one, 
or all of these afford to ignore the 
onward march of progress and refuse 
to fight for a place in the living 
present? 

Just because a state has a won- 
derful resource of material wealth, 
or has made fair progress in every 
walk of life is no reason why her 
crown of glory should not fester her 
fair brow, so she will throw it away 
and strive to win another. 

“Uneasy lies the head that wears 
the crown’’—as true with states as 
with kings. 

No state can afford to rest on her 
laurels. There is too much to do, 
too much to yet achieve. Let states- 
men beware who would boast of the 
past as sufficient reason why no prog- 





ress should now be attempted. This 
verse by Sir William Jones is worthy 
of consideration: 


What constitutes a state? 
Not high-raised battlements, or la- 
bored mound, 
Thick wall, or moated gate; 
Not cities proud, with spires and tur- 
ets crowned: 
Not bays and broad-armed ports, 
Where, laughing at the storm, rich 
navies ride; 
Not starred and spangled courts, 
Where low-born baseness wafts per- 


fume to pride. . 
No—men, high-minded men, 
With power as far above dull brutes 
indeed, 
In forest, brake, or den, 
As beasts excel cold rocks and bram- 
bles rude. 
Men, who their duties know, 
But know their rights; and knowing 
dare maintain, 
Prevent the long-aimed blow, 
And crush the tyrant while they rend 
the chain: 


These constitute a state 
And sovereign law, that state’s col- 
lected will, 
O’er thrones and gloves elate, 
Sits empress, crowning good, repress- 
ing ill; 
Smit by her sacred frown, 

The arbitrary power like vapor sinks, 
And e’en the all-dazzling crown 
Hides his faint rays, and at her bid- 

ding shrinks. 


It is men, high minded men who 
make a great state, and without these 
her agricultural, her manufacturing, 
her mineral and commercial wealth 
are as nothing. “Ill fares the land 
to hastening ills a prey, where wealth 
accumulates and men decay.” 

Now that Professor P. G. Holden 
has declared himself a candidate for 
governor of Iowa on a platform of 
“Every effort for a greater Iowa,” it 
is well to stop and ask, Does he 
measure up to the requirements of 
Sir William? Has his work in the 
past given a clue to what he might 
do if made governor of a great state? 

The Holden idea is to develop men 
of a loftier purpose, that there may 
be more honest service from every 
public office holder, and to develop 
in the boys and girls of the state a 
love for the best things in life. And 
that idea calls for better schools, bet- 
ter conditions on the farm, better so- 
cial advantages—all of which call for 
better roads and better opportunities 
to get a fair share of the consumer's 
dollar. 

When we get a state officered with 
men of noble purpose we are bound to 
get better tax laws, better transporta- 
tion advantages, better laws all along 
the line. Iowa, as well as other 
states, has gone on grinding out laws 
without regard to whether they meet 
a crying need. There are plenty of 
additions and few cancellations of 
out-of-date laws. The courts are 
clogged with senseless laws and the 
will of the people frustrated with 
“jokers.”” Improvement in_ these 
things in themselves are sufficient to 
stop the migration of our best coun- 
try citizens to other states, and will 
be a lode stone that will draw unto 
the state factories and surplus money 
from the East. 

The time has come for a forward 
movement all along the line and Mr. 
Holden severed his connection with 
the Iowa State College with the pur- 





pose in mind of being elected gover- 


nor on a platform that stands for all 
these things. It is up to the farmers 
to get to the primaries in June and 
help elect a man who knows no po- 
litical faction, who will make no pre- 
election promises to office seekers. 
Surely these are the things that 
make for a great state. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


The Farm Below. 

There’s another farm underneath 
yours that you are owner of. I won- 
der if you are using much of it. You 
own clear down to the melted stuff 
and you are paying taxes on it so 
you might as well get some good out 
of it. 

Plants can’t use one bit more of 
fertility than you and the weather 
make available. You and the weath- 
er can work wonders if you pull to- 
gether. In some sections there has 
been very little snow or rainfall and 
that on top of a very dry summer and 
fall. The cold dry air has drawn the 
moisture out until the ground has 
cracked open like in a summer 
drouth. There will be a wonderful 
capacity for water in such soil if you 
will make it possible for the water 
to go down and stay down. Get busy 
with the disc just as soon as spring 
opens for you want to prevent pud- 
dling of the surface soil which will 
prevent water going down very fast. 

A crumbly soil will take water rap- 
idly, will hold it well also. Keep a 
mulch on the surface and the water 
below can’t escape. You need it. 

If we get plenty of rain that comes 
gently this spring then you will see 
some good crops for the ground in 
this bare part of the country has 
frozen deep. Freezing is as good as 
plowing for the goil. 

But look out for killed trees be- 
cause of excessive dryness of the 
ground, Winter-killing means lack 
of water for the roots. They must rec- 
place what evaporates from the tree 
above ground or they perish with 
thirst. Mulch around the trees to 
catch and old the first water that 
comes, 

Maybe you have land that is too 
wet. That part below the surface is 
responsible for crop-failure. It needs 
air, and heat, and bacteria of the sort 
that make plants grow. The thing 
to do is to tile it out so these favor- 
able conditions can exist It costs 
money to drain a wet spot but it costs 
more in loss of crops to let it stay 
wet so take your choice. 

You can’t farm the upper surface 
to best advantage unless you farm 
well the subsurface. That means 
deep plowing, even to subsoiling if 
necessary, or growing deep rooted 
crops like clover or alfalfa or sweet 
clover that will break up the subsur- 
face below the plowline. That means 
tiling, or breaking up the hardpan 
with dynamite. That means putting 
lots of water down deep so that you 
have a supply to draw on when the 
sky is cloudless and the crops matur- 
ing seed. 

Don’t buy more land until you 
have used the farm beneath yours 
to the limit of its capacity. 

oe ¢ + 

The Interests may postpone the 
recall of judges a little longer, but 
it is coming as sure as fate, unless 
the system of administering justice 
is suddenly reformed so the people 
have an equal chance with Big Busi- 





ness before the law. 
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The Truth About Humus 


By Cyril G. Hopkins, University of Illinois. ; 


meh PT A 











Because of misleading articles which 
Imve recently appeared in a number of 
icricultural journals, indicating that the 

ching of the University of Illinois con- 
erning the subject of humus and plant 
food is being misunderstood and  mis- 
stated, it seems only just to us and to 
ill interested in the subject that a defi- 
nite statement be made regarding the mat- 
ter 

Thus, an article entitled “Humus and 
Hopkins”, by Hl. F. Patterson of the 
Montana Agricultural College in the Da- 
<ota Farmer of January 15, 1911, con- 
tains alleged quotations said to have been 
taken from a lecture which I am reported 
to have given at Bloomington, Illinois, 
ncluding’ the following 

“What is of very much 


more value 





than humus is decaying organic matter 
It is decaying organic matter that is 
aluable. The humus itself is very inac- | 
tive Hiumus has been in the soil for} 


. aon t 
hundreds of thousands of years. and will | 


remain there yet.” 

In another part of the country 
sor W. EF. Massey writes as follows, in 
the Southern Planter of January, 1911 

“Professor Hopkins of Illinois is noth 
ing if not peculiar. Ie now tells the 
farmers (1) that humus is not impor 
tant, (2) that humus hus no plant food, 


hut (3) that what we need is plant food.” 


l’rofes 


I shall not ciscuss the point of pecul-| 


arity except to say that these are pe 
vuliar criticisms, considering that I never 
gave any such lecture at Bloomington, 
ind never made several of the statements 
Patterson and Massey 


redited to me by 


Certainly I have never said “tnoat humus 
s not important’, or “that humus has 
no plant food”: and I have never said 


been in the soil for 
thousands of years” I 
wav have some of the humus 
still contained in our worn soil has been 
there for hundreds or thousands of years 
that the plant food which it contains is 
not readily available, and that humus as 
humus is not the all important thing in 
soi! fertility but when I have 
such statements as these I have always 
pointed out the 


that “humus has 
hundreds of 
snid that 


in the same connection 

true value of humus 
The following exact quotations might 
ery »roperly be cited if it is desired to 


state the true position of our teaching 
regarding ‘plant food, decaying organic 
matter, and humus 
VALUE OF FARM MANURE 
“It is one thing to say that farm ma- 


nure has a value. but cuite another thing 
to say what that value is or to what it 
is due 

“The positive or intrinsic value of 
farm manure lies in the amounts of val! 
nable plant food which it contains It 
41S0 possesses an important indirect value 
as a soil stimulant, due to its power as it 
ferments and decays, in contact with the 
from the soil plant food 
that would not otherwise become avail- 
able sa quickly There is still 
distinct value in farm manure due to the 
fact that it makes the seil more porous 
and spongy and thus increases the power 
of the soil to absorb and retain moisture 
and to resist surface washing. In other 
words, this third f 


soil, to liberate 


value of farm manure 
s due to improvement in physical condi- 
ren 
“The value of farm manure for its 
physical improvement of the soil is com- 
nonly fully appreciated, and frequently 
werestimated by popular agricultural 
writers, while its value for the plant food 
vhich it supplies and for that which it 
berates from the soil is sometimes al 
nost gnored 
There is no 
ous teaching regarding 
} 


ralnes because ther 


of powitive 


excuse for erron 
different 


good 


these 


exists a vast amount | 
information both from prac land Permanent Agriculture’’.) 


made | 


another | 


| 


| 





Cyril G. Hopkins 


tical experience and from exact scien- 
tific investigations 

“Thus, organic matter from peat beds 
hauled out and spread on the land and 
incorporated with the soil produces ne 
such effects on crop yields as are produced 
by good farm manure. Why? Because 
the peat does not decay readily so as to 
furnish plant food either by its own de- 
composition or by liberating it from the 
soil: and yet the peat has as great power 
as farm manure for physical improve- 
ment of the soil 

“Manure mad> 


from clover hay and 


heavy grain rations has much greater 
value than manure made from wheat 
straw. Why? Is it because they affect 


the physical condition of the soil in dif- 
fereat ways? No. The great difference 
in value is due to the difference in plant 
food and in rapidity of decay. 


“At the famous Agricultural Experi- 
ment station at Rothamstead, England, 
on a field to which no manure and no 


plant food have been applied, the average 
yield of wheat has been 13.1 bushels per 
acre for more than half a century. Land 
treated with a heavy annual application 
of farm manure has produced 35.7 bush- 
els of wheat per acre as an average of 
51 years. Another field treated with 
con mercial plant food without organic 
matter has produced 37.1 bushels of wheat 
per acre as an averace during the same 
time. The latter field received a little 
less plant food than was furnished in the 
manure, tnus furnishing ample proof of 
the value of plant food supplied in ma- 
nure and showing that the physical ef- 
fect of the farm manure was by no 
means so important. 

“Nevertheless the physical effect should 
not be overiooked. Under certain season- 
al conditions this physical value may be 
very important. Thus, in the very dry 
season of 1893 at Rothamstead the land 
fertilized with commercial plant focd pro- 
duced only 21.7 bushels. of wheat per 
acre, while the farm manure plat pro- 
duced 34.2 bushels the same year.” 

(The above quotations are taken from 
pages 9 and 10 of Illinois Experiment 
Station Circular No. 108, and the follow- 
ing statements are from pages 194 and 
195 of my text book on “Soil Fertility 





| permanent soil 


“The organic matter of th soil may 
be considered in two clAsses, active and 
inactive, although no very sharp line can 
be drawn between them. 

“The most active organic matter con- 
sists of such substances ‘as decaying plant 
rcots and crop residue, green , manures 
and animal manures, incorporated with 
the soil. These products decay rapidly in 
the soil and in the process of decomposi 
tion liberate not only plant food which 
they contain, including nitrogen, pho: 
nhorus and potassium, but they also set 
free other decomposition products, such 
as carbonic acid, nitric acid, and organic 
acids, which have power to dissolve more 
or less additiona! plant food from the 
mineral part of the soil. 

“The inactive, or less active, organie 
matter consists of the more resistant or 
ganic residue that remains after several 
years and that decomposes very slowly 
If present in large quantity, its gradual 
decomposition may still supply sufficient 
nitrogen to meet the needs of good crops, 
although ‘its power to liberate mineral 
plant food from the soi} may not provide 
adequate supplies of available phosphorus, 
potassium, etc. 

“Thus, we find that one soil may at 
the same time be richer in organic mat- 
ter and less productive than another soil. 
éven though the two soils are alike ‘n 
other respects. Three tons per acre of 
fresh, actively decaying organic matter 
may be more effective for a year or two 
than thirty tons of old and less active 
humus. 


“The term humus is not synonymous 
with organic matter. Humus includes 
onlv that »art of the organic matter that 
has passed the most active stave of de- 
composition and completely lost the phys 
teal structure of the materials from 
which it is made, and has thus become, 
as a rule, thovoughly incorporated with 
the soil mass. 

“It is the decay of organic matter, and 
not the mere presence of it, that gives 
“life” to the soil. Partially decayed peat 
produces no such effect upon the produc- 
tive power of the soil as follows the use 
of farm manure or clover residues.” 

Regarding the value of humus, as such, 
Prefessor Milton Whitney, chief of the 
United States Bureau of Soils, makes 
the following statements on page 16 of 
the U. S. Farmers’ Bulletin 257: 

“We have studied the office of humus 
in the growth of plants. We have found 
that humus extracted from our cultivated 
soiis is innocuous ‘to the plant. It is 
apparently neither beneficial nor dele- 
terious. Humus is a very stable form of 
organic matter. It remains in the soil 
for years. It may be exnosed to extremes 
of heat and cold, but still the black coloz 
of a black soil will persist. It Is mucn 
more stable than wood. It is into humus 
that wood or weod fibre is converted if 
it is incorporated in a finely-divided con 
dition in the soil and oes to an end 
product; that is, if it goes into its most 
stable form. I really believe that humus, 
next to coal, is the most stable form of 
organic matter that we know of, and if 
you think this over, you will agree with 
me that when organic matter is con 
verted into humus it is as thoroughly 
preserved as any organic matter that we 
have in nature.” 

Of course, this refers to the value of 
humus as a source of plant food, and no 
to its physical value. By excessive tillage 
and the use of caustic lime, the further 
decay of this old humus can be effected 
or hastened, and thus some plant food 
ean be secured from true humus; but as 
a rule the use of farm manure or of 
legume crops as green manures will be 
more profitable, especially in systems of 
improvement. 
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Sweet Clover 


By Frauk Coverdale 

SWEET CLOVER AS A HAY CROP. 
You ask me how sweet clover compares 
with other clovers when being. handled 
exclusively for hay and seed crop. To 
begin with, this clover must be handled 
for hay or seed under entirely different 
methods. It does not stand to be cut 
low or close to the ground only at cer- 
tain times, and under certain conditions. 
you will notice by the accompanying 
photo that this particular field has been 
mown ten inches high, and yet this field 
proved to be killed in spots. However, 





Heavy Growth of Sweet Clover 


there was plenty survived the cutting to 
make a fair seed crop. This field was 
mown just before blooming time, June 
13, and stood as you see—shoulder high 

and produced a very heavy cutting of 
hay which is somewhat coarser than al- 
faifa that I have seen in Utah., 

You will see it is in cock and was 
raked just after being merely wilted and 
left standing to cure out in cock. It had 
one heavy shower fall on it after being 
cocked, which seemed to do no harm, as 
the hay cured out in perfect condition, 
and when hauled to the barn had the 
appearance of nice green tea leaves—both 
stems and leaves—and makes a superior 
feed for winter when it is taken out of 
the mow. Had this field been mown after 
the ordinary way, close to the ground, the 
whole field would have been killed out- 
right, and no aftergrowth for seed. 

The earlier the field is mown the closer 
to the ground it can safely be cut. If 
it is mown when it is the same height 
as one cuts red clover, and guards of 
mower run high, all would be well, so 
far as killing the field is concerned. But 
how ¢an this hay be cured in late May? 
The weather is seldom suitable in the 
humid regions to cure hay before June 
10, or later. So you see we must either 
wait’ until the conditions are right for 
making hay, or attempt to handle this 
early cut sappy mass, which is not the 
preper thing, as a rule, to undertake. 

mower run over the field closer to 
the ground when it stood about. eight 
inches high would bring the next cutting 
right at the beginning of good hay weather 
and a good crop of hay could be had, or 
two crops—one for hay and one for seed. 
But from the experience that I am hav- 
ing it is best to get all the hay you can 
and save a small pateh for seed exclu- 
sively, as this seed crop is very remunera- 
tive and yields beyond all expectations. 
You will notice by the cut what a fine 
lot of cocks cover the ground, and it is 
a bonanza to harvest this seed crop, as 
there is very little labor and exceedingly 
great profit. 

Contrary to what I had expected, sweet 
clover makes good bay at almost any age: 
even the straw, after the seed is hulled 
out, makes very fair roughage for cattle 
ind horses, and all stock do splendidly on 
it. Sweet clover hay is a superior hay. 
sweeter and better relished by stock than 
any other that I have ever fed, when 
properly gotten up. 

If one has no barn and has to stack 
this hay out of doors. just wait until the 
sweet clover field is in full bloom, or just 
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Pulls Biggest 
Stumps In 
Five Minutes 


Pulls an acre a day. Doubles lard value. 
Encbles you to grow money-mal.irg crops 
instead of paying taxes on land that yields 
nothing. Get the 


Hercules sxipie rower Stump Puller 


Farm aff your land. Let us mail you free book showing photos and letters from owners. See how 
hundreds ure making 8100 for every 81 invested. Hercules Triple Power equals locomotive. All Steel 
means 60% lighter and % stronger than cast iron or “sem)-steel.” 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL—3 YEAR GUARANTEE—SPECIAL PRICE OFFER 


Try a Hercules at our risk of it pleasing you. Hitch to any stump, green tree or bunch of bedge and 
watch it work. Use it 30 days on hardest jobs. Money right back fr f you want it. 3 Year Guarantee 
means free replacement of ali castings that break, whether your fault or fault of machine. Double 
Ratchets insure safety. Special introductory price ‘offer to first 6,000 buyers. Saves you big money on 
cost. Mail postal now for all facts, book, figures and price to you. Adaress 


HERCULES MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 120 ~ 17th Street, Centerville, ta. 












Enough to feed Seven Cows 
For One Year 


70 TONS OF CORN FROM ONE ACRE 
Mrs. H. Will Harris of Michigan planted Eureka Ensilage Corn an’ won our 860 gold prize for 
heaviest yield—over TO tons to the acre. Eureka Corn grows tallest—has most leaves—greatest 
number of ears, the result of long time breeding. Don't plant your whole farm when four acres will 
fill a 200 ton silo. Four heaviest acres last year grown by competitors for our prize were: 












TO tons. 800 Ibs. Wildbank, Adrian, Mich., Nov. 9, "11 
4T tons, Téibs. BOSS BROS. CO., db mrey mv Mass. P *. 

2 i] The Eureka En: Cc seeo bought of you finest corn for 
Pr aay +44 _ Ensilage ever rown n Michigan. Corn is fine, too. Che aere ro 


60 tons of fodder and corn and over 100 bushels of geod enresten 
Total tons, DS. « -ow two acre) of this corn; one of these grew tO tonand 608 
which won your prize. From these two acres we have kept 5 eows, 4 horses, a number of hogs, Tones, ete 
and still feeding. Corn grew from 15 to 20 feet high and had from 3 te 5 Se of 




















Everything eats it as if it were sweet corn--cattle, horses, hogs, geese, etc. MRS HARRISe 
Plant right seed and do the same $100 Gold Prize for Heavisst Yield. he divided 
in case of tle. Winners announced at Corn Show, Boston, Nov. 20-24, 1912. 
Prices low—write today. ROSS BROS. CO., 32 Front St., Worcester, Mass. 
se 
fil id f pleased e 
25 Packets Best Tested ees ae of Sa 5 
Seeds, Value $2.50, doutie’s L [-4.-4 Stn paver 
srew, “Enough tor’ = fo. garden,”’ 


Mailed for 10c 

The following % good packages,F resh, Teliable. Tested seeds. sie malled ano tri trial sample of our superior seeds for 

only 10e.Guaranteed to grow.Money returned if not ngtisfactory. The 10e returned on first 26c order from catalog. 
WAT 


BEET, Crosby's Egyptian, best, sweetest early sort RMELON, Deposit Early, earliest, sweetest. 

c ABBAGE, Lightning Express, early, sure beader ON ion. Prizetaker, weight 3 ibe. 1090 bus. per acre. 
CABBAGE, Danish Bali.riead, best, solidest winter PARSLEY, Tripie Curied, best, most ornamental. 
CARROT, Perfect Haif-Long, best table sort. PARSNIP, improved Guernsey, smooth sweet. 
CELERY, Seif-bianching, best, crispest. PEPPER, Crimson King, early, large, sure. 
CUCUMBER. Family Favorite, fine for family use. RADISH, white icicie, best, early, long, tender. 
LETTUCE, May King, tender, popular heads TOMATO, Eariiana, test, extra early, smooth. 
MUSKMELON, Rocky Ford, best garden meion. TURNIP, Sweet German, large, sweet, keeps. 


g Ch i Fl Aster, 200 grand double sorts, mixed. Alyssum, Little Gem, white, sweet, border 
0 ce owers Giant Cosmos, very fine. Kechia, grand foliage. Mignenette, sweet. Pinks, 60 
best sort mixed. Pansy, Giants, mixed colors. Poppy, al! Rome _— 4.1 bene —— Wa 
in one packet. This wonderful offer of 25 packets ( usual! 
Se Ve are extensive and reliable aoe ers with 
35 years’ experience. Tell your friends. ‘4 


Grand, New, Large Flowering Sweet Peas, rare colors, orchid flo wering. as trial lot the 10 


GoROW PER ACRE FROM MY 
ONIONS *1, G24. sainorr's Prine onions 


| a of my customers the GILBERTSON WAY! If Sean" proves te teres 
Fou i y= OF our expenses to Mason City and return, no matter hay neg i rite 
for my FRE. — ya I = tell you oon aah ys = average 6400 to 6800 
fit gue any zeae +f Ay: rm land! harge you ome cent for ofa adiond 
tion! Tea RANDPAS PRI JE GLOBE ONIONS the Gilbertson way,and make a fortune 
from ateo acres, in two or three years! Write me TODAY! 


A. 0. GILBERTSON, Krop Krank, Bor 765, Mason City, lowa 

















us YOur name «@ ” 
be Shave with it tor 3081 8. 47 asthe na yon cee 
satisfied that it’s the best razoryoua pet to your face send =a. 
~~ If not, just send beck the razor and there will be no charge. Bu 
A can't help liking this fine Dae cracible steel, oven ee 
pered and bevel razor because it's made righ an. ow Ay right-- groand rigbt-- 
sold right. State whether you —_ roupd or . : care point; wide, medium or narrow biade; whether your beard is 
stiff, Cy FA or soft and howo — ohare, len’ es 2 > x ae razor oe _ on, r ~_ 4 





















800.000 Peaches 5 to 7 feet l0c; 4 to 5 ft. 8c; 3 to 4 ft. 6c; 2 to 
3 ft. 4e. 200.000 Apples 50.000 Pears, 50.000 Plums, 100,000 
Cherry. 300,000 Carolina Poplar and millionsof Grape and 
Small Fruits. Secure varieties now, pay inSpring. Buy 
from the man who has the goods and save disappoin.ment. Catalogue Free to every y. 





beginning to form seed. Get out the bin- 





SHEERIN’S WHOLESALE NURSERIES, DANSVILLE, WN. Y. 
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Sweet clover bound with binder and shocked same as grain 


der and tie it all up; set in shock two] 
by two, and in two or three days it will | 
be ready to stack, just as one makes oat 
stacks, and if well stacked some very 
fine feed will be ready for winter use. It 
is a surprise to me to see how those 
bundles cure out and all the leaves which 
are so heavy in protein are kept right | 
in the bundles. This is a very great | 
saving over any other method in saving| 
the all important part of the clover! 


(leaves), which is in value equal to nt | 





bran, and a two-team force will put up 
a lot of fine feed this last way 

These bundles want the bands cut and 
be fed in mangers if the higher degree of 
economy is to be practiced I know of 
no other hay crop that could be handled 
after this fashion or in as many different 
methods as this clover can. There seems 
to be scarcely a way in which you can- 
not get at it, and it does not rush the 
mower but waits well until conditions 
of weather are right, as it stays green a 
long time. 

Let us hunt out its faults and com- 
pare it with red clover in the hay field. | 
We will say nothing more about its feed- 
ing value, as this is now an established 
fact and well known by all who have 
made the analysis, or run it through a| 
feeding test, and it only remains as to | 
how shall we get the good stand and how 
best to make use of this great feeding 
value and great nitrogen manufacturers. 

To begin with, sweet clover is coarse, 
generally, as it grows over the country, 
and it is this coarseness that is objectional 


THE DOCTOR HABIT. 
And How She Overcame It. 








When well selected food has helped 
the honest physician place his patient in 
sturdy health and free from the “doctor 
habit” it is a source of satisfaction to all 
parties. A Chicago woman says: 

“We have not had a doctor in the 
house during all the 5 years that we have 
been using Grape-Nuts food. Before we 
began, however, we had “the doctor 
habit” and scarcely a week went by 
without a call on our physician. 

“When our youngest boy arrived, 5 
years ago, I was very much run down 
and nervous, suffering from indigestion 
and almost continuous headaches. I was 
not able to attend to my ordinary domes- 
tic duties and was so nervous that I 
could scarcely control myself Uuder 
advice I took to Grape-Nuts. 

“T am now, and have been ever since 
we began to use Grape-Nuts food, able to 
do all my own work The dyspepsia, 
headaches, nervousness and rheumatism 
which used to drive me fairly wild, have 
entirely disappeared 

“My husband finds that in the night 
work in which he is engaged, Grape- 
Nuts food supplies him the most whole- 
some, strengthening and satisfying lunch 
he ever took with him.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

tead the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a reason.” 


Ever read the above letter. A new 
one appears from time to time, They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 


interest, 


| lowa, is shattered out over the fields by 





to Melilotus Alba. This coarseness is 
found not only in the white blooming 
kind, but also in the yellow kind. 

Again, this clover, after the hay is dry, 
shatters its leaves very badly when 
handled with the ordinary rake-up hay 
loaders, unless put up when a little damp. 
One might get along with a side delivery, 
handling when a little green in early 
morning before it shatters, and then 
taken up out of the side delivery swath 
with a lag hay loader. You know many 
thousands of dollars, in clover years in 


our hay loader system, and right here is 
a chance for improvement. 

It is a very objectionable thing that 
sweet clover kills easily at mowing time, 
and nothing but actual experience will 
teach the mower how to save it. Sweet 
clover dries out better in the shock than 
any of the clovers. Sweet clover will 
stand wetting much better than will red 
because the hay stems are smooth; no 
hairy growth to cause blackness. This 
same thing is true also of alsike and al- 
falfa. Crimson and red are in a class by 
themselves: both grow hairy stems. 

If I could have a field of each to nick 
from—all fields yielding the same ton- 
nage—I would select alfalfa or sweet 
clover, then alsike. Red and crimson 
would be last. Take for comparison a 
field of young growth, each of red and 
sweet clover. Winter coming on with 
frost turns the red black, making it unfit 
for feed, while a field of sweet clover, in- 
stead of turning black will turn a light 
color like blue grass and make fine feed 
all winter long, while the red is only fit 
to tramp under foot. Alsike also makes 
fair feed all winter and comes out in the 
field a light color and is. relished, as is 
blue grass, all winter. 

Sweet clover is the only clover that we 
can sow in spring and get a good crop 
of excellent hay the same season, and a 
cron of early grain as well. This one 
feature I consider of vital importance. 
Just think, harvest a crop of barley, 
spring wheat or Early Champion oats and 
then be able to mow one and a half tons 
of hay, worth around $20 an acre, or plow 
the whole thing under in October. It is 
easy to gee the condition the land would 
be coming to. But we are talking about 
the merits of this clover as a hay crop, 
and right here let me say that this Oc- 
tober cut sweet clover hay is the best hay 
thet is made in our state. It will show 
the best analysis and the stock that it is 
fed to willtell you so, the milk pail will 
tell you so and the whinney of the horses 
and the hogs in the pen, if given a chance. 

For the benefit of the readers of Suc- 
cessful Farming. I will say that I have 
grown in an experimental way five 
species of this clover, and also that it is 
of vital importance as to the specie the 
farmer grows. I have among my selec- 
tions a tall, slender, early blooming kind 
that is the right kind for farm use, being 
extra hardy, fine in growth and furnishes 
abundant green pastures during the whole 
season. I have no more seed to sell from 
this year’s crop. 

In selecting and breeding I have not 
only kept in view the fineness of feed, 
but also a variety that grows an enor- 
mdus crop of seed, growing over eleven 
bushels to the acre of nice hulled seed, and 
a good feature is that a common thresher, 
with clover seed attachment, hulls it very 
rapidly and does fine work. A machine 
will easily hull 150 to 200 bushels a 
day. All this will not only make clover 
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Speedometers, $15 to $30 
Clock Combinations, $45 to $70 






peedometers have meter: un- 
100,000-mile season odometer,10- breakable 
mile trip ter; cam be reset to flexible 

any tenth of a mile. drop 


swivel joint that will outwear the car. 
Speedometer Guaranteed for Five Years 


Send for new 1912 descriptive catalog; tells you 
why in our big factory we can make the best 
speedometer at the lowest price. WRITE TODAY. 












STEWART & CLARK MFG. CO. 
1914 Diversey Bivd., Chicago 
Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco, New York, Boston, 
Cleveland, Philadelphia, KansasCity, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis, Indianapolis, London, Paris 














FARMERS— 


MAKE BIG MONEY 
SELLING “NITRAGIN” 
IN SPARE TIME 


You can easily sell an article you'll be glad to buy 
and use on yourown land. Your son can sell it. 
Anyone interested in farming cansell it. Work is 
intensely interesting, educational, and profitable. 

0 establish permanent business, “Nitra 
gin” puts nitrogen into the soil—makes bigger 
and richer crope—insures a “Catch” of Alfaifa 
and other legumes—restores worn out land. Farm- 
ers who buy and use “Nitragin” make $20.00 to 
$30.00 on every 82.00 they invest. That is why they 
buy quickly—that is why you can make big money. 
“Nitragin” method endorsed by agricultural ex- 
perts soil authorities all 
over the world. Write at once 
for liberal offer to distributors. 


German American ‘‘Nitragin” Co. 
733 Mirs. Home Bidg. Milwaukee, Wis. 


















Stupendous offer on Schmidt's Chilled 
Cylinder Gasoline Engine, 3h. p. Absolute 


Free Trial. li you keep it send only $7.50. 
Take long time on the balance. Price same $7 50 
. 


as to dealers. Only engine with a Chilled 

Cylinder, the marvelous improvement in 

gasoline engines, Five years’ guarantee. Free book, **How 

to Use Power on a Farm."’ Just send your nameand address 

and get books and all particulars free on this amazing offer. 
Schmidt Bros. Co. Engine Dept. 3523. lows 








FREE to GAS ENGINE OWNERS 
Write us and we will tell you how to 
N UBLES. 


overcome your IGNITIO . 
BOOR! Let us explain to you how todouble 
he oBetener of your engine and save 

money. MOTSINGER DEVICE Mfg.Co., Mfrs. of Ignition 
Specialties, 346 Canal St., Latevette, Indians, U5 A 


used for shore 
Jange and small 
game by reload- 
ing shells with 


reduced charges. Good shooting, slight expense—when 
you cast bullets and reload, 1000 .32-40 S. R. loads cost 
only §3.8- Ideal Hand Book (160 pages) tells all about 
reloading rifle, pistol and shotgun shells. Free for 3 
stamps postage. Write for it to-day. 

MARLIN FirzarmsCo, g W. St., New Haven, Cony. 











OG Diseases can be prevented and cured. Write 
JOHN J. HAVERCAMP, MUSCATINE, 10WA. for free 





seed plentiful but very easy to secure. 


information, that saves the hogs. 
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Plea for Barley. 

I believe that a great many farmers 
of the northwestern states would be 
benefited were they to raise a little less 
oats and more barley. It does not mat- 
ter whether or not the brewers afford 
a convenient market for their product, 
as any farmer who keeps a considerable 
amount of stock will be able to realize 
better. than brewers’ prices by feeding 
it. On our own farm barley is being 
raised in gradually increased quantities. 
This is because our land does not yield 
the best results with oats, and we are 
able~ to obtain larger returms per acre. 
Furthermore, having but a limited acre- 
age which we may put into corn each 
year, barley has been found to be a bet- 
ter substitute. Last of all, there is quite 
an extensive market for pure bred grains 
and the raising of pedigreed barley, for 
we will have no other now, is fairly re- 
munerative from the seedman's_ stand- 
point. 

Our experience has demonstrated that 
barley requires a rich and mellow soil. 
Barley never did well] for us.on sod land, 
because repeated diskings and harrowings 
were insufficient to get the proper tilth 
of soil. Barley requires the fertility 
quickly available and near the surface, 
although it is a lighter feeder than either 
oats or wheat. Therefore, we never try 
to raise barley on our poorer and sandier 
pieces; the result would be. unsatisfac 
tory. A well prepared seed bed is abso- 
lutely essential. Some years when the 
rush of spring work caused us to neglect 
the barley piece a little, decreased yields 
always resulted. 

Barley should be sown. as soon as the 
ground is ready. Although it is some- 
what tender and may be injured by light 
frosts, we have found that the risk of 
such damage is less than to woo de- 
creased yields by delay.. In our Wiscon- 
sin climate, though, it is generally ad- 
visable te put spring wheat and oats in 
before the barley, as these grains are a 
little more ‘hardy. We use the broad- 
east seeder with excellent results, but a 
drill would probably produce just as good 
if not better yields. Drilling would pro- 
duce a little more uniform growth. 

Last spring we put clover seed right 
into the seeder with the barley and ob- 
tained an excellent stand of clover. We 
sowed the barley at the rate of one and 
one-half bushels per acre. We tried to 
secure a stand of clover with oats in the 
same manner, but failure resulted. The 
oats grew too rank, lodged and smoth- 
ered the little clover plants. Barley has 
proved to be-even a better nurse crop 
with us than winter wheat, our old 
standby. 

We used to have considerable trouble 
in harvesting barley so ‘that the grains 
remained nice and bright. But pow, since 
we have built a shed for thé storage of 
barley, only exceptional years will ruin the 
color of the berry. We let the barley get 
fairly ripe, then cut it and shock it as 
carefully as possible. Where there are a 
few weeds the bundles will dry in a few 
days; then we haul it quickly into the 
shed, away from all July rains. In sev- 
eral weeks it is nicely sweated out and 
commands a top price.—W. A. Freehoff. 
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: : Write Now to the : 
1 Northern Pacific Ry : 
| | 
I 


. For Rates of Fare, Full Information and Free 
' Dlustrated Literature about the seven great 


Prosperity States of America 























Minnesota, Wisconsin, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
| és ington and Oregon. Locate along “The Scenic Highway” 
—the Standard Railway of the Northwest. 

Get your friends to go and forma colony. @Ask 
about low One-way Spring Colonist Fare 
oa | effective daily March ist to April 15th an 
trip H kers Fares, effective on 
| first and third Tuesdays of each month. 





Write now to 


L. J. BRICKER, General Immigration Agent 
37 Northern Pacific Building, St. Paul 





























Marlin. 
REPEATING RIFLES 


The Special Smokeless Steel barrel, rifled deep on the 4 
Ballard system, creates perfect combustion, develops 4 
highest velocity and hurls the bullet with utmost 
accuracy and mightiest killing impact. 

The mechanism is direct-aeting, strong, simple and ec! ed. 
It saver clogs, The te wall of volid coal ey a, me 
se ae een rae 
allows instant repeat shots a a = 




























Handy contrivance for hauling manure to the 
orchard and garden. 





Improved Powers Boring and Drilling Machine 


Bores 100 ft. in 10 hours. One man can run it; a team operates it and easily 
moves it over any road; Bores slate, coal, soapstone—everything except hard rock. and 
it drills that. No tower or staking—rotates its own drill. 

20 years actual service all over the world have proven this the fastest and most 
convenient well machine made. Easy terms. Write for catalog. 


LISLE M’F’G. CO., «+ «= Box456 Clarinda, Iowa. 
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Government Free Seeds. 


Gentle spring is just about to do her 


annual stunt and it behooves all of us 
farmers to get our “glad hand” out to 
give her a rousing welcome; but how are 
we 
seeds” haven’t come yet? 

I don’t understand this matter at all. 
Last year when I got the usual packages 
of lettuce, parsnip and carrot—all you 
brother farmers know the packages—I 
wrote in and told the misrepresentative 
who drew the per diem and mileage and 
made requisition for toilet and manicure 
sets and sachet powder, that while he 
was at it, I could also use a new mowing 
machine and some axle grease, and, would 
you believe it, he never sent them. 

Also he never sent me nor any of my 
neighbors any of the imported Hyacinths, 
Daffodils, Tulips, or other dutch bulbs. 
All we ever got was a few of the chean 
and practically worthless common vari- 
eties, Lettuce, Carrot, and Parsnip, etc., 

There would be some sense in sending 
each farmer a package of soybeans, of 
cowpeas or alfalfa, say half a bushel. Of 
course, it would cost some money, but 
there would be some sense in that. But 
the idea of a man of mature age and size, 
and we suppose of average intelligence, 
trying to curry favor with the farmer 
of today with a penny’s worth of Lettuce, 
Carrot and Parsnip seed. 

The idea! Who gets the grass seed. 
the strawberry plants, the grape vines and 
where do the orange trees go which the 
department sends out each year? You 
get one guess brother farmer. 

Not over a hundred years ago in a 
small town the postmaster, who also had 
the leading store, took the package of 
congressional seeds to the stove and stuck 


A TROUBLE MAKER. 
Coffee Poison Breeds Variety of Ills. 





A California woman who didn’t know 
for twenty years what kept her ill, writes 
to tell how she won back her health by 
quitting coffee : 

“IT am 54 years old,” she says, “have 
used coffee all my life and for 20 years 
suffered from indigestion and insomnia. 
Life was a burden and a drag to me all 
the time, and about once a year my ail- 
ments got such a hold upon me that I was 
regularly ‘sick in bed’ for several weeks 
each time. 

“IT was reluctant to conclude that 
offee was the cause of my trouble, but 
[ am thankful that I found out the truth. 


“Then I determined to use Postum 
exclusively—for a week at first—for I 
doubted my ability to do without 
coffee for any length of time. I made 
the Postum carefully, as directed, and 
before the week expired had my fre- 


ward in a perceptible increase in strength 
and spirits. 

“Seeing the good that my short experi- 
ment had accomplished. I resolved to 
ontinue the use of postum, cutting 
out the coffee entirely. This I did for 
nine months, finding, daily, increased 
cause for gratification at my steadily 
improving health. 
ually left me, my sleep returned, Igained 
26 pounds in weight, my color changed 
from sallow to a fresh, rosy hue and 
life became a blessing . 

“Then I thought I would try coffee 
again, and did so for a few weeks. The 
punishment for deserting my good friend. 
Postum, was a return of my old troubles. 

“That taught me wisdom, and [I am 
now and shall be all my life hereafter 
using Postum exclusively and enjoving 
the benefits it brings me.” Name given 
by Postuem Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason,” 


in the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs 
Ever read the above letter? A new 


one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest, 


going to prepare for her when “our 


My indigestion grad-|} 


and it is explained | 
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He said, “They're wo ac- 
count anyway. I’m saving my friends 
a lot of bother. The seeds I sell are good 
seeds and will grow.” 

Lettuce, carrot, parsnip, salsify and 
spinach! Upon what meat do these, our 
Caesers, feed, that they have grown s0 
foolish! 

Also it costs us the sum of $112,000 
each year to carry on this foolishness. 

What a miserable little peanut graft it 
is anyway, a package of each of five kinds, 
a half penny’s worth of each—not worth 
the postage on it—and yet in the aggre- 
gate we have to charge up to the whole 
the enormous total of over $100,000 use- 
less and unnecessary expense of the de- 
partment, all used for selfish ends by our 
alleged statesmen. 

And where is the man who has de- 
rived any benefit from it? The very fact 
of a man’s being on the free seed Hst 


them into it. 


‘heapens him in the estimation of his 
neighbors and himself. Those things 
which we do not earn never do us as 


much good as those for which we have to 
put forth strenuous effort. We all know 
that. 

If our officials are sincere in their ex- 
pression of a desire to reduce the ex- 
penses of running our government, here 
is a chance to “show us.” 

I was throurh the department recently 
where a small army of employees were 
getting the annual graft ready. It is 
remarkable how they have it all system- 
atized and the packing machines are won- 
derfully perfect, but it makes the heart 
sick to think that this big expense which 
might go for some useful purpose is 
wasted—all wasted for no real good. Just 
as much wasted as the $135,000,000 the 
war department cost us last year. 

The really live and important question 
just now is, Are we going to be obliged 
to pay out a few pennies for real seeds, 
or will we get our usual supply of Let- 
tuce, Carrot and Parsnip seeds from 
congressmen who expect thus to 
curry favor with us? Of course we never 
plant them, because we want seeds that 
will grow, seeds that have the name of a 
reliable grower behind them, the kind 
that has given us satisfaction in the past; 
the kind the business agent of our grange 
gets for us in quantity at redrced rates 
and which are pure. We never plant 
these government seeds, but will it be 
possible for us to properly welcome 
“Spring—genile spring” our govern- 
ment seeds don’t come? That is the 
real, what vou might call, “the para- 
mount issue.” 

It might be pertinent to remark in this 
connection that no one deplores this in- 
discriminate waste of our national funds 
more than the carnest cooperators of the 
Department of Agriculture, who, through 
their experience, know of the real value 
which may be derived from work in con- 
nection with the department, both to the 
cooperator and through him to his com- 
munity.—E M. Rodebaugh 
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We want to give those who are 
interested in windmills and gas 
engines some valuable informa- 
tion. We have nothing to sell 
you, but we have 


A BOOK TO GIVE YOU 


It reveals facts that you shonld 
know about windmills and gas 
engines. Write for it today. 


NOTHING TO SELL YOU 















Requires 25¢ less 

power and does twice 

as much work as any 

other mill of equal size, 
adapted for 


fe make 7 sizes. 
Write for free catalog. - 
DUPLEX MILL 4 MFG. CO. 
Ses 315 Springfield, Ohie 
Western Branch: W, Fifth & Court Ave., Des Moings, ia 
el 





5 PATS SEED FRET 





Large hard-shelled fruit, holding from five 
to ten gallons each, they n2ver rust or rot, 
are very light and strong, just right to use 
for salt, seed, ccrn, nesting boxes, 
buckets, etc. Will grow for anybody. A curios- 
ity. I will mail a packet of Southern Gourd 
with photo of it in use for eignt 2-cent stamps. 
Mrs. Frank Holt, 40 MiliPark, Ft. Y:.omas, Ky. 
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Plowing or Disking for Oats. 
For the last few years plowed ground 
has been bringing from three to six bush- 
els more to the acre of oats than the 
same kind of cornstalk ground which had 
been disked instead of being plowed. 
Years ago oats on plowed ground were 
much more apt to. lodge and for that 
reason most of the crop went in on 
disked or cultivated cornstalk ground. 

The reason for this can be laid not to 
any change in. the weather, but to de- 
creased fertility. When the land was 
richer, plowing unlocked more fertility 
than was needed, the oats made too much 
straw, and as a consequence lodged badly. 
Now ‘most farmefs find that too much 
fertility, even for, oats, is not easily un- 
locked and so more and more are coming 
to plow for this crop as the incease in 
yield more than pays for the extra work. 

Fall plowing is best tvit to fal] plow 
cornstalk ‘land means the foss of the pas- 
ture which by most farmers is considered 
to be worth at least $1 an acre, so that 
many plow later and some altogether 
too late for the good of the crop. We have 
never found fresh ‘spring plowing very 
sgood for oats and if it came to a chcice of 
that or disking the ground, we should 
take the disking. Whether or not we 
plow or disk, we always sow with a press 
drill. 

One good feature of small grain rais- 
ing in this: section is the chance it gives 
us to summer plow the ground. This 
cleans out the weeds in better shape than 
anything that can be done. And if the 
land on which oats have been grown has 
been plowed instead of being only disked, 
it plows very much easier during the next 
summer. This differeuce amounts, in a 
dry time, to at least one horse on the 
plow draft. 

For these reasons, more and more far- 
mers are coming to plow their oat ground 
in this part of Kansas;.in addition, there 
is still another reason in favor of the 
plowing. If clover is sown with the oats, 
we have found the chances of a stand 
greatly increased if the ground has been 
plowed instead of being only disked. We 
drill the oats in first, then sow the clover 
by hand and finish with the harrow.— 
H. C. Hatch, Kan. 

¢ ¢ ¢ 
Ready Mixed Fertilizers. 

The fertilizer question has a direct 
bearing upon every farmer who usts it, 
and perhaps there is no other business 
in which the farmer takes part in which 
he leaves as much to the seller. He 
usually states to the agent what crop 
he wants to use his fertilizer on and al- 
lows the agent to select the fertilizer and 
make the price. 

lie contents himself with the oft-re- 
peated argument ‘that the manufacturer 
is better —— for mixing fertilizers 
than he and can mix them cheaper 
than he can. Perhaps this is true, but 
the question is, Does he do it cheaper 
than the farmer can? 

I quote the following from bulletin No. 
150 from New Hampshire Station: 

“Of the brands of fertilizers collected 
in 1910 the retail’ selling price of 94 
brands of complete mixed fertilizers were 
obtained. The price and average guaran- 
teed pereentage of nitrogen, available 
phosphoric acid and potash were calcu- 
lated with the following results: Nitro- 
gen, 2.36 per cent; available phosphoric | ”” 
acid, 6.83 per cent; potash, 5.07 per cent: 
average selling price, $1.60 a hundred 
pounds. The consumer might have ob- 
tained the same amount of nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid and potash in unmixed con- 
dition for 93 cents.” 

According to the above statement the 
farmers actually paid by purchasing the 
ready mixed fertilizers $32 a ton for 
$18.60-worth of plant food upon an aver- 
age, a difference of $13.40 a ton. 

It seems to me that this is a sufficient 
margin of profit to pay farmers to study 
up on the fertilizer question and to, buy 
the ingredients and do their own mixing. 
If it did nothing else it would bring down 
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Fuel for Country Homes 
Light for Country Homes 


Imprisoned in Crushed Stone 


the time on a fire that she can 
instantly turn on or off, up or 
down, with the twist of her 
wrist. 

While the whole family can 
enjoy and be proud of a home 
lighted throughout with bril- 
liant, pure white light shining 
from handsome brass or bronze 
fixtures. 

For years our millions of 
city cousins who use gas for 
lighting and cooking have had 
ali the best of it. 

Now the tables have turned, 
for this rural gas ‘‘Acetylene’’ is 
ten times richer than the best city gas 
—is not poisonous to breathe and makes 
light even cheaper than kerosene, 

We have several free books telling 
how the power of Niagara Falls is 
used to make this wonderful gas-pro 
ducing stone. 

How the stone 


And any country home own- 
er can unlock the prison—with 
an ever-ready magic key made 
of nothing but plain water. 

Touch the water-key to the 
stone prison and the miracle 
takes place. 

Instantly and rapidly the 
stone changes into slacked lime 
—at the same time releasing 
great quantities of gas right 
before your eyes. 

The gas is Genuine Acety- 
lene—a perfect cooking fuel 
for the kitchen range and an 
unrivaled illuminant wherever light is 
needed. Anybody can use the water 
key to release from its stone prison, 
Acetylene in any quantity required. 

It is only necessary to regulate the 
release—and make only just enough 
gas to supply the stove or lights while 
they are actually 
in use—no more, 
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no less. is distributed from 

The process is warehouses all 
mechanical — so over the country 
much so and so under the trade 
simple that it is mame of ‘‘Union 
always left entire- Carbide.’’ 


ly to a little auto- Why Union Car- 





matic tank-like bide won’t burn; 
machine. how it can be 
With but a few stored as easily as : 
COOKING minutes’attention coal; how Acety- LIGHTING 


lene Light has been used to grow 
= on a big scale, and how all the 
ights on a farm can be fixed to light 
with the pull of a small brass cliain 
without matches. 

We will be glad to send these books 
free, together with an estimate as to 
how little an Acetylene plant will cost 
for your home. 

Just write us how many rooms and 
how many buildings you wish to light 
and receive our reply by return 
mail, 

Address your letter to Union Car- 
bide Sales Co., 126 S. Michigan Blvd. 
J 


= “Has Been 
Reorganized to Build You This Bugey 


to 60 or poi now a this Ly making and selling 50,000 of these Columbus 
iser can easenes we ano entished with ‘onl 81 profit on each. 


once a month, this machine sends gas 
as required direct to the kitchen stove 
and to chandeliers and fixtures located 
in every room in the house, as well as 
the barns and all the outbuildings. 

Such machines are so nearly perfect 
and so thoroughly reliable that there 
are no less than one hundred and 
eighty-five thousand of them installed 
on farms in this country alone. 

In every case the machine is set up 
in a few hours in the cellar or out- 
building and connected with concealed 
pipes without injuring walls or floors. 
' Thereafter the housewife has the 
pleasure of cooking her meals in half 
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seaael tee er you at 67.50 oru You save the rest. Money back if not satisfied. 
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Buggies—-DI RE OT se 


No better could be built—like this—at any price. ase 

Every one now of One Quality and One Pri iooaunete alike 

ou can have 4 choices of Auto-Seats, many an 
skill, brains and expert work 

jum 


buggy even way 
century ago. It's the same toda 

of missing this saving from 617.50 eaat (S 
big illustrated q all 












TASKS ay 


Every page of advertising means an extra page of reading matter for 
When you help us to get more advertising by mentioning Success- 





COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS 00,2937 ncectae 
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the price of ready-mized fertilizers if the 
farmers would take a part ng 
them. J. Legs. Jj pitee 
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Top Dressing Winter Wheat. 

For a number of years I have practiced 
hauling manure on the winter wheat and 
spreading it thinly, and the results I have 
obtained have been very gratifying. In 
most instances the crop has been doubled 
from this treatment, and in several in- 
stances it has resulted in a good crop 
where I would otherwise have had a com- 
ylete failure. I haul the manure directly 
ion the barn and spread with a manure 
spreader just as thin as I can. I have 
tried both thin and thick spreading, and 
in every instance have had as good or 
better success with the thin than with 
the thick spreading, and the difference in 
the amount of ground that can be cov- 
ered is very great. 








and corn seem to be more at home in one 
place the longer they are zrown there, 
and it is, in my opinion, a good plan 
for farmers to secure seed of these grains 
that they know to have done well for sev- 
eral seasons in their particular localitv. 
Of course, I would not hesitate to try 
some new promising variety simply be- 
cause it came from some other place, but 
I would try it out in a small way until 
it had proven its value on my own farm 
or others like it in the near vicinity.—R. 
E. Dimick, Wis 
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Houses for Birds. 
Bird houses always add a cheerful 
touch to the garden, and are particularly 





Smut in small grain—To prevent use | pint formaline to 50 gallons water. 
Cover with blankets and leave over night. 


galions as there are bushels of seed grain treated. 


floor. Shovel over until all is wet 


Besides furnishing the fertilizing ele- 
ments needed the manure helps to hold 
the snow on the fields, and then in the 
spring it acts as a top mulch that helps 
to hold the moisture. Winter protection 
and spring moisture are the chief ele- 
ments in winter wheat growing, and I 
know of no other way in which these two 
desirable elements can be secured more 
cheaply than by top-dressing. On a hill- 
side there is no doubt that some of the 


leachings from the manure run away and| 
are lost to that immediate field, but as/ 
far as I have been able to see there is| 


very little, if any, difference to the benefit 
the crop receives from the treatment 

I believe also that much of the want 
of success with winter wheat in the colder 
climates is due to using seed that has 
not become The mills and 
elevators make a practice of shipping in 
seed wheat, and often this is fine, larze 
looking grain that has come from mor 
southern climates, and the result is a crop 


, 
acclimated 








Sprinkle over grain piled on 
Use as many 


failure for the farmer who sows it. Wheat 
desired by people who enjoy watching the 
little creatures and observing their 
habits. But not infreouently birds do 
not seem to take kindly to the houses 
furnished them, and absolutely refuse to 
occupy them. 

We have found that birds seem to pre- 
fer the houses which open to the south, 
and that they especially enjoy little bal- 
conies and piazzas over the entrance. If 
swallows are desired, the houses should 
be placed very high, not less than twenty 
feet from the ground. Blue birds take 
nore kindly to houses about fifteen feet 
1 altitude. Robins like a hcuse well pro- 

ted, as among the branches of a fruit 
tree. During the nesting period the 
houses sbould be watched if the rarer 
varieties of birds are desired, for not 
nfrequently the saucy little sparrow will 
drive out birds of almost twice his size 
and rear his noisy little family in their 
stead.—Alice M, Ashton. 
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A neat fenceand durable gate. The name Of the farm is in the arch above—the owners name on thegates. ' Keller 
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New lowa Gate 
a. Sensation of, the Year 


'T thine beside mere assertion, and a de- 
scription proves it. Its ustability at the 
outer end, to raise over obstructions, to meet the 
paper ves b — of eeware. to raise over snow, 
to raise h enough to let ho o underneath— 
— Taieat the tac end, Withatreteherson ae 
w true worth. i -carbo: 
frame combined with other exclusive eatures makes i 


This New lowa Gate the Best Gate 
Modern Ingenuity Ever Devised 


First, each and every part that enters into the con- 
struction of the gate and frame is galvanized separ- 
ately—3 times heavier than fence wire—making it 
absolutely rust proof. 

Second, the automatic latch is a step in advanceof 
yar | on the market. It works whether the 

or lowered; whether the fence A— {14 
line or out of line, 

Thi the gate is made up of stiff No. 9 wire, 
weree to the heaviest and closest mesh in use on 

me ae 
"he re’sa chain with key pin attached for 
the raising adjustment at the hinge ons and— 

Fifth, ornamental ball caps add attractiveness to 
durability and go tocomplete a gate the equalot vy which 
can be found nowhere outside of the ‘‘Iowa” line, 


Write for iti 
2 ee eee 


ip your farm with lowa Gates 
a aad vale to 10, but sare from $50.00 to od 
— 4 to the number of gates you have on the piace. 
romise togive you the surprise of your life. When 
ollie tell me how eee. tes you have in use on 
your farm and@J’ll include, “No Hunting” Signa. 


Let Me Help You Own My Gates 


When Isay“I'll make it easy for you 
to own all the gates you want”— 
mean every word of it. I will take 
genuine pleasure in accommodating 
—_ and making terms to your satis- 

jon. Justsend me the style, the 
size and number of gates you want, 
and I will ship them to you without 
one penny deposit. Use the gates 60 
days. Then tye like the cates, pay 
me the special low price Tu quote 
you. If you are not satisfied,re- ship 
the gates at my expense—the trial 
Will not cost you a penny. 

7 for 7 = E Book. "Or write me 
@ letter and let me show you how 
JOS. B. CLAY easily you can own m gatas. lam 
ti as anxious for you to nase my oe a8 Fou are. 


rite soday. Youre tel, 306. @. CLAT, Dhaneen, 
id GATE CO.,6 Main St, Cedar Falls, la. 
See 


STRONGEST FENCE MADE 


FROM FACTORY DIRECT TO 
26-inch Hog ee 
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Many styles and heights. Our large Eree Catalog 
contains fence Information you should have. 


COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box 215 Winchester, Ind. 








Don’t Rust Farm Fence 


farmers 


and 
and 





THE WARD FENCE 
88X s69, OfCATUR, 








USE “STAY THERE” 
STEEL FENCE POSTS 





We make quent lawn fence 
CHASE COLVIN, South Charleston. Ohio. 


FOR FACTORY fave 
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IOWA FARMS 


Iowa Crops are Certain 


HERE has never been a crop failure in the state of lowa. There can’t be 
T a general crop failure in lowa because the combination of rich lowa soil 
and the natural proportions of sunshine and rain, of heat and cold in lowa 
climate produces an ideal condition for the production of corn, small grains and 
forage crops. ; 
At lowa’s numerous County Fairs and at the great Iowa State Fair, there is 
an annual demonstration of the fact that lowa is one of the leaders of the world 
in the quality and numbers of her horses, cattle, sheep, hogs and poultry, lowa 
fruit growers have carried off first prizes in National Fruit Shows. Every place, 
in every mind, lowa is considered the real garden spot of the United States and 
the most certain crop producer in the Nation. 


loa Markets are Sure! 


Besides her own well established and rapidly growing markets in the towns 
within the state, lowa is the most important single factor in supplying the mar- 
kets of the Nation through Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Milwaukee and more distant cities. The people of the whole country must come 
to lowa for their foods, whether cereal or animal. 


Iowa People are Good Neighbors 


Only 2.3 per cent of the people of Iowa are unable to read and write, This 
is the lowest percentage of illiteracy of any state in the Nation. lowais a state 
of homes and home owners, most of whom have made their fortunes in this state 
and are willing and glad to contribute their fair share toward the good of the 
community so that lowa’s schools and lowa’s churches and lowa’s colleges and 
lowa’s homes rank among the foremost of the land and assure pleasant surround- 
ings and congenial neighbors to those who come to lowa. 


lowa Inbestments are Safe 


During the last decade, the total wealth of the state of lowa increased from 
$3,270,959,740.00 to $6,225,100,000.00 and the per capita wealth increased 
from $1,820 to $2,312. This increase has been based solely on and is largely 
traceable to the products of Iowa farms. This increased prosperity of lowa 
farmers has contributed to the prosperity of all of the people of the state and 
they, in turn, have supplied a market right at home for a very considerable per- 
centage of the products of the lowa farm. 

Do you want to invest? In a population of 2,224,771 owning a total of 
244,000 farms; changes are natural from time to time in the ownership of land. 
Estates must be settled. Sons who have moved to the city wish to use the farm 
money in business. Men grow old and retire. The large farms are cut up into 
small farms and farmed more carefully and intensively. New towns are being 
developed, thus creating new markets. All of these things make specia!] bar- 
gains in lowa land possible here and there throughout the state. 

This association is made up of a leading banker or real estate man in each 
County, a man who knows the farm situation in his county, who is familiar 
with the value of the land and of the conditions surrounding possible purchase, 
A copy of your inquiry to this assocition will go to each of the ninety-nine 
members, and each of them will send you a list of the most available farms in 
his County so that your one inquiry gives you a definite idea of the possibilities 
for investment in farm lands in each and every County in the state of Iowa. 
Write for information so that you may have plenty of time to decide what part 
of the state you will move to this spring. 


Iowa Farms 
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No. 126. 400 acres, Greene 
county; good 8-room house; 
big barn, cribs, granaries, 
houses and sheds for stock; 
300 acres in cultivation, 40 
acres tame meadow, 50 acres 
blue grass pasture; well; wind- 
mill; orchard; grove; tele- 
phone; rural mail; close to 
school; convenient to town. 
$110 per acre, half cash, easy 
terms on balance. Big bar- 
gain. 


No. 126. 159 acres; 5-room 
house; stable; hen house, 
granary, corn crib, machine 
house; fenced; grove, 125 apple 
trees; 100 acres in cultivation, 
balance clover and timothy, 
with 30 acres wild hay; rich 
black loam soil gently rolling; 
good drainage; two and one- 
half miles from railroad town; 
schoolhouse on the farm. Easy 
terms at 5 per cent interest. 
Only $60 per acre. 


No. 127. 480 acres; 2 miles 
from town; large house; 2 
barns and other out buildings; 
best state of cultivation; about 
twelve carload of tile used on 
farm. A fine proposition for 
someone who wants firstclass 
stock and grain farm. Price 
$115 per acre. 


No. 128. 639 acres, eleven 
room house, with cellar, cis- 
tern and well; barn will hold 
175 tons of hay, 150 head of 
cattle, 10,000 bushels of grain; 
extensive driveways and sheds 
and good scales in barn, water 
in barn; cow and dairy barn 
for 50 cows; horse barn for 20 
head of horses; double corn 
crib, 28x32; granary 20x24; 
dairy and separator house; 
hen house, with tool shed on 
second floor; three acres of 
grove, 3 and 5 wire fencing, 
and cross fenced into 10 fields, 
50 acres enclosed with Woven 
Wire Fencing. For sale to 
close Estate. 


No. 129. 170 acres, 1 1-2 
miles from good town of 1500, 
across road from school; fur- 
nace heated brick house and 
tenant house; large barn; good 
soil, wet places thoroughly 
tiled. Easy terms. $125.00 per 
acre. 7 














































FILE out THis COUroONnNn 


and mail to lowa Farms Association, Des Moines. lowa 

Mark the statements that most nearly describe your situation. 
I want information about lowa Farms. 

1 own a farm now and want a larger one. 

I own a farm now and want a better one. 

rent a farm now and want to own one. 


in 
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Association,: ia 


Name of Bank 


Name of Town 





Des Moines, Iowa 


Postoffice 
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A STUDY 
OF THE 
HORSE’S 
FOOT 








BY 
A. S. ALEXAN DER, 
M. D. C. 
WISCONSIN 
UNIVERSITY 








agony from|sels bringing fresh blood to the parts and 


Horses often suffer untold 
diseases of the foot and more 
go through life impaired in their 
ness to man and in daily discomfort on 
rccount of other less severe abnormalities | 
f that member It may be confidently 


often they | taking away the used blood» The parts 
useful- | are alive and capable of feeling. When 
leverything is in a natural condition ac- 
tion is free and unaccompanied by fric- 
tion, or pain, hence lameness is absent. 
that much of the misery suf-| rllE COVERING OF THE BONES. 
horses in this respect might be Imagine that the bones mentioned are 
many more inserted in a sock or stocking of sensitive 
men better In-| tissues richly endowed with blood vessels 
nerves and. fitting perfectly and in- 


asserted 
fered hy 
alleviated and in 
ibsolutely prevented were 
structure of the} and 


instan¢ om 


formed regardine the 

hoof, its proper care, and some. simple | timately The sock is the :pododerm or 
measures and methods of treatment “hoof skin” and it is the ¢ontinuation 
shall here try to set forth in simple lan-| from abeve downwards of the true skin 
guage some matters of importance.in this| (dermis) of the leg above. That portion 


is that which bleeds and feels 
when cut into and aboye it is the 


connection and feel sure that they will{of the skin 
rove of benefit-to our dumb servant, the | pain 
horse, and to his well meaning, but often Inver which one can shave off 
uninformed or unwittingly cruel | thinly without drawing blood. That layer 

is enlled the “erick rmis” and it has no 
vessels or nerves. It is that por- 
human skin which comes away 
sunburn; and which con- 
substance or dan- 
a horse's tail and 


insensitive 
careless, 
inaster 
THE MEMBERS OF THE FOOT. 
When we use the word “foot” in speak-! tion 
ing of the horse we take into account|as a result of 
more than the horny box commonly /|stitutes the exfoliated 
ermed the “hoof.” That is simply an/drv? about the root of 


miter, insensitive covering of the foot! mane 


hlood 


of the 





Po st< rm 
Skis . ; , : ” 
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“ } White or Sensitive Frog 
Pe ii, s 


hy ) Horney onlnsensitive Frog 














foot 


roper, yet it is the part with which Strip off the horny box of the 


nan has most to do and which he most | and it will be found firmly and intimately 
ll treats. fhe foot ineludes, strictly | attached or welded into the pododerm or 
speaking. the bones below the knee and| matrix covering the bones of the foot. 
he soft structures connected therewith. The matrix is what people commonly 

Che horse's knee, of the foreleg, corre-| term the “quick,” because it is alive and 
sponds to -the human wrist. The hock] sensitive to pain. Cut the finger nails 
oint of the horse therefore corresponds} arfd there is no pain. The portion cut 
o the human anklk the point of the| corresponds to the outer horny box of 
iock being the heel bene (os caleis) and|the horse’s foot. Cut too deep and blood 
hat being understood it can be seen that} flows and the pain is excessive; that is 


( foot 


the stifle, at the flank, corresponds to the|the quick or matrix or pododerm 
human knee and has a knee “pan” or|skin) which has been lacerated and it 
‘cap’ (patella) in front of the joint. hurts. One does not hurt the horse’s 
We find directly within the horny box| hoof by cutting the outer horn, but the 
the hoof the pedal or coffin bone, the|inner parts are intensely sensitive and 
navicular or pulley bone and the coronet| easily hurt by actual cutting, puncture, 
r os coronae bone \bove that and out | bruising or undue pressure. 
side of the hoof are the long pastern bones THE OUTER MORNY WALL. 
ind the two small sessamoid bones at the} At the top of the hoof, under the hair 
yack of the fetlock Above these are the| covered skin, there is a ridge or band of 
annon bone and the two small splint} fleshy tissue known as _ the ‘coronary 
wnes. The same bones are found in the} band.” \t the inner side of the upper 
ind foot. but have slightly different | part of the horny hoof there is a groove 
names as regards those just under the/or gutter to accommodate or grasp the 


structure of|coronary band all around. From the 


hand 


10ck In dealing with the 


ourselves | fleshy project downwards hundreds 


he foot wever, we confine 
to the eoronet bone. navicular bone, and | of little fleshy fingers (papillae), each of 
offin bone. and the joints they form in which enters a funnel-like opening of the 
ontacting one another horny wall. The wall is formed of horn 
Let the reader remember that these/tubes cemented together and they run 
oints have to move freely, be perfectly | from above downward and grow from the 
emooth in action and absolutely uninter-| fleshy fingers which they surround or con- 
fered with by sasuntialing tissues or ab-|tain. The outer part of this horny wall 
om onditions. The lubrication is a is covered with a coat of hard, glistening 
moplished by synovia ‘joint “oil” or} varnish, called the “cortical layer.” and 
water’) secreted by synovial membranes.| it is secreted for the purpose by the 
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Snare merenasamats 


925 


Omaha 


TO THE 


Pacific 
Northwest 





There’s a big crowd going 
out, but there’s raam for them, 
and for you, tan. 


The Pacific Northwest is 
hardly scratched, although 
thousands of people have made 
fortunes out there-in the last ten 


| 

e 
years. Farmers are needed and 
farm help is in big demand. 

E 


When you go, travel over the 


Union 
Pacific 


Block Safety Signals—insist on the 
best—it costs no more. 


Special Colonist de Luxe 
Trains, leaving Omaha March 2 
$, 4, 13, 20, 27, April 3, 13, 14, 
15 and 16, will be personally 
conducted by experienced tour- 
ist agents. Solid Tourist Sleep- 
ing Car Trains with special, low- 
priced dining service. Victrola 
Concerts will be. given three 
times daily, reproducing the 
voices of the famous 
the world. 


Tickets On Sale March Ist to 
April 15th, Inclusive 


For further information, address 


singers of 


GERRIT FORT 
os Traffic Mgr., Union Pacific R.R. 


1492 Dodge St., OMAHA 





F Opportuni: 
Toto .Veteltlatc i 


Buy farm land at $10 an @cre up 
along the lines of the Southern Railway and 
watch it double in value in five years. Plenty of 
rain at all times. No expensive irrigation necessaty 
—no drouths or blizzards. Winters very mild, eum 
a ete enjoyable. 

Rapidly growing cities demand 
more farm produce. 
Beef, pork, poultry sheep and dairying 
pay bandsomely. Truck crops, al- 
falfa, corn, cotton, nuts, fruits, 
and apples especially. 
are mating Southern 
Sarmers 
rich 
















Pull 
particulars 
given you by 


a. wt 
L. 1. Agt., Se. Ry. 
Room 90 
Washington, 1.6 


IF YOU OWN A HORSE 


ou must have Gleason’s Veterinary Hand 

Mok and System of Horse Training. Every 
farmer knows who Professor Gleason is, and 
wants his book —520 pages, fully illustrated, 
giving symptoms and treatmentof all diseases, 
uot only of the horse but every animal on the 
farm. My Offer—I'll send you, prepaid, a copy 
of this wonderful book for one new three-year 
subscription and 20c extra —70c in all rite 













to the Southern Field 








blo od 


ves-| perioplic band which is of light color and 


Chere is, too, a rich supply 


E. T, Meredith, Pub. Saccessful Farming, Des Moines, lowe 
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seen extending downward for half an inch 
er more, just under the juncture of the 
horn and hair-covered skin. It is this 
band which becomes white when the hoof 
is poulticed for a few days or kept wet 
with felt or cotton waste swabs. The 
varnish is secreted for the purposes of 
eovering the horny hoof with an airtight 
coat and that retains the natural mois- 
ture of the hoof. The varnish never 
should be removed by rasping. If it is, 
the horny wall tends to shrink and dry 
out. The foot then is termed “con- 
tracted.” 

Farther in than the layer of horn tubes 
forming the outer wall of the hoof we 
come to some 600 horn leaves or plates 
(insensitive laminae) running from above 
downward and each pair of these horny 
leaves grasps closely a fleshy leaf project- 
ing from the “quick” (pododerm or mat- 
rix). Spread apart the fingers of each 
hand, then interlock the fingers one be- 
tween each two and we have an idea cf 
the way in which the horny leaves inter- 
lock with the fleshy leaves and bold the 
horny box unon the sensitive hoof skin. 
The fit of these parts is perfect in the 
unshod colt. There is no feeling of dis- 
eowfort in the interlocking mentioned, for 
it is natural, normal, arranged and kept 
in order by nature undisturbed by man. 
That condition at all times and so far 
as possible throughout the life of the 
horse should be retained and remain. If 
it does not the horse suffers as we shall 
see 

The bottom of .the sole inside. of. the 
horny box is covered with a red, fleshy, 
“velvety” tissue (matrix) from which pro- 
ject downward a great number of fleshy 
fingers (papillae) and each of them is 
grasped in a fannel-like opening of a horn 
tube of the horny sole. The horn sole 
and the“horn leaves grow from the fleshy 
fingers'and the fleshy leaves of the matrix 
The horny frog of the sole is a spongy, 
elastic, horny mass or wedge and is un- 
derlaid by a sensitive fatty frog or cushion 
from which it grows. 

THE DIVISIONS OF TITE TOOF. 

The front part of the hoof is called the 
toe and its horn is thick. The slope of 
the ‘fore part or toe is ahout 50 degrees 
in the fore foot and 55 degrees in the 
hind foot. If stripped away this part 
will take some twelve or thirteen months 
to grow in again; just as-it requires ten 
to twelve months for the big toenail of 
man to be reproduced when torn off. 
Back from the toes, at the sides of the 
hoof, .we come to the “quarters” where 
the horn wall is less thick and thinner and 
steeper on the inner side than the-outer. 
Farther back than the quarters are the 
heels and here it will be noticed that 
the perioplic band comes down lower than 
at the sides of the foot. The heels are 
much lower than the toe. 

Now pick up the foot and examine the 
sole. At the back part, between the 
heels, is seen the frog. and it should be 
large, full, springy and coming in con- 
tact with the ground in the unshod foot. 
Examine the foot of a colt to get a 
proper idea of the normal foot, before 
man has molded it to his will. Note that 
the wall turns around and is directed in- 
ward and foreward at each heel. These 
parts of the wall form the “bars” and 
the bars act as braces and tend to keep 
the heels spread in natural fashion. 

The sole will, in a natural condition, 
be found rough and covered with thick, 
scaling-off dead horn. Between the horny 
wall and the sole proper will be found 
a narrow band composed of softer. whiter 
horn substance than the sole itself. This 
is the “white line” and the nails driven 
into the hoof in shoeing the horse should 


Let Your Own Feet 


Decide This Question 


Suppose you men and boys who are hesitating about 
trying a pair of STEEL SHOES, let your own feet cast the 
deciding vote. You can’t fool your feet—they know whether 
shoes are right or wrong. And how they do suffer when 
forced into ill-fitting, wrinkled, misshapen shoes! How 
they ache and pain and your joints get stiff and sore when 
such shoes become water-soaked ! 


Corns? Bunions? Blisters? Rheumatism? 


If you have troubles like these they are simply the effects of wear- 
ing the wrong kind of shoes. Put your feet in warm, comfortable, per- 
fect fitting STEEL SHOES and all these ailments, all these aches 
and pains due to cold, wet feet, will trouble you no more, 


2,000,000 Feet Voted 
for “Steel Shoes’? 


All these shoes were sent out for Free Exam- 
ination and Try-on. It has been a veritable land- 
slide for Steel Shoes. Two million feet voted in 
favor of* Steels” and against the old foot-tortur- 
ing _ Leathers: feet havea ry ht to vate 2 
on the question. me a pair of Stee . 
for a try-on, at my risk. I'll abide by the vote, whether it’s “YES” or“NO.” "p;for fren. couy sf books 


One Pair Outlasts 3 to 6 Pairs of All-Leather Shoes 
And Saves $20 in Real Money 


Steel Shoes will prove the most profitable investment you have ever made. They are so 
amazingly durable that you could afford to pay double the prices I ask and still be money ahead. 
The sole and an inch above the sole all around the shoe is made of one piece of light, thm, rust- 
resisting steel. The bottoms are studded with adjustable steel rivets, which give a firm footing 
and protect the soles from wear, When rivets are partly worn, replace with new ones and shoes 

I need no other repairs fortwo years. 50 rivets costonly 30-cents. HAIR CUSHION IN- 
SOLES form springy cushions for the feet—take up the jar of walking. 

Steel Shoes are made in all sizes and in different heights, both for men and boys. 


E Why NotSend for Free Book? 


This famous book, “The Sole of Steel,” is the key to shoe-economy and foot 
comfort. Do your feet a favor by sending for the book at once. Address (8§) 


Steelll NM. RUTHSTEING2 vats ones M2 
40,000 Farme:s Plant 


WITH THIS MACHINE 


You can handle your crop economically—and perly Le 
using the eo aoe Dwa!l! planter, the first po best self opera 
ing Potato Planter in the world—without an equal sage 4 S 


The : Aspinwall Potato Planter No, : sales profit 

Say nan con can runit. Built on honor, of highest grade mate- 
ry - orks peceeety eae erall circumstances. Wi!! handle whole 
@ also make efficient Spraying Outfits for 
Ask for our sprayer catalog including valuabie formulas.) Send 


BOW: = ASPINWALL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

420 Babin Street, Jackson, Mic'., U.S.A. —Canadian Factory, Guelph, Oct. 

World's Oldest and Lar—est Makers of Potato Machinery, 
Cutters, Plan‘ors, Sprayers, Diggers, Sorters 





























































SAVE-THE-HORSE= 


OUR LATEST Book—Is our 16 Years’ "x perience and DISCOVERIES—Treating 
Horses—Ringbone—Thoropin—SI’ AVIN—~and ALL Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, 
Hoof and Tendons—It is a ets Settler—How to Test for Spavin—What To Do 
For A Lame Horse—COVERS 58 FORMS OF LAMEN ILLUSTRATED. 
We Originated the Plan of—Treating Horses by Male nder Signed 
Contract to Return Money if Remedy Fails. Our Charges Are Moderate. 
But first write describing case, and we will send—BOOK—Sample Seatrack, 
Letters from Business Men The World Over and Advice—ALL FRKKE 















penetrate no farther thar the wall and 


M only).—-PUT HORSE to WORK and CURE HIM NOW. 
veaey * Oe TROY CHEMICAL CO., 36 Commercial Ave., Binghamton, N. ¥. 











this white line. It is therefore, in a wav. 
the guide of the shoeing smith as to safe 
nailing. 

The frog naturally sheds off about twice 
a year those portions of its substance 
which may be termed fully ripe. dead 
and no,Jonger needed as a protection to 
the forming new frée tissues underneath. 
The same, process right along is going on 
as Tegards the sole. The dead. dry. use- 
less horn: mass gradually flakes off ‘and 
all the while it protects.the sensitive :tis- 
snes against injuries from blows and un- 
due. eeneussion. 


Druggists everywhere sell Save-The- Horse with contract, or sent by us Express prepaid. 








1 
a. Big i for agents. 
Lexington Ave., Chicago, IL 








ever sold direct to the con- | 
sumer. All middjemen's pro- 


fits saved. ne-telling Secrets, 52 a 
Write for FREE Color Card Secrets, 22 Funny 
Price List and Booklet which c 


= C. Dern, 70980. Dearborn pt 66, Chicago,TI. 
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Speed - 
45 Miles per 
Hour 

Made with 2, 


4 and 6 Pas- 
sengerBodies 


cover, windshield, gas t 


Reo the 








for $100 extra. Self-starter, if,wanted, $20 extra 





The Car That Marks 


By R. E. Olds, Designer 


I have no quarrel with men who ask more for their cars—none 
with men who ask less. I have only to say that, after 25 years 





—after creating 24 models and buildin 
cars—here’s the best I knolv. 


I don’t wish to surround this new car 
of mine with any intangible glamour. 

Glamour is always expensive. 

I amsimply ashop man, engineer and 
designer. In my earliest memories | was 
puttering around my father’s engine 
works. 

Qn leaving school | began engine 
building. And the Olds Gas Engines— 
famous half the world over—gained 
their place by actual! merit. 

For 25 years | have built automo- 
biles. I began with single-cylinder, six- 
horse-power machines. And I’ve run 
the whole gamut to six-cylinder sixties. 

Tens of thousands of men, in those 25 
years, have used cars of my designing. 
Just because they relied on me, year 
after year, to build the best of the cur- 
rent cars. 

I recite this to show that! am essen- 
tially practical. I shall never attempt 
to create any illusions. So whatI say 
here about Reo the Fifth will be simple, 
plain, every-day fact. 


No Sensations 


Reo the Fifth is no great innovation. 
The time has gone by for that. 

Thousands of good men, for two dec- 
ades, have worked at perfecting cars. 


Together they have brought the mod- 
ern automobile pretty close to perfec- 
tion. 

I believe that this new car embodies 
the best that all these men have ac- 
complished. I searched the whole 
world for ideas for it. 

It represents, in addition, the best I 
have learned through 25 years of con- 
tinuous striving. So it comes, I be- 
lieve, pretty close to finality. 

The worth of a car, in these days, de- 
pends on no exclusive devices. It de- 
pends on facilities, on experience, on 
honesty of purpose, on the genius for 
taking pains. 

Here | offer you all those—each in the 
extreme. And no motor car maker, 
whatever his price, knows how to offer 
more. 


The Lessons Taught 
by Tests 


My chief advantage lies here: 

I was among the first to start learn- 
ing the needs of automobiles. And | 
learned faster than others, because I 
had more cars out. 

Experience is our greatest teacher. 
The inexperienced designer, however 
well-meaning, is bound to make count- 





I call it My Farew 


Top and windshield not included in price. We equip thie car with mohair tep, side curtains and slip- 
— ank and speedemeter—all f 


Fifth—$1,055 
My Limit 





tens of thousands of 


ell Car. 


less mistakes. One learns only through 
errors the need for infinite pains. 

One cannot anticipate every possible 
weakness. He must watch how cars, 
under some conditions, fall down. Then 
make the fault forever impossible. 

In this way we learn to multiply 
margins of safety. We learn the need 
for exactness, for careful inspection, 
for laboratory tests. What once seem- 
ed sufficient becomes recklessness 
later. 

Thus I have been learning for 25 
years through the myriads of cars | 
have built. And the flawless construc- 
tion of this Reo the Fifth is due to that 
boundless experience. 


Common Weaknesses 


I might mention a thousand points 
which have thus been perfected, but 
I'll deal with the leading essentials. 

The main source of weakness in 
motor cars is steel. It is due to ignor- 
ance, to carelessness or skimping. 

By countless tests | have learned the 
best alloy for each purpose. And, to 
be sure that | get it, | analyze each lot 
of steel. min + 

For the axles and ,,drive 
shaft I use Nickel S$ I 
use Vanadium Steel for connec- 
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tions. For the gears I[ use the most per- 
fect alloy ever worked out for this 


purpose. 

To test.these gears, which others test 
with a hammer, I have built a crushing 
machine of 50 tons’ capacity. There I 
submit the gears to a crushing test, to 
measure exactly what each gear will 
stand. 

The Nickel Steel axles are much 
larger than necessary. Every year | 
have built them stronger. Now my 
margin of safety in this vital part is 
considered extreme by most makers. 

For the bearings on axles and on the 
transmission | use Timken Roller and 
Hyatt High Duty. Lesser bearings 
have led to trouble. 

I have found that magnetos differ im- 
mensely. So I devised a test where, 
for ten hours aday, the magneto must act 
under tremendous compression. I have 
found only two makes which stand it. 

Half the troubles with cars are due 
to acarburetor incapable of dealing with 
low-grade gasoline. So I adapted a 
carburetor to the commonest grades. 
And I doubly heat it—with hot air and 
hot water—to facilitate evaporation. 

I add about one-fifth to the power of 
my engine by putting intake valves on 
top. 


Price—the Only 





The only sensation in this Reo the 
Fifth is the price at which we shall 
sell it. 

All the rest resu ts from an earnest 
desire. in this my final achievement, to 
give the best that a car can give. 

If I have done that—and | believe 
that I have—the price of $1,055 is both 
unique and sensational. 

Most other features are found in 
some other cars. But no price like this 
—nor any price near it—can be found 
elsewhere in any car of this ciass. 

Now I wish to explain the reason. 


Paring Down Cost 


For the noede sae ey years, my chief 
effort has to cut down the cost of 


my cars. 
have felt that my place in the fu- 
ture depended as much on paring of 
cost as on skill in designing. 

I have been helped in this by an 
enormous demand for my cars. 
multiplied output has cut overhead cost. 

I have also been helped by the good- 

ill these cars created. Each has help- 
ed to sell others. So selling cost is a 
fraction of what it was. 

I have helped — by inventing 
special machinery. e parts are now 
made i / automatic machines, invented 
and bu.itin our shops. Labor cost, on 
some parts, has been divided by fifty. 
And we get the utter exactness which 
hand work never gave. ’ 

We now make in this whole shop only 


R.M.Owen & Co. 





General Sales 





The long-stroke motor, the cylinders 
in pairs, the dust-proof transmission, 
the system of oiling, all simply accord 
with the best modern practice. 

I carry inspection to the farthest ex- 
tremes. Every partis inspected—every 
vital part tested. That is essential. 
Without it, flaws will creep in which 
only use can discover. 


Good Measure 


Another thing I have learned is that 
buyers enjoy good measure. 

My wheel base is long, my wheels 
extra large, my tonneau is roomy. The 
car is over-tired. The springs are much 
stronger than necessary. 

The design of the car, as each can 
see for himself, has the last touch of 
up-to-dateness. 

The upholstering is deep, the filling 
is hair, the covering is genuine leather. 
I avoid all the petty economies. 

The body finish consists of 17 coats. 
The lamps are enameled, as per the 
latest vogue. Even the engine is nickel 
trimmed. 

The most perfect car will fail to satisfy 
buyers unless its appearance is perfect. 


Fixed Month by Month 


one style of chassis. That saves in it- 
self nearly $200 per car. 

We have standardized the car, so 
that changes aren’t necessary. Our 
tools and machinery last until we wear 
them out. 

The whole car is now built in this 
one model factory, so we pay no pro- 
fits to parts makers. 

This year, in addition, we have cut a 
big slice from our profits. This new car, 
we figure, will more than double our 
output. And our profit hereafter will 
be a trifle per car. 


Price Not Fixed 


We have also adopted a changeable 
price. The price of today is based on 
today’s price for materials—the lowest 
they have been in years. But ourcon- 
tracts with dealers provide for instant 
advance. 

The price of $1,055 is the minimum. 
It can certainly never go lower. But, if 
cost advances, the price must be ad- 
vanced. Price cannot be fixed for six 
months in advance without leaving big 
margin, and we haven't done that. 

This initial price is the minimum. It 
is the lowest price, in my estimation, 
which an equal car ever will cost. But 
that is today’s price only. I very much 
doubt if Reo the Fifth can long be sold 
that low. 


My Supreme Effort 


A hundred makers will argue that A 


Reo MotorCarCo., Lansing, Mich. 


Pine haunt Caen meet 





Exclusive Features 


In addition to all this, Reo the Fifth 
has two or three features found in no 
other car. 


One is the center cane-handle con- 
trol. See the picture. All the gear 
shifting is done by moving this handle 
not more than three inches. It moves 
in four directions—for low speed, inter- 
mediate, high speed and reverse. 


Another unique feature is the absence 
of brake levers. Both of the brakes 
operate by foot pedals. One of the 
pedals operates the clutch and the 
service brake as well. 


So the front of the car is: clear. The 
driver dismounts on either side as 
easily as you dismount from the tonneau. 


This arrangement permits of the left 
side drive. The driver sits, as he should 
sit, close to the cars which he passes. 
He sits where he canlo_k backin mak- 
ing a turn. He is on the up side of the 
road. This has only been possible 
heretofore in electrics. 

These are features to which other 
cars must come. But you find them 
today only in Reo the Fifth. 


Sensation 





their higher-priced cars offer more 
than does Reo the Fifth. 

I don’t wish to dispute them. Jud 
that for yourself. It isn’t hard to make 
actual comparisons. 

Whatever the verdict, I can only say 
that this car marks my limit. I would 
not know where to add a single iota if 
paid a doubled price. 

Better materials | know are impos- 
sible. Better workmanship is out of 
the question. Better features and de- 
vices, if they exist, are still unknown 
to me. 

More power is possible, but not eco- 
nomical. More size, room and weight 
can be had, of course, if one thinks 
them worth the price. But more of 
care or skill or quality is totally out of 
the question. 

This Farewell Car is my finest crea- 
tion. If others do better, they are bet- 
ter men than I. 


Ask For Catalog 


This car with roadster body sells for 
$1,000. With close-coupled body or 
touring car body the price now is 
$1,055. Our catalog shows the var- 
ious body designs. 

It also gives complete specifications. 
It enables comparisons, part by part, 
with any other car. 

The book is ready for mailing. Ask 
for it now, as this car at least is worth 
investigation. When we send the book 
we'll tell you where to see the car. 

ddress 
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Is Grain Speculation Justifiable? 


For—By Mike Kolkes 
Agaits:—By J. C. Hall 





Speculation in grain, meat products 
ind cotton seems to have grown out of 
in honest effort to hedge for protection. 
For instance a farmer has not storage 
vom for his crop. The public elevator 
is handy and he can market his wheat 
cheaper by simply dumping it in there 
at threshing time: which by the way, is 
usually the time when wheat is plenty 
ind cheap But he needs the money so 
he sells it and takes two or three cents 
a bushel of the money and buys as much 
more for future delivery trusting by that 
time wheat will be higher and he can sell 
it a profit. 

The two or three cents a bushel is 
called margin, and if wheat should keep 
on going up until time of delivery and 
stile he has no further trouble. But the 
gamblers who rule the wheat pit and who 
are usually called the board of trade mem- 
bers, don’t want it that way, so they cry 
vig crops in Russia and fine prospects in 
(Argentina, and so wheat goes three cents 
lower, and the margin is gone and the far- 
mer must put up more margin or drop 
mit and lose what he has put in the deal. 
Sometimes he does one, sometimes the 
other If he puts up more margin, say 
two cents, be now has five cents a bushel 
in. the deal and wheat perhaps takes a 
turn up of several cents in a few days. 
Not because there is any real cause for 

only that a goed many others who 
were into it got scared and did not put 
ip more margin, and were “froze out” 
is it is termed. Their lost margins rep- 
esented so much profit to the professional 
camblers before mentioned. 

Now the primary object of all these 
faftmers was to protect themselves against 
having to sell their crops ut the low 
price of the crop season, and can hardby 
be called gambling, but it is easy to see 
that any who hope to keep even with the 
game must become gamblers and sell at 
every upturn of the market, and buy on 
every drop: and it is also easy to see that 

is to the interest of the professionals 
to have the price of wheat constantly 
fluctuating so that the freeze out game 
ean be the better played. Of course, in 
1 general way, supply and demand gov- 
ern prices:.but the constant fluctuations 
with which our markets are cursed are 
eaused by mahipulation of the boards of 
trade, or the Bulls and Bears, as they 
are sometimes called, and which are in| 
reality .professional gamblers. 

Those who try to uphold our boards 











of trade, say that our markets being con- 
stantly worked by both the Bulls and| 
tears, which they call competent men, | 
has a tendency to steady the market, and 
ire a henefit to both the producer and | 
the consumer Now. T have already} 
shown that it is to the interest of these | 


manipuiaters to ha a fluctuating mar | 
ket. and w ii. Know how easy it is for a 
Th) : set of men with plenty of | 


mie to put the pric up or down If} 
ould limit the dealing in the future | 
o men who constitute the board of trade. 
he men whe held hich priced seats in our 
jarket exchanges, it would not be so bad 
If these men would just buy and sell 
grain against themselves we would not 
eomplain. for they would svon starve out 
and we would not hear any more of them. 
The trouble is, these men claim to be 
commission men to handle outside country 
business and it is the last margins of the 
country dealers that constitute the “Jack 
Pot” over which these men aunarrel. The 
oil, as it were. that keens the wheels of 
bur modern commerce going, cut ont the 
rogntry trade and there would be hot 
vs es and a general smash up of the 
Hip mechinery 
'T Now all this happens, not because the 
coantry dealer’ is. so much duller than 
the board of trade men. but thev are not 





banded together en have not the enanitel 
to sewing the market their way 


assistance of actual crop conditions, the 
country dealers get the best of the deal 
and they stand to make big profits. Wheat 


is bound to go up. Nothing can stop it. 
Then what happens? Why, the broker 
through which these country dealers have 
been working goes broke—bankrupt—and 
the deals are declared off, and the cutside 
dealer is cheated again. What property 
the broker has is gobbled up by his broth- 
er board of trade men, and the country 
dealer is without recourse. ; ‘ 

Lumber men have no board of trade 
standiag between them and the consumer, 
nor does farm machinery aor clothing. In 
fact it does not seem necessary to have 
the boards of trade for anything but. farm 
products. The fact is, these men produce 
nothing, are no help to anythine—have no 
excuse for being—are simply lea¢hes suck- 
ing the life-blood from both the producer 
and the consumer. 

Surely the American farmer is long- 
suffering. We hold that there is no need 
fot all this dealing in futures of our 
farm products, but if it cannot be stopped, 
then it should be governed, so that all 
dealers or gamblers, which ever you 
choose to call them could have a fair 
chance and not have their margins stolen 
by brokers conveniently goipg bankrupt 
when they happen to get the worst of 
the deal. Members of the board of trade 
are under bond to their brothe: members, 
so when one fails, the brother. members 
suffer no loss. But when an outsider 
seeks to recover losses, the failed mem- 
ber is hedged about and protected by his 
‘rothers in a way that goes to show that 
the Bulls and Bears prove them such only 
when it becomes necessary to bull or bear 
the market to skin the outside dealer. 

One would naturally suppose that our 
boards of trade would think it necessary 
that their members should be bonded so 
that they should stand to make good all 
their trades, not only to their brother 
members but to the outside trade as well. 
Their not doing so goes to show that they 
are not a business organization but just 
a bunch of gamblers. pure and simple. 
This is not hearsay nor guess work, but I 
know them to be facts.—J. C. Hall. S. D. 


Is grain speculation justifiable? 
You did not ask me for my _ opin- 
ion on that subject, but I intend becom- 
ing a farmer some time, so of course am 
interested. In my estimation it is a 
very good thing. 

If the brokers should quit buying pro- 
duce the consumers do not and will not 
buy more than their immediate wants and 
at market or harvest time who do you 
think would be kind enough to build im- 
mense warehouses and furnish capital to 
carry the produce until the consumer 
called for it? Probably the farmer would 
out of sympathy for the consumer. Not 
much! The result would be such low 
prices at harvest. time that the small 
farmers would be driven to the wall. as 
they need ready cash at that time and 
could not build. warehouses. The more 
hrosperous and intelligent would build 
and store their grain. The most efficient 
of them would build large enough so he 
could take advantave of the more unfor- 
tunate and woe behold the next year he 
would surely quit farming and take ad- 
vantage of;what would then be very easy 
money, sveculating 

Would he pay the rest of the farmers 
more than,courpelled to for their grain? 
Would he*sell to one consumer for $1.50 
a bushel if he could get $1.60 from an- 
other?.. Net-4much!. Why does he not 
compete with the brokers now? There is 
no one to stop him from it. The levers 
of competition are too hot for him. It 
reanires a specialist to make good and 
this same. steennous . competition has 
ifted ont the inefficient and only the 


Once in| best mentally equipped can survive and it 


a while it ‘so happens that with the'is really wonderful that the consumer can 


DEATH TO HEAVES 


AND INDIGESTION 7®0u2tz: 


A Safe, } ai eas 





NEWTON'S fore: Sos tabls 
temper and Ind 
correcting Indigestion, amd he thereat 
eo: estion is therefor 
Death to fieaves® a 
Heaves is not a Lung Trouble. Heaves ts 
brought on by Indigestion caused by overfeed- 
ing bulky food or violent exercise on an over- 
taxed Stomach. Overfeeding enlarges the 
Stomach and Dia retarding thecircu- 
lation and nerve force of the Lungs. Good 
feeders and good workers only have Heaves. 
Newton's cures Chronic Cough, caused by 
Indigestion and theafter-effec*s of Distem per. 
It cures Distemper by driving the poison 
from the b'-od. Newton's, correcting 
Stomach and Bowel troubles, maki ; it a 
Grand Conditioner. Expels Intestinal Worms, 
Staggers, oth. -A Blood Purthes antes Bui 
er, cures Skin 
Eruptions. Economical to use; dose is small. 
yd ee ro all stock. 
up in screw top cans, 50c & A, Large 
can contains 2‘¢ times as much AS andis 
recommend Tr Heaves and Chronic b. 
Sold by all Dealers or sent direct prepaid. 
Newton's isastandard Veterinary Medicine 
backed byTwenty Y ears’ Record ofgood results. 
Satisfaction guaranteed in every can, 
Book with fullexplanation sent free. 
THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


“DON’T SHOUT” 


“Lhear you. Ican hear 
now as well as any- 
body. ‘How?’ Oh, 
something new—THE 
MORLEY PHONE. I’vea 
pair in my ears pow, but 
they are invisible. lwould 
not know [ had them inmy 
self, only that I hear all 
right. HE LEY 
PHONE for the 
DEAF 
made low sounds end 
whispers plainly 
beard. Invisible, con- 
—— weightiess 


Price,$5 Complete  <, adjust it.” 5." bun. 
dred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept.781 Perry Bidg. ,Phila. 






































BSORBI Tamers: 
mankind. Reduces Pa 8wol- 
en Veins, Goitre, W ns, 
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and. 
ers or delivered, Will tell you more 
Manufactured only by 








PAYS $76 PER ACRE 


rent—Southern Louisiana—Richest and best cheap 
land in U.8. Vermilion Parish—Fine climate, 
health—Corn 40 bu , Rice $40, Sugarcane $60 to $120, 
Oranges, Figs, Lemons, Land prives $35 to$65. Tracts 
80 to 1000 acres improved. Black wel! drained soil. 
Values wil! double in 6 years. Fare from K. C. $32.50 
round trip. Get my beautiful illustrated books. — 
LOTT “THE LAND MAN,” 
300 Finance Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


LEARN VETERINARY DENTISERY 
mare SLOOO ihre wonshe ot your spare time 
y illastrated lectures and my diploma 


degree, 
P 1 Free. Detro t Veterinary Dental 
Collene. Detroit, Mich. " 


FOR SALE! 


Gravel for cement work, by carload. E. L. 
HAHN & CO., MUSCATINE, IOWA. 


3 -maki farms. Al! 
New York State woarint pres improves. 
Freecataiog. BURRIS, Robinson Bidg , ELMIRA, WN. Y. 
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TO BUY, SELL OR EXCHANGE PROPERTY 
Addr North Basin Agency, Rinneapolis, Minn 
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C ALVE Raise them without milk. 
Booklet free. 
J. W. BARWELL, Weakegaa, Ii. 
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buy as close to the market price as he, horse, the more whippings he will get, but 
does, if you would realize what expense|the less enmity there is between the 
there is to handle the produce as often|broker and producer, the better for all 
and-as long as they do, but competition is | concerned. 
the life of trade and makes things possible Now, Mr. Farmer, you positively know 
that look impossible. money is the most powerful factor of the 
Everybody wants all he can get for his|day. The mare can not dictate to the 
time regardless of its value but competi-|driver and if she puts a stone in the 
tion keeps hing in his bounds. The farmer} driver’s road, the latter will make her 
is as well off as the city man and as soon! pull the Icad over it. Therefore my as- 
as he gets things handed to him on a@|sertion the less enmity, the better for all 
siiver tray the city man will rush to the] concerned. 
farm and reach for the tray and when I am neither producer nor speculator, 
the commission business and broker busi-|but just a plain business man and my 
ness gets so easy that they earn more than|competitors are making me turn at the 
they are worth we will all rush for that./grindstcne with all my might for just a 
Why do not the men with capital wh0|bare living and conditions are becoming 
work. in commission houses and at the|more strenuous all the time, not only in 
board of trade, in business for them-]our line but in general and the more our 
selves? ‘The game is too -strenuous for/land resources become used up. the fewer 
them and, they might as well try to whip|our luxur’es and the more our conditions 
Jack Johnson, in which case they could|become equalized with those of the old 
earn thousands of doilars in a very short|/country. The good farm owner, I have 
time and the public would be satisfied, he] no doubt will then be a prince, So stick 
earned it. ? : to the farm, gents, and I am going to try 
A writer in the January issue W rites,;it when | get a favorable opportunity.- 
“speculators are only the flies on the Mike Kolkex. I] 
old mare's back tliat is pulling the load.” | > & & 
Now there is. something biting the pro- . ; : 
ducer real hard, but the latter is sasnal | « TOSHING Breeds Poor Practice. 
ing the bite in the wrong place. How | The practice of crossing the various 
does ‘this strike you? The driver is the} >reecs of hogs for market purposes is 
capitalist, the whip is the government, |¢@!ried on to a very great extent. I be 
the flies are the numerous worthless and|lieve many who do this are intelligent 
ne@dless drones of politic ians. ( Puzzle.) | me n and _ think cross-breeding Ss the 
Who is the mare? Does the whip ever hit proper thing, simply because they have 
the driver or the flies? . Not much! Dx eg | never tried any other method, ’ mt 
it ever touch the mare? It seems to me with the varieties of 
If the farmers want what is coming to) earn we have to choose from a person 
them they should organize like the labor| ould find something to suit him without 
unions, but not for the purpose of destroy- mixing up the various breeds, After 
ing competition among the people who are} ten years experience with pure-bred hogs 
handling their produce, for they can not Il certainly “would not vo ha ‘k to the 
begin to hire’ as good service as they are cross-breds if I were orly raising them 
now getting for the same cost. Now if|for pork. A nice, uniform bunch of 
vou are in doubt about this, Mr. Fgrmer,| bogs all of one color and showing good 
the next time you get in a large city, put| breeding will sell much more readily than 
on your thinking cap, look into the brok-|a mixed bunch, although the weight be 
ers and commission man’s unavoidable ex-|the same. 
pense and see all the work he must do, Many farmers seem to think — that 


the amount of 


make good and how 
to lose it after it é 
keep up the strenuous pace and you will 


soon see why 


cessful speculators. 
to 
Suppose they 
all over the country 
go on strike and would not raise anything 
for their own 


Getting back 


tion. 


except 
little more? 


go to such extremes, 
easily see what power the farmers would 
Competition equalizes finan- 
cial conditions among human beings auto- 
the best 
the best paying positions and the 
more the other fellow kicks, like the balky 


then have. 


matically, 
get 








goods he must handle to breeders are getting pure-bred hogs bred 
easy it is for him|dewn too fine. with teo small a bone 

is made if he does not|and too short-bodied. True, some breed- 

“rs lay more stress on size of ear and 

all city people are not suc-|'ength of snout and the way the hair 
lies than they do on bone, length and 

the farmers organiza- | quality, but not all. Those minor points 
were well orgapized|“re all right if quality is not sacrificed 

and they decided to|for them. ‘There is a good deal of dif- 


ference of opinion among breeders them- 


needs or but very|Sselves as to what an ideal hog is. Any- 
Of course it would not do to}/®ne can very nearly get the exact type 


of hog he prefers without mixing up the 
various breeds. 

Another argument used for crossing is 
that pure-bred sows do not farrow enough 
pigs. But it is not the number of pigs 
that a sow farrows that counts: it's the 
number she ‘is capable of raising well. 


but the reader can 


mental workers will 
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| have got larger litters and raised a 
much larger per cent of pigs ‘farrowed 
from pure-bred sows than I ever did 
from grades. I have had pure-bred far 


rows ‘that weighed 285 pounds at seven 


| months old. and out of litters where the 


sows raised tenor twelve pigs each. 

My advice to anyone would be to keep 
pure-bred hogs. Pick the breed -you like 
| best, and when you get a sow that raises 
good, uniform litters, keep her. Give her 
extra care, for one such sow is worth 
three or four grades. 

1 think one réason a good many farm 
ers mix their hogs is because they have 
something that is not doing right, and 
cross them to try and overcome the evil 
Sometimes one out-cross will ‘seem — to 
improve the herd, but if they had looked 
around # little it is more than probable 
they could have found something of the 
same breed that would have corrected 
the evil just as well and still left the 
herd pure. I have already intimated, 
there are enough different types in any 
one of the breeds to correct almost any 
fault that comes up if proper care is 
used in mating without any outside cross- 


ing.—W. H. U. 


* * * 
~ “ 


Eliminating the Middleman 
In selling a 300 pound hog recently 
eliminated first the buyer who buys 
to car at the stockyards and made a gain 
of $5.then we went a step farther and 
eliminated the butcher who buys for the 
hotels, and other places that purchase 
meat by the quarter or half, selling our 
dressed hog directly to these places our 
selves, and we gained another $5. If we 
had a step farther still, and sold in 
small lots to the consumer we should have 


we 


added another V to the gain, and all this 
jgain did not cost us a pound of extra 
feed but only a littl time and extra 
labor. The middleman gets a _ greater 
percent of gain for his time and money 
than we do, and he figures to get it every 
time, revardless of the price of. corn, or 
the cost to the consumer. He takes a 
good slice for himself off both producer 
and consumer. It is profitable: to cut out 
as many of these parasites as possible. 


Speaking of hogs, our neighbor, Edwin 
Alexander, whois something of a hog 
man, says his pigs are very good. examples 
of New England Thrift. His little . pigs 
run into the cow stable at will. Watch 
ing quietly one day he saw them running 
along until they found a cow lying down, 
where they stopped to take a drink of 
milk. Others run along till they came 
to another, where the same thing hap 
pened. This became so much of a pas- 
time for the pigs that in order to get any 
milk he was obliged to shut them out of 
the stable.—H. M. M. 
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Your feed is wasted; 
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diseases get in their destructive work. 
troubled with worms don't thrive. They cough, 
have fever, act dull, and don't gain a pound, 
your profits are stolen; 
your animals frequently die, causing total loss 
of many dollars. I'll stop all'this quick with Sal-Vet, the great charge when it arrives, and when the 60 days are up 
worm destroyer and Conditioner. I have done it for thousands 
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‘Your Losses from Worms—"!Pre You Pay 








Little pigs only a few weeks washes old arc are often found loaded with | Read This Letters | Mery tnt Sab-Vcs te my nove sd went, have had colt gf 
worms. Hogg of all ages suffer from these deadly parasites, | era bed. One west ot ft me, on thew ning anon a4 st shout 40 age and pi 
Then cholera, swine plague and othercontagious voase_nase aewting four’? "A. 3, HUFFMAN, Leipslc, Oblo. 
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many head of stock you 





days. 


report results. 
of ot I’ll do it for yon, before you pay 
Ra wil] just send me the coupon, 


Sidney R. Feil. Pres, THE S. R. FEM CO., Dept. 5S. Cleveland, Ohio 











Send No Money— Just the Coupon ¢ 
If you will fill out the coupon, tell me how 

ve—mailit tome, 

I'll suip enough Sal-Vet to last them 60 

You simply ay the small freight 


the deadly etomach and free intestinal worms, 
I'll cancel the charge. You won’t owe mea cent. 


"ailet , . 
If it does not rid all your stock of “ Y ag f fi “ Pf ' 
Ms oe Ses A rr P os! 
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A Movement Toward World Peace. 

We have a rare treat for you in a 
message from Sir Francis Vane of Eng- 
land, a man who has seen service in 
the Boer war, a man who is at the head 
of World Scouts and who says he will 
soon come to the United States to start 
the movement here. 

Boys like adventure and chances to 
show their bravery. They like excitement 
and hence war stories appeal to a real live 
boy. He thrills at the drum beat and 
dreams of a chance to be a soldier—not 
a soldier in the ranks but an officer at 
the head of the charge! 

Boys, there is no glory in war. There 
are no manly qualities required to shoot 
at an enemy ont of sight, or carry on 
the game of bluff that the political war- 
riors of the nations play. In modern 
warfare few battles require brave 
charges. It is a fight at long range 
with more suffering and loss from dis- 
ease than from bullets. The hand to 
hand conflict is no more. 

Army life offers no inducement to a 
boy who knows what he is getting into. 
It is a dull life with very few chances 
to do a single useful act. Put away 
your dreams of leading a charge up some 
battlement, for officers never lead—they 
direct from a tent miles away from the 
dangers of war. If you seck adventure, 
or opportunities to do heroic deeds stay 
out of the army and you can find them 
in the ordinary walks of life. 

Believing these things to be true, we 
are against war. We stand for world 
peace, and if the coming generation of 
which you are a part, will oppose this 
war god, this war talk, this equipping 
for war at tremendous cost and no pur- 
pose, we will have a common brother- 
hood of man, and no man shall be called 
a “foreigner.” 

With these principles in mind the edi- 
tor wrote to Sir Francis Vane of England 
for information about the World Scouts, 
an organization of boys that knows no 
national boundary lines, knows no army 
ritual, knows no snobbery, and knows 
only duty to every living thing that needs 





help. 

The World Scout must seek his ad- 
ventures and heroic acts in doing good 
without reward. He is to do kind deeds 
all the time whether in the World Scout 
uniform or not. He is to be a living 
force in the world of uplift. 

This leaves the boy free to live a 
natural life of fun and freedom, but a 
life of study and service. The order 
does not take away boyhood but ennobles 
it by taking away all tendency to mean- 
ness. The World Scout must be chival- 
rous, a knight in this modern world of 
hustling business. He must ficht selfish- 
ness, meanness and unkindness in him- 
self instead of the imaginary drarons 
the knights of old were supposed to slay. 
Our present boy has the heroine in his 
mother, sister—or some other boy's sis- 
ter! 

I wonder how many country boys 
would like to belong to such an order 
as World Scouts. It differs from Boy 
Scouts we have in this country in that 
Boy Scouts have a military tendency, 
the World Scouts do not. The World 
Scout studies nature, the things around 
him, knows the birds and animals, how 
to make himself useful in the ordinary 
walk of life. Does this appeal to you? 


The Editor Writes Sir Francis. 


Jan. 9, 1912. 
Sir Francis Vane, 
London, England. 
My Dear Sir: I read a_ splendid 
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article in The American Magazine of 
January by Albert J. Nock on the World 
Scout movement in .Europe, and never 
has anything along that line appealed to 
me as does this movement. 

Successful Farming has stood out hold- 
ly for international peace. We believe 
that the time has come to quit training 
and equipping for war, and the World 
Scout movement fits in exactly with these 
ideas. 

In this country the Boy Scouts have 
been organized chiefly in the cities, and 
to some extent, of course, in the towns, 
but this organization has not extended 
into the rural districts. I cannot say 
why this is unless it be the fact that 
there is so much artificiality in the move- 
ment. There seems to be a tendency to 
make the boy unnatural, though of course 
the motive is to make him manly. 

I believe the World Scouts movement 
would take with the country boys of 
America. Successful Farming goes to 
600,000 farm homes. We maintain a de- 
partment esnecially for the boys and I 
would like vere much to give these boys 
an idea of the organization known as 
World Scouts. 

Could you not write a few words to our 
boys that might inspire them to desire 
such a movement in America—something 
that we could print at the head of such 
an article as we could write after study- 
ing such ilterature on the subject as you 
may see fit to send us? Possibly I am 
asking too much, but I take this liberty 
with the knowledge that you were the 
originator of this movement and you are 
now at the head of it in Europe, there- 
fore you are the highest authority on the 
subject. 

Awaiting your pleasure in the matter, 
and wishing you and the World Scouts 
all the success you deserve, I beg to 
remain, 

Yours very truly, 
Alson Secor, Editor. 


Sir Francis Replies. 
Editor of Successful Farming: 

My Dear Sir: Your kind letter has 
been forwarded to me in the country, 
and I feel from it that we have a true 
comrade in a world work in Des Moines. 
The whole truth is that the greatest ob- 
ject in the world, unity and peace, (1 
speak as a soldier who has seen war and 
its effects) can only be obtaind by one 
or two ways, or by both. First, the re- 
volt of the people against its injustice 
and degradation: second, by and through 
the hearts of the young. But the old 
method did not appeal to the young. It 
was too passive—too little color—not ad- 
venturous enough. Yet, naturally chil- 
dren are united. God has not created 
hlood-thirsting babies or snobs. We have, 
therefore, in this aspect of the question, 
only to find an adventurous and pictur- 
esque calling and apply it to the service 
of unity and we obtain the suffrage of 
the young. In a World Chivalry of, the 
Young for Scouting, we have, I think. 
all this. I know we have it, for I have 
addressed many hundreds of meetings of 
boys of several races, and always have 
found an altruistic acceptance of the 
ideal of world chivalry—and it is, as I 
believe, the best antidote to the war 
spirit too often encouraged in them. In 
fact, a major portion of the evil in the 
world, is that which, by suggestion has 
been imprinted on the young brains when 
these are most plastic. 

I have sent with this a short address 
to the country boys of America, which I 
should feel highly honored if you will 
put in Successful Farming, and I also 
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This Department is for all the Farm Boys. You Don't Have to “Jein.” 








enclose copies of “The World Scout,” 
which you may find useful in helping 
you to understand what we wish to do. 

I shail be truly grateful for your co- 
operation in this work. It is possible 
I may go to America next month, when 
( will, if I do so, give a series of lectures 
(with lantern slides) explaining our 
work. 

Wishing you and my young comrades, 
the American country boys, every success 
as Scouts, I remain, yours sincerely— 
Francis Vane of Hutton. 


To the Country Boys of America. 


To you who are, because you are 
young, the lords of the future, 1 call to 
you to come into this World Scout order, 
so that you, with us, may go out to ad- 
venture, to make the world a nobler 
dwelling place. I call upon you to put on 
your uniform and to enroll yourselves 
so tay knights, making your bodies 
hard, your minds strong, and keeping 
your hearts tender and true, so that 
you may be able, as the knights used to 
do, to protect the weak, to relieve suf- 
fering, to save the helpless, to defend 
your neighbor—to strengthen yourselves 
as your great Republic did in past times, 
to unite rather than divide. 

I want you to go out gaily, keeping 
the Scout law, with flags and banners, in 
uniform with noble ideas behind the uni- 
form—into your glorious forests and 
prairies—to march to camp, to enjoy 
the world, always remembering you are 
enrolled as protectors, and not as de- 
stroyers. And wherever you go you will 
be received with honor, as your com- 
rades have been in Europe; equally in 
the palaces of kings, as in the huts of 
peasants, because you are the modern 
seckers for the Ifoly Grail, which is, in 
truth, the bringing back into this old 
earth of ours the ideals of justice, hu- 
manity, and unity, too long hidden from 
our eyes. 

This can be done better by your youn 
hearts, enthusiastic, energetic and on 
venturous, than any other means. As 
your power, if you enter the order of 
World Scouts, will be great, so will also 
be your responsibility; for you, in fact, 
initiate a revolution in the world, and 
prove that the old fallacy of selfishness 
as a means of success, is wrong; and 
that the man who only minds his own 
business does but a small portion of his 
duty to the world and his neighbor. 

If you answer this call, you have a 
gay and adventurous life before you—in 
danger often, in struggles a!ways, dis- 
playing the self-sacrifice which your 
fathers exhibited in war, to the far nobler 
active service of the world by displaying 
the same qualities every day and thereby 
working on the wheels of progress to- 
ward that dav when cruelty and injus- 
tice will be eliminated, and man will be 
to man as a friend. 

May God bless you in your enterprise. 
—Francis Vane of Hutton. 

> + & 

You will need a clear eye, steady nerve 
and quick brain to go through the world 
successfully, 

Don't swear. When you use profane 
language you lower yourself in the es- 
timation of yourself and of all persons 
whose regard is worth having. 

Learn to cook. Some may sneer at 
the idea of a boy cooking, but, my, friend, 
you can’t live long without eating, and 
you may some time be situated where 
you must do your own cooking or go 


: hungry. 





Announcement: We are pleased to state that we will run another serial story for boys by Katharin Atherton Grimes, 
whose story How Jimmie Made Good, charmed the boys—and others last summer. This new story is full of boy life on the 


farm. You will like it. 
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ing makes of tires. 


For the year 1910, 44 leading 
motor car makers contracted for 
Goodyear tires. 

For the year 1911, 
came to them. 

For this year we have contracts 
from the makers of 127 leading 
cars. ; 

That shows how car makers— 
the men who know best—have 
come to the Goodyear tires. 


64 makers 





Last year our sales exceeded the 
sales of the previous 12 years put 
together. 

We sold enough tires in 1911 to 
completely equip 102,000 cars. 

In two years the demand for No- 
Rim-Cut tires has multiplied six 
times over. Now these tires are 
by far the most popular tires that 
are made. 

Thousands of users told thou- 
sands of others that these pat- 
ented tires cut their tire bills in 
two. Theresulting 


Proved Average 


Goodyear No-R:m-Cut tires are adver- 
tised as 10 per cent oversize. 

We claim that this oversize adds 25 
per cent to the tire mileage. 

Lately we made a comparison, based 
on cubic capacity, with five other lead- 


And No-Rim-Cut tires, on the average, 
proved 16.7 per cent larger than the 
other tires of equal rated size. 

Only three tires out of 20 comparisons 
came within 10 per cent of our size. 

That means in air capacity, not in 


Adopted by 127 Leading Makers 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 
Oversize, 16.7% 


mere outer measurements. It is air that 
carries the load. 

Each one per cent oversize means one 
per cent extra carrying capacity. 

Oversize means to save blowouts—to 
increase the tire mileage—to cut down 
tire expense. 

And you get this oversize in No-Rim- 
Cut tires without any extra cost. 

That is one of the reasons why these 
patented tires now far outsell any other 


type of tire. 


tire—23 per cent of all ruined tires are 
rim-cut. That is proved by actual 
Statistics. 


A punctured tire may be wreck- 
ed in this way by running 200 feet. 
A soft tire may be wrecked with- 
out puncture. 


No-Rim-Cut tires save that ruin 
and worry. 


Then 10 per cent oversize, under 
average conditions, adds 25 per 
cent to the tire mileage. 

It means an over-tired car to 
take care of extra weight. It saves 
the blowouts due to overloading. 

And No-Rim-Cut tires, as told 
above, average 16.7 per cent over- 
size. 

These two features together— 
No-Rim-Cut and oversize — under 


average conditions cut tire bills in 
two. Tens of thousands of motor 
car owners have proved that. 


No Extra Cost 


These patented tires used to cost 
one-fifth more than other stand- 
ard tires. Now they cost an equal 
price. 

These tires which can’t rim-cut 
cost the same as tires that do. 
These oversize tires cost the same 
as skimpy tires. 

You can get them by simply in- 
sisting on Goodyear No-Rim-Cut 
tires. 

| anette 

These tires represent the final 
result of our 13 years spent in tire 
making. 

In every way they are as near 
perfection as tires can ever get. 
They will mean 





demand now com- 
els a capacity of 
500 tires daily. 


Save 
One-Half 


The saving comes 
here: 

No-Rim-Cut tires 
make rim cutting 
impossible. 

With the old-type 
tire—the clincher 








(j00D,YEAR 
No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without 
Double-Thick Non-Skid Treads 


to you an immense 
reduction on the 
upkeep of your 
car. 


Our new Tire 
Book is ready. It 
is filled with facts 
you should k.ow. 
Ask us to mad it 
to you, 








Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 





THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO, AKRON, OHIO 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories ae? Repair Outfits 
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Corn Improvement. 
SEEDBED 

A good seed-bed cannot be empha- 
sized too strongly, as it is very essential 
that we have a good, rich, deep and mel- 
low seed-bed where the plants can spread 
their roots to gather nourishment. There 
should also be in the soil a sufficient sup- 
ply of plant food for the plants to feed 
upan. 

The environments and conditions of 
the plant and soil should be looked after 
very carefully see that the soil does 
not become packed by the rain or baked 
by the sun, or allowed to grow weeds 
which are very apt to hinder the growth 
of the corn A good system of crop Tro- 
tation should be practiced to rid the 

nd of weeds and other injurious in- 
sect enemies that are harmful. 

SELECTION OF SEED 

Selecting good seed at harvest time and 
making a study of the characteristics of 
each individual stalk and ear is of vital 
importance As it is evident that qual 
ity and quantity of grain on the ear 


is dependent upon the stalk that bears | 
it and the secret of good crops lies large 
vy in the selection of good seed. 

Ilaving our seed se 1e4 ted, tle ext step 


of importance is to exercise vau-‘on in 
caring for it from the time it ts & -hered 
until it is planted It should te ied to 
gether with a string and hung up in a 
we 
free from moisture, rats ana mice. 


TESTING THE SEED 


\ few months before planting, another 
ireful selection of each ear should be 
de, discarding those ears that do not 
onform to our standard The ears that | 
ure be planted should now be tested 
o determine the vitality and vigor of 
each ear This may be done by taking 


four or six kernels from each ear, soak-| 


ll lighted and ventilated. recor: that is| 


ing in water for at least a day, then plac- 
ing them in a shallow box filled half 
full of moist sawdust or dirt covered with 
a white cloth marked off in squares, 
placing the kernels of one ear in each 
square, then covering again with another 
cloth and sawdust. In a few days they 
should be examined and the ears whose 
kernels show a weak vitality should be 
discarded at once. 
BREEDING PLAT 

Another very successful method that 
has proven a great aid in the improve- 
ment of corn is a breeding plat, or the 
ear-to-the-row method. Select a desir- 
able number of the very best ears and 
rlant each ear in a separate row, plant- 
ing three kernels to the hill. A record 
should be kept of each ear and row so 
you can at the end of the season compare 
the production of each ear. The breed- 
ing plat should be located so distance 
from the other corn field to prevent the 
corn from mixing 

After the appear and before 
| the pollen begins to fall, go through the 
plat and detassel every alternate row to 
prevent inbreeding. I would advise pull- 
ing out the tassels instead of cutting with 
ja knife 
All seed used for the next year’s crop 
and breeding plat should be selected from 
the detasseled rows that gave the high- 
est yield and conformed the nearest to 
our ideal. 

SELECTING FOR EARLINESS 

To improve the early maturing qual- 
ities, go through this plat and pick those 
ears that mature first. This should be 
done just before the corn is re ady to cut. 

It is evident that a farmer can by a 
careful selection materially change the 
constituents of his corn, thus growing a 
orn that is of higher feeding value for 
This can be done by 





tassels 


his farm animals. 





taking a kernel from the desirable ear, 
cutting with a jack knife from the tip 
to crown of the kernel. The larger part 
of the protein is found in the hard, horny 
portion known as the horny starch. To 
determine the per cent of oil, cut the ker- 
nel crossways about one-third the distance 
from the tip, then note the thickness of 
the germ. It is the protein and oil that 
we are after to improve the feeding qual- 
ities. So the more hard, horny starch 
and larger the germ we can get, the bet- 
ter. 

Planting those ears that show a large 
per cent of protein and oil, we can ex- 
pect to grow seed that is also high in 
protein and oil. After making a few 
examinations it will not be very diffi- 
cult to distinguish those ears that show 
a high percentage of protein and oil. One 
kernel of each ear is a fair index of 
these qualities. 

Shelling each ear separately and pick- 
ing out the damaged and inferior ker- 
nels would also aid materially in improv- 
ing the corn crops, especially to secure 
a more even stand. 

In conclusion, let me enumerate a few 
important points to be taken into con- 
sideration in improving the corn crop. 
First, select good seed. Second, have 
your seed well cured. Third, test every 
ear intended for planting. Fourth, grade 
seed to kernels of uniform size and shape. 
Fifth, select ears that show a high per 
cent of protein and oil. Sixth, test and 
adjust the planter to drop the desired 
number of kernels to the hill. Seventh, 
select a good breeding plat away from the 
other corn fields. Eighth, get a good seed 
bed. Ninth, see that the environments 
and conditions of the plant and soil are 
right to insure a rapid growth during the 
growing season. Tenth, keep the culti- 
vator going to destroy the weeds and 
keen the ground loose—A. F. Block, 
Dodge Co., Wise. 
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Planter solves your problem. 


value of your acres by increasing the yield per acre. 


eat Corn Planter the utmost in durability, si 
of tests prove overwhelming superiority. T 


You want maximum crops on the smallest investment of money and labor. 
It does more and better work at less expense and with less labor. 
It has paved the way to bigger profits for thousands of 
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farmers and will do just the same for you if you give it a chance. 


Earns More Than Cost in Increased Crops 
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It is a well-known fact that in the same field the soil varies in richness. Too 
many kernels mean small ears, too few mean waste of land. Youcan 
instantly change to drop more or less kernels without stopping or leav- 


ing seat. This planter lets you utilize all rich- 
ness and produce bigger yields on same land 
at less cost and less labor. 


implement dealers recommend 


It will pay you to 


plus a postal card. his cost has saved 


licity, ACCURACY of drop. 
e only all-satisfying Planter. 


Counts and plants the seed 
each hill just so far apart. The amazing accuracy of this machine in measuring, in counting, in 
planting, is the result of over 25 years’ experience. It is recognized by authorities as having no 
equal and is endorsed by the best corngrowers of this country. Most of the leading independent 
Island No. 1 above all others. 


4 Marvelous Convertible 


No otherplanter has the simple,interchangeable drop-plate arrangement of the Rock Island— 
nor the clutch that defies the wear and tear of sand and dirt. These features are exclusive— 
found with many other equally practical ones, only in the Rock Island No. 1 Corn Planter. 
o into the subject more thoroughly. It will cost but a moment of time 











The Rock Island No, 1 Corn 
It increases the 


ROCK ISLAND 


No. 1 Corn Planter 


st so many seeds to a hill, 


dollars for others. 


Send for FREE book. It tells ail about this marvelous machine with the almost human 
finger touch. Itis yours by return mail. Write tonight. 


Rock Island Plow Co.,402A Second Ave., Rock Island, Ill. 
eel 





1912 Pratt 


-F orty 


Fourth Successful Year 


Backed by 39 Years’ Manufacturing Experience 


Guaranteed for one year. batt Starter, 120-inch Wheel Base, Unit 


Power Plant, Three-point Suspe nsion, Bosch Magnet 
e Control Levers, EI lectric Sice 


’ $2,000, fully equipped, 


able Rims, %x4 inch Tires, Insi 
and Tail Lamps. List price Model “H 


, Demount- 


Mohair Top, Windshield, Speedometer, Prest-o-lite Tank, etc. 
There are many localities where we have no agent, and if you 


will write us, we will send you our catalog and interesting proposi- 
tion on a car for your own use. We also make a full line of car- 
riages and harness. 
ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO. 
Elkhart, Indiana 
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..Farm Machinery.. 


SMOOTH HARROW. 


The spike tooth smoothing harrow is 
without doubt the king of the smoothing 
harrows. In picking out one for a farm, 
the first requirement is a strong frame. 
The more durable material is steel, al- 
though wood frames are used. There 
may be a little in favor of the wood frame 
when the cost is considered, but when the 
wearing qualities are considered the steel 
frame is worth the money. The frame 
should be well braced and its goose necks 
(they are the connections to the draft 
bar) should be heavy enough to allow for 
the heavy wear that they will receive. 
There should be a lever for adjusting the 
angle of the teeth, this is so that the 
depth of cultivation can be regulated, and 
in order that the teeth can be placed 
flat on the ground when the harrow is 
taken from field to field. 

Next, the question of teeth should be 
considered—square and diamond teeth are 
considered the best, although there is not 
much against the round and oval teeth, 
except that the fastenings are apt to be 
less secure. The teeth should have heads 
on them to prevent slipping through the 
fastenings and becoming lost. 

Where several sections are used to- 
gether, a harrow cart can be used to an 
advantage. Sometimes the harrowing is 
done as fast as the plowing by hitching 
one section of a smoothing harrow in 
back of the riding plow. There is no 
time better to harrow the land than just 
after it is plowed, as you catch the soil 
and break it up before clods have had a 
chance to form. 

DISC HARROW. 

The disc harrow is a tool that every 
farmer must have in order to do up-to- 
date farm work. Several special types 
of this tool have been made in order to 
do some class of work better than could 
be done by the disc harrow itself. There 
are the full disc, cutaway, spading and 
the alfalfa disc harrows. The full disc 
is the tool that everybody needs first. The 
cutaway gives a deeper penetration, while 
the spading goes still deeper; then the 
alfalfa is especially for that crop. 

The frame of the disc must be exam- 
ined with care. It should be well made, 
braced and connected in a rigid manner 
to the tongue. 

The bearings in the disc is the place 
that the wear comes. Bearings should be 
of ample size, well protected from the 
dust, have easy method of oiling and be 
lined with bushings that are easily and 
cheaply repaired. Wood bushings have 
been found to be very satisfactory in this 
respect and are to be recommended. 

The discs should be from 14 to 18 
inches in diameter, depending on the likes 
and dislikes of the purchaser; perhaps 
the 16-inch is the most generally used. 

Levers to vary the angle of the disc 
should be supplied. It will be found 
more satisfactory to have a lever for each 
gang, as it is often necessary to have 
the gangs at different angles. 

The gang bolt should be large enough 
to stand the strain and should be square 
rather than round. 

Tongue trucks are used on these har- 
rows and are to be commended, as they 
take the weight off the horses’ shoulders 
and eliminate the “whipping” of the 
tongue. It is claimed that the use of the 
tongue truck takes away to a certain ex- 
tent the control of the harrow. This is 
true, but the good accomplished more 
than offsets the evil.—Daniel Scoates. 
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The heaven that does not in some way 
begin on earth is not likely to begin 
anywhere. 

Remember that there is something to 
be considered besides pattern in the fabric 
of life. There is fiber. 

Sunshine shows things in their right 
colors. So cheerfulness brings out the 
true colors of life. 

There is no purer happiness than the 
love of work, the results of which are 
manifest in the welfare of others. 

How much shall we give? If we put 
ourselves in the place of the receiver 
it will help us to a decision. 

Eye and ear are easy avenues to the 
heart. Unless we guard their gates 


**Count the Indians 
on the Road”’ 








The 


Motocycle 


This up-to-date vehicle will take 
you at any speed over any road, 
any distance and back again. 


THE INDIAN 1912 MODELS 
4H. P., Single Cylinder, $200 7 H. P., Twin Cylinder, $250 


The handiness, the peculiar readiness for use and the reliability of the Indian make it 
a wise and profitable investment for the farmer. Maintained at small expense. Official 
record shows that the Indian has run nearly 32 miles on 1 pint of gasoline. Can be run 
at any speed from 3 to 50 miles an hour. Invaluable in emergencies. Fits your needs 
to better advantage than any other vehicle. 

The Free Engine Clutch enables you to slow down and get off without stopping 
the engine and to start again without pedaling or running alongside. You simply move 
a lever. 

14 Important improvements in 1912 models. New Indian Armored type 
magneto is entirely enclosed. Protected from oil, dust and moisture. Perfect ignition 
assured. ‘This feature and the Free Engine Clutch are supplied free of extra charge 
with all 1912 Indians. 

1,200 agents throughout the country sell the Indian. So that no matter where 
you may ride, you’re always in Indian territory. 

Learn more about this wonderfilly useful machine. Write today for new 1912 
catalogue. Mailed free to any addres:. 


THE HENDEE MFG. CO. 


(Laspest Manefigutavers ; 
Harnad reset 887 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 
SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 


CHICAGO DENVER 














Saves Four Backs and Three Men 
and Pays for Itself 


The Burr Automatic Safety Tackle 
=== Blockis theone rope tackle block made 
without teeth, wedges and eccentrics 

to bite, wear and tear rope. It’s different 
from all other blocks. Does a chain 
block's work at half the cost to buy. 
Can't slip. Holds as rigidly on wet and 
greasy rope as ondry. Can'tjam. Can't 
do anything but the right thing. So 
accurate that you can raise and lower 
any weight a hair's b 4 


Burr 


















Why let four men on a heavy 
lifting job strain their backs -= 
unfit themselves for good wor 
on other jobs the rest of the day? It’s 
losing money for you farmers. 


The Burr Automatic Safety Tackle 
Block does the work of four men 
easily. ONE man can change wagon 
boxes, move great stones, stretch wire 
fence, mcve sick and injured animals 
and do many other tough jobs with 
this wonderfully simple t e block 
and do it without exertion. You will 


the WAGES OF THREE. So the 
Burr pays for itself on the first job 

ou do with it. On the next twenty 
Jobs, for instance, it will save 

he pay of SIXTY men. Think 
that over! Is it worth from 70c 
to $4.25 to get one ofthem? You 
gon get a 600-lb. capacity Burr 

You can get other Burr 

Blocks that will lift up to 5,000 
Ibs. at prices ranging up to $4.25. 

“Think of the work these blocks 
do and compare the saving 
with the prices. Can you go 
without one? 


Don't pay handreds of times 
the cost of of these blocks in ex- 
tra wavesand chance strain- 
ing your ~~ ee the same 
time. Geto 

Write today tor fall infor- 
mation, sizes, _—— eto. 
itnow. You'l 
out them once you know what 
theysave. We’ Ve"iltell youwhere 
you can see Burr 


son gute tina, on. sattedes, nia @ 








sin finds in them the short cut it seeks. 





GALVANIZING or PAINT 
WHICH? 


Think of the years galvanizing has added to 
the life of fence wire. Galvanized Peerless 
Gates will give the same additional service— 

dq carry a heavy rust-proof coat. Big massive 
wot frames of high carbon steel tubing; filled with 
> Close spaced Peerless Fencing of all No. 9 
_———— ey wire. Fitted with a handy double latch—a 


barb wire top for safety. 
F-RAISING GATES lift themselves—no dragging or lugging—raise 
and swing over snow, grass or rubbish. Save time, temper and trouble. 


The ‘“‘hurry-up’’ gates—always on the job—always work. If there is no Peer- 
less dealer in your town, write direct. 


PEERLESS WIRE FENCE €0., 243 Michigan St., Adrian, Mich. 
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Corn is King, and much more protein 
feed is needed, because of the large num- 
ber o. hows, and the large amount of corn 
consumed, yet there is actually less of 
these feeds produced than formerly. So 
as there i su h call for protein feeds, and 
such a shortage, and inasmuch as the 
s' pp ying of the required amount of this 
substance increases the feeding value of 
corn 30 to 100 per cent, it will readily be 
seen that the important thing is to supply 
this much needed part of the ration at 
lowest possible cost. 

We find that our dairymen, by feeding 
just ight, though not always using the 
lowest -riced feeds, secure yields actually 
doubling the amoun. produced from the 
same cow, with very little extra cost, so 
by culling cows a little and feeding cor- 
rectly, ¢he dairy product of the state can 
b« doubled \.ith turee-fourths the present 
number o cows, with less labor, and no 
more fee 

Now, get this: The same principle ap- 
plies *o «ll animals and especially the 
hor. I nt you to understand that 
tLo gt I have known scores to change 
to ‘he met’ d I. 1! suggest I never have 
known «n 0’ nge back to any other. 
The »oint ‘s ths, feeding hogs all corn is 
the worst -0s ible practice, and because 
of its -b ‘ance in the corn belt has led 
to g av’ mist. kes ir its use, and yet it 
ought to be, nc can be, made to assist 
us, rbeyondo most optimistic dreams. 
How? Just simply by supplying the re- 
quitcd amount of protein to balance the 
ration with the corn, ever having in 


mind the cheapest ration after it is bal- 
anced. 

The hog is a grass eating animal as 
well as the cow, and as a shoat of 50 





Economical Pork 


Production 
By George V. Fowler 






pounds needs a ration of about 1 to 5 1-2, 
if you can give him 1 pound of corn a 
day on clover, alfalfa or rape pasture, he 
gets about two-thirds of bis support from 
the pasture, which costs so little, and one- 
third from the corn, and is just as well 
fed as though he had been fed in a dry 
yard 2 and 3 pounds of middlings, which 
is a perfect feed for shoats of that size, 
but would cost nearly 3 times as much. 
Prof. Dietrich claims each 100 pounds of 
live weight of hogs requires six-tenths of 
a pound of protein. We will take it 
that he means on an average for the 
little pig needs more, according to weight, 
ari the older one less, 

The feeds that are rich in protein are 
tankage, oil meal, skim-milk and gluten, 
containing the greatest amount of protein 
in the order named, and I may say, as 
skim-milk contains more than nine-tenths 
water, it must fgure 1,050 pounds to 
furnish 100 pounds solids, and because 
of this fact it cannot be fed with corn 
to little pigs to advantage without ad- 
ditional protein contained in tankage, oil 
meal or gluten, etc. Therefore, the pro- 
tein it contains is not as valuable as that 
contained in the feeds which do not con- 
tain the surplus of water, and again be- 
cause after the calves are fed, there is not 
enough in the state to supply over about 
3 per cent of the amount needed in hog 
feeding. 

These feeds can be used with corn so 
as to make a perfect feed for pigs without 
kim-milk, even if young, but not so with 
skim-milk «nd corn without these feeds 
because of its excess of water. 

Now, get this: The calf, because you 
have deprived him of his mother’s whole 
milk, may even be glad to get skim-milk, 





but I take it after the pig is, say two 
weeks old, you feed his mother for milk 
production. He would take it as a joke 
if you should offer him skim-milk from 
the cow, as his mother will then be sup- 
plying her family with plenty of warm 
whole milk and with greater profits. 

As protein is supposcd to fF» searce and 
is most needed in the corn belt it is 
figured at about 5 times the value of 
carbohydrates. This is , artial'y true and 
yartially false. While in th» win:_r there 
Ss a shortage of this substan:e, so it is 
valuable, but in summer there is a sur- 
pilus, therefore, its value hes diminished 
say 300 per cent. Who ever told you 
that before? Yet it i tru. How is it 
with ice in January? No value to speak 
of, but next August it is diff rent. What 
was coal worth last Augrst t use t sup- 
ply warmth? Nothing. So you see pro- 
tein in winter costs well up, but in sum- 
mer is produced cheaper than carbohy- 
drates. What is it worth now for that 
purpose? 

Mr. QO. J. Cook, who was foreman on 
my farm, fed hogs on a test in th- latt- 
part of winter, taking shoats that \. eighed 
about 266 each and fat and ready for mar- 
ket, then made a gain of 70 pounds each 
in 26-days, an average of 2.7 pounds a 
day. They were fed a mixture of bleod 
meal and shorts, 1 1-2 pounds a day for 
first half, and gained 2 1-2 p-unds a day 
and were fed 2 pounds each the last half, 
and made a gain of 3 pounds a day. After 
being with me four years he bought a 
farm and now runs that, and last Decem- 
a his Ey shoats were sold and aver- 

unds each. 

as — B +? now consider pigs on pasture, 
especially clover. It is now becoming well 
known by many that clover in the corn 
belt is so valuable in rotation for furnish- 
ing nitrogen to the soil that when grown 
and pastured by hogs (which are fed 
cats}, really costs nothing, because at 
the end of the season the added fertility 
is more valuable than the rent of the 
pasture. I asked J. W. Bennett of Jan- 
ville to feed 4 pigs gluten feed on Glover 
pasture. They averaged 30 pourds each 
and were fed 100 pounds of gluten. which 
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writers, Dr. Hess is himsel 


Free from the ist to the 
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Man, asserting his dominion over all creatu 
form her feed into milk. In her natural state 
her offspring, bu in her domesticated condition, 


of ** The Dr. Hess Idea”’ 


More Milk 


Without Increasing Ration 


has converted the cow into a machine to trans- 

cow gave milk only fora brief period to nourish 7 
if, e must yield milk in abundance nearly the year 1 

rund. Asab.g milk supply can be obtained only by giving its equivalent in feed, the tendency has "P= 

bee toward overfeeding, and consequent impaired digestion, etc. 
wastes a lot of feed through non-digestion—in fact, you cam fatten your hogs on the grain that pesese 
thicugh y ur cows and other stock undigested. 
Now, nsidering the tendency to impaired digestion and thenatural waste of nutrition, why not avail yourself 
which strengthens digestion. Given in a small dose twice a day. , 


DR. HESS STOCK TONIC | 


savecapartof e wasted feed, expels the worms and relieves minor stock ailments, 
Eighteen years tes has firmly established Dr. Hess Stock Tonic as a necessit 
to rofitabl ieeding. Every ingredient is recommended by our ablest medic 

f a graduate of both human and veterinary 
medicine. An extra quart of milk each week covers the cost. 


Our proposition. You get of your dealer a 25 Ib. pail of Dr. Hess Stock 
e, T nic at $1.60 or 100 lbs. at $5.00, 
extreme West and South.) Useitall winterand spring. If it don't 
pay you and pay you well, » get your money back. Every pound 
don the guarantee, If your 


10th of each 
prescribe for your ailing animals. 96 page Veterinary Book free for 
the asking. Mention this paper and enclose ac stamp. 


DR. HESS & CLARK 


(Except in Canada and 


ealercannot supply you, we will. 
menth — Dr. Hess (M.D., D. V.S.) will 


Ashland, Ohio 


DR. HESS POULTRY PAN-A-CE-A. A digestive tonic that helps the hen use more ration for egg pro- 

duction—strengthens and advances young chicks to early maturity—prevents fowl ailments. Costs but a trifle—a 

penny's worth is enough for thirty fowl per day. 

1} Ibs, 25c, mail or express 40c; 5 Ibs. 60c; 12 Ibs, $1.25; 
Extreme West.) Send 2c for Dr. Hess 48 page Poultry Booklet, free. 


Furthermore, "the healthy animal 


25 Ib. pail $2.50. 
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INSTANT LOUSE KILLER KILLS LICE 
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Your Horses’ 


work and worry. 


“\ This Coupon@®” S. 
ye Will Lighten y 
Work ~* 


#- Nine times out of ten you will not need to 
keep them on the road if you have a reliable 
telephone in your home. You can talk to town 
or to your neighbors, and save yourself much 
But be sure you have a 





‘\.. Address 


* 





Booklet 
No. 
31 


Weslorn LyecIric 


Rural Telephone 


—the most reliable of 


all. They are made right and stay right. 


Insist upon 


Western Electric Telephones when making arrangements for telephone service. 
Mail attached coupon and get convincing information about Western 
Electric Rural Telephones and how they lighten farm work. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 





New York Pittsburgh Minneapolis Jenver San Francisco 
Buffalo Atlanta St. Pau Dallas Oakiand 
Philadelphia Chicago Milwaukee Omaha Los Angeles 
Boston Indianapolis Saint Louis Oklahoma City Seattle 
Richmond Cincinnati Kansas City Salt Lake City Portland 
= Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
Ve, mS Antwerp London Beriin Paris ohannesburg Sydney Tokyo 
Ke ‘ Address the House rest You. 
A VESTER CECT TELE EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


Manufacturers of the 6,000°000 ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones._ 


“SAVE TIME AND FREIGHT 








was made to last 30 days. ‘They also re- 
‘eived 3 pounds each of whey a day, and 
made a gain of SS pounds. There was 
a reason. What was it? Their mother’s 
milk contained a ratio of 1 to 3.5, or 
thereabouts. Now the mother’s milk was 
right, so it was our business to substi- 
tute it as far as we could, and as gluten 
has a ratio of 1 to 2.5, and the 360 pounds 
of whey having about 30 pounds of 
solids; which has a ratio of 1 to 6.5 (same 
as oats), so by feeding this and letting 
them get the balance of their support from 
clover, which has a ratio of a little over 
1 to 4, you can see why we did it and 
the reason for the results obtained. 

As oats are like whey we figured the 
solids therein contained, the same price 
as oats, or 32 cents, and as the gluten 
was worth $1.30 a 100 pounds, it will be 
seen the cost of production was less than 
2 cents a pound, though pork was worth 
$10 a 100. The reason we fed the gluten 
was because both the whey and the pas- 
ture contained too much water to be used 
without other feed and, also, were too 
wide, that is, contained too much carbo- 
hydrates for the amount of protein, so 
the gluten being a dry feed and “narrow,” 
corrected both of these faults. Tankage 
or oil meal would have accomplished the 
same purpose, and only about half to 
two-thirds as much of the former would 
have been required. If Mr. Bennett had 
not misunderstood the directions for feed- 
ing I believe he would have secured 100 
pounds of gain from the feed so used. 

Fred R. Decker was not well pleased 
with dairy and hog farming, so I went 
out to see him, and found him milkin 
eight good cows and was trying to fee 
his hogs correctly with skim-milk and 
corn. Having no calves the hogs received 
all the skim-milk warm from the sena- 
rator. I told him he was on the wrong 
track. He said he had supposed skim- 
milk was fine. I told him it was all 
right as far as it went, but for little pigs 
it had a surplus of water, and as to those 
ranging from 150 to 300 it would re- 
quire the skim-milk from 2 average cows 
to feed each hog to balance with corn. 
As the milk cut so little figure he should 
feed about the same as though he did not 
have it. I told him if he would do as I 


the lesson I would give him. He said 
he would do it, so I told him to feed his 
shoats weighing about 125 pounds 1 pound 
each of bran, gluten and oil meal to every 
4 pounds of corn. He was astonished at 
the results, producing pork at about two- 
thirds the former cost. I figure 1 pound 
of bran and one of tankage would, with 
the 4 pounds of corn, produce the same 
results. 

Mr. Decker fed his brood sows bran 
and oil meal with corn, so as to enable 
them to furnish plenty of milk, then 
when grass got big enough so the pigs 
began to use it he fed them oil meal and 
shorts mixed stiff, because, if mixed thin 
would lessen their capacity to use pas- 
ture, which also contained an excess of 
water. This he continued till they weighed 
60 to 70 pounds and then discontinued 
the bran and oil meal, feeding corn only 
on pasture and feeding about 1 pound to 
every 50 pounds live weight. At the end 
of the season I asked him if I had made 
good as an instructor. He said “Sure.” 
He had fed 72 hogs for the season on 
high priced corn at less cost than 45 the 
year before on low priced corn, and they 
were better, each bat having the skim- 
milk from 8 cows, so in that respect the 
45 had the advantage. 

B. BE. Prosser and Walter Peck of 
Janesville have also practiced the same 
methods with like results. The latter re- 
ports that last year he produced 88 shoats 
up to August with only $90 worth of 
grain, with pasture, and at that time was 
offered $8 each for the lot. The feed used 
was $17.50 worth of oil meal, $20 worth 
of oats and rye, and 100 bushels of corn 
that cost $52.50. In December I called 
on Mr Peck and saw 82 shoats that we 
estimated weighed about 240 pounds each 
that have been fed on tankage and corn 
about three weeks. These shoats came 
April 15 and later, 4nd after taking out 
80 of the best sows and a few of the 
smaller hogs that he estimated weighed 
about 200 pounds each, he figured the 
bunch did not cost over 2 cents a pound 
for all feed they ate aside from the clover 
pasture. Fred Wilcox of this county re- 
ports after this method and bought no 
feed whatever and produced 168 shoats, 
136 of which he sold for $6.50 each and 





directed he would not take $1,000 for 





figured the 32 brood sows at $10 each, 


making a value of $1,104, which cost less 
than $150, value of grain fed. I have 
given you the results obtained by these 
few of many farmers, who claim they are 
my students. 

As to my own production, I have not 
kept a record, as I am feeding cattle and 
so change around, but will state since 
January 15, 1911, I have sold hogs to 
the amount of $7,244.20, and still have 
a remnant of 82 to go soon that now 
weigh about 250 pounds each. I am not 
counting our 300 shoats to hold over. Of 
the amount named will say we did not 
produce all, but bought perhaps one-third, 
but I find from 2 pounds to 3 1-2 pounds 
of corn on pasture will produce a pound 
of pork, according to condition of pas- 
ture, size of hogs, etc. 

I also found that 3 acres of alfalfa 
(planted under direction of Prof. Hol- 
den), supplied sufficient feed with a lit- 
tle corn to feed pigs and their mothers 
till weaning time. I also turned about 
130 pigs with their mothers onto a 30- 
acre oat and rape field with the result 
that they, with a little corn added, did 
not use more than 3 acres of this field 
and did not interfere with the balance, 
which we cut for hay. 


sively is to help the farmer whose in- 
vestment, both personal and real, is about 
3 times that of 15 years ago. And so 
with the added cost of labor I say he 
needs not only. the best methods, but 
demands the best. How shall he get this? 
The expert feeders say we must have 
more protein, which is true. Then the 
oil people work theirs, the gluten people 
work theirs, the tankage people theirs and, 
greater than any of ‘these, the dairy peo 
ple boast of the value of the skim-milk. 
Why? Because of the protein they con- 
tain and which they say is worth much 
more than carbohydrates, which in the 
winter time is true, but to feed on pas- 
ture to shoats of 70 pounds each and up 
I would rather have corn at the same 
price a 100 than oil meal, tankage, gluten 
or the solids in skim-milkk. Why? Be- 
cause the pasture contains more protein 
than the hog needs, being a ratio of about 
1 to 4, while corn has a ratio of 1 to 
9. so if he is fed 1 pound of corn to 





every 50 pounds live weight he must then 


The reason I have written so exten- 
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get the other feed from pasture, which 
gives the same ratio that he would re- 
ceive if fed oats only, in dry yard (which 
would be all right for 100-pound shoats) 

Now, get this point. By feeding two 
pounds of corn a day to a 100-pound shoat 
on pasture, you feed him as well at less 
than half the cost as though fed 4 pounds 
of oats a day in dry yard, so you see, in- 
stead of feeding in dry yard, administering 
any kind of feed, and acting as his servant 
you feed him the part that will produce 
the best results in aiding him to co-oper- 
ate with you, and wait on himself in using 
the balance of the ration from pasture, 
and so add to his health and at the same 


time have in operation on your farm 
scores or hundreds of hogs acting as 
manure spreaders. 

Here is a point be sure you get. They 


say because the feeds named will balance 
the ration with more corn, therefore it 
is very valuable. This would be true 
if corn was the cheapest feed and we 
were trying to get rid of it, but J say, be- 
cause corn is high and pasture is so cheap 
that, therefore, the fact that it requires 
less corn to balance the ration with the 
use of pasture, the cheapest of all feeds, 
this is the great proposition for the 
benefit of the corn-growing and hog-pro- 
ducing farmer, for he saves about half 
his corn and yet gets better results. 

Now, again you be sure and get this 
great point. This section being the corn 
growing section, where land is so valu- 
able, only lacks feed rich in protein, most 
of which can be home grown, and with no 
labor but that required in seeding, so it 
will be seen the protein can be produced 
through the use of clover pasture for 
summer feedine at less cost than can the 
carbohydrates be produced through the 
growing of the corn. Inasmuch as the 
farmers named, who are high class and 
above the average, were enabled by this 
*hange with less labor to more than double 
their profits on pork production, can you 
not see that, if practiced in general, it 
would enable the farmers of the corn belt 
to gain millions per annum, and so as- 
sist in enabling our states to produce the 
vast amount of feed for mankind, and 
can you not see it is more profitable to 
the dairy farmer to let the protein in the 
milk go to feed the people through the 
‘ity milk supply, the condensary and the 
cheese supply? I say, let this go to sup- 
ply humanity, for which purpose it is 
best suited, and let the pig get his sup- 
ply of protein from pasture, in which 
form it is best suited to his use. 

Inasmuch as the farmers of Iowa have 
been able, through the wise leadership of 
Prof. Holden, by better seed, better ro- 
tation, ete., to very largely increase their 
yield of corn, can you not now see that 
the next great step is to supply the neces- 
sary protein at lowest cost to feed with 
the corn, and so very greatly increase the 
value of the corn thus fed, 20 to 50 cents 
a bushel? As I look upon it, there is de- 
mand for a creat campaign to induce cor- 
rect and economical feeding, especially 
of swine, which as I understand is four 
or five times as valuable as the butter 
output and yet as far as I know it has 
received very little assistance from the 
agricultural college. Isn’t it a great over- 
sight that so important a matter as pork 
yroduction requiring no machinery, no 
bigh priced animals, so little labor, and 
giving such great and quick returns to 
the farmer, has yet received so little at- 
tention from the teachers and left so 
largely for us farmers to work out? 

Yours for a more strenuous effort .in 
making known the only method of pork 
production that will meet the demands of 
the thigh priced lands and liberal wages 
of the Iowa farms. 


¢ ¢ @ 


The Sow at Farrowing Time, 
After. 

If you have kept careful records, yon 
know the approximate date when the sows 
are due to farrow their spring litters. 
The careless breeder who has neglected 
to keep such records will probably be dis- 
appointed in the number of pigs which 
he succeeds in saving, for, not knowing 
when the sowd are due to farrow, he 
will not be prepared to give them the 
proper attention at that time. 

The sows should be placed in warm 
roomy pens at least one week before duc 


and 








to farrow so that by the time they farrow 
they will be thoroughly accustomed to 
their new quarters. the individual} 
farrowing pens are best for safety. of 
the pigs. Pens 6x6 feet will do for the 
young sows, while 6x8 feet is about right 
for the older ones. The movable .\-shaped 
10use is a very serviceable type of house 
for the brood. sows. It may be moved to 
any part of the lot or pasture, should it 
prove desirable to move it, and it will 
always provide warmth and comfort for 
its occupant and her litter no matter 
what kind of weather prevails. 

Good, dry bedding renewed frequently 
should be provided in these houses; not 
too much at farrowing time, however 
because of the danger of its working up 
over some of the little pigs and smother- 
ing ‘them. 

The sow requires no food for twenty- 
four hours after farrowing. If she gets 
up and appears restless during this time 
give her a drink of water from which the 
chill has been removed. The following 
day she may be given a light bran slop, 
and then her feed may be increased grad- 
ually for two weeks until she is on full | 
feed again. Care must be exercised at 
all times not to overfeed or to feed sour 
or filthy swill, either of which will prob- 
ably cause scours in the little pigs. 

When the pigs are a few days old it) 
becomes necessary to give them exercise | 
and at the same time give them a chance 
to get into the sunshine. This can best 
be done on warm, sunshiny days by driv- 
ing the sow and her litter out away from 
the pen. Driving the sows out singly 
with their litters will teach the pigs to 
follow the dam about much more quickly 
than they would learn it if left to their 
own devices and it will also prevent the 
pigs of one sow from robbing those of an- 
other. 

After the clover is up nicely the sows 
and their litters should be given free 
range, and when the pigs are four or 
five weeks old they should be provided 
with a little feed pen of their own, to 
which their dam cannot gain entrance, 
and fed lightly with skim milk, slon 
made of shorts and bran and a little 
soaked corn.—W. F. Purdue, Wis. 
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There may be sections where spring 
grain does as well sown broadcast as 
with a drill but it is not in that section 
lying west of the Missouri river. Drill- 
ing is the only way here. 

In sowing grass seed also it must be 
put down in the ground here; the old 
eastern way of sowing on the snow 
and letting it be carried into the ground 
will not often work. More than half 
the time even clover does best if sown 
with a press drill. 

With some drills clover seed cannot be 
sown from the grain hopper as the feed 
cannot be shut off enough. With the one 
in use on this farm 10 pounds of clover 
seed per acre is sown when the feed is 
entirely closed. This is about right for 
this section although some sow 15 pounds. 

Speaking of sowing grass seed ai good far- 
mer living near us said one day that 10 
pounds of English blue grass was plenty 
for one acre: if the land or season was 
such that this didn’t make stand enough, 
you couldn’t put on enough to make a 
stand. If the ground is not in the right 
condition there is but little use to sow. 

Speltz made its appearance in this part 
of the west about seven years ago this 
spring. The first crop was very good and 
was nearly all used for seed the next year; 
the crop that year was also a one 
but by that time the farmers were be- 
ginning to find out what the feeding 
qualities were. From that time the 
acreage décreased and we do not think an 
acre of speltz can be found in the county 
today. 

Each year sees a new crop of the sor- 
ghum family put on the seed market. This 
year a grain called kaoliang is being tried 
by some. It seems to be of the Kaffir 
family, being non-sweet, and it is grown 
more for grain than for fodder. From 
what we can learn it is inferior to kaf- 


This Machine 
Clips Horses, 
Mules and Cows 


ef 


It turns very easy, clips fast and will last 
a great many years. Quality considered, 
it is the least expensive of all clipping 
machines. There is need of one of these 
splendid machines on every farm and the 
price of this 

Stewart Ball Bear- 
ing Enclosed Gear 


Machine $7.50 














all complete as 

shown, is only 

There are more of these machines in 
use than of all others combined, be- 
cause they are the best value in clip- 
fing machines. Every machine is 
backed by our guarantee, that it must 
please or money refunded. 

Get one from your dealer or 
send $2 and we will ship C O.D. 
for 








Write for complete new catalog showing the world’s 
largest and most modern line of Horse Clipping and 
Sheep Shearing Machines. 
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With I. W. P. f 1 0 

Test Tuse 1OFr Cc 
The I. W. P. Test Tube will show if hogs 
have worms. No worms—no harm. towa 
Worm is absolutely harmless. 
Won't hurt any hog. A hog sometimes has 
worms and you don’t know it. you are 
money — because the hog’s system 
doesn’t assimilate the full food value of his 
feed—he doesn’ ful! - This 
Tube contains enough Worm Powder to test §f ; 
os may save your entire herd. ; 
t out to ‘ 
We. Fall information Worm Pow iat Tears 
or a dime. out about your herd right ower. 
1OWA STOCK FOOD CO., Dept. 13 Jefferson, lowa 











THIS 


SOW WEIGHED 932 LBS. 
AT 23 MONTHS OLD 











fir both for fodder and grain although 
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BARBED WIRE $1.40 
Write today for large Free Catalogue. 


tle ec Muncie, Indiana. 
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10 BAR FENCE 
Best high carbon, rust-resist- 
ing, coiled steel wire. Easy to 
stretch over hills and hollows. 


Steel Farm Gate 
4x10 Ft. each $2.95 


Complete with latch & hinges 
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poco FENCE 


Our handsome All Steel lawn fence costs 
less than wood as is much more durable. 
Write fors Prices 2nd free Catal 
showing 25 oslens. WE CAN SAVE YOU ry 
KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE C 
423 North St. Kokomo, eS. 


FARM FENCE 
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for a 26in. high hog} 
fence; 16 1-2¢. a rod for 47 In 
high stock fence: 28ea rodfora 
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Soares 
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TOWNSEND WIRE STRETCHER 


You can build fence rapidly with 
this wonderful wire stretcher. You 
can nail the wire to the post 
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assistance. Steel grips never slip. 
stores. Satisfac. 








|is cow 


certain seedsmen are making great claims 
for it. 

Two or three years ago a variety of 
the sorghum family called Shallu was sold 
at high prices by seedsmen who made 
ridiculous claims for it. They said it 
would yield 50 bushels per acre in any 
season and the fodder was better than the 
best hay. Shallu went as have all the 
other crops of this nature; up to this 
time nothing so good as kaffir corn as 
a grain for dry seasons has been found. 

As a matter of fact, there is no limit 
to the number of different kinds of 
grain of the sorgo families that can be 
originated. All grains of this family 
such as sorghum, kaffir corn, milo, dourra 
and Jerusalem corn will mix; broom 
corn will also mix with any of the 
above. Out of the resulting mixtures come 
all kinds of grains none of which are 
as good as the parent. Seedsmen who 
are out for the money take these freaks 
and by making wonderful claims, sell 
them for high prices. 

The best new crop that has been grown 
on this farm since Kaffir corn arrived 
peas. While we cannot tell 


| their exact value from a one year trial, 














Wwe can make sure that all stock like 
cow peas equally as well as clover or 
alfalfa and the feeding value seems to 
be as high, the yield last year was also 
heavy when cut for hay and as you will 
remember last year was a very dry one. 
We now know that they will grow well in 
a dry year; the next question is, how 
will they do in a wet one? 

If the past winter has taught the far- 
mers of the west any lesson it should be 
that it is always safest to go into any 
winter with plenty of fuel on hand or 
on the farm to last clear through to the 
next spring. If one buys his fuel by 
the load as it is actually needed he 
may be sure that the supply will run 
out right in the middle of the worst storm 
of the winter. 

No matter what the season ahead of 
us may be, there is one big crop we are 
sure to harvest, the crop of politics. 
Never since we have been a voter have 
we seen such cleaving away from party. 
The people can no longer be lined up and 
ticketed by the leaders as they used to be 
in the old days when some man familiar 
with local politics could set in his office 
in town and poll the township and get 
pi sure four or five votes of the real re- 
sult. 

We can remember, not so very long ago 
when the politics of a man would work 
either for or against him in business. 
We know of one lawyer who changed his 
politics when he moved to another local- 
ity, because. he told us, the voters 
there all were the other way and would 
not give any business to a man of his 
party. We have actually known men 
to refuse to trade with a merchant be- 
cause as they said, “they didn’t like his 
politics.” The world is really moving. 

No man can tell what the live stock 
markets will be for the next month; 
many things may arise which will change 
the entire course of what seems to be 
a sure progression; it is not safe to 
even judge the future by the past. But 
a man - guess and if we were to do 
that we should say that there will be 
an active market with good prices wait- 
ing for the man who puts the first grass 
fed beef into the stock yards. In nine 
ears out of ten the grass stuff sold 
in June has brought around $1 per hun- 
dered higher than the stuff sold in Aug- 
ust. So that if a man wants to get 
June prices he must have his stock in 
condition then. This he cannot do 
if he has “roughed” them through the 
winter. It takes the unfortunate “critter” 
who has roughed it through the winter 
until the middle of June to get the old 
hair well off and it is idle to talk of 
selling him for grass beef much before 
fall.—H. C. Hatch. 

® ¢ ¢ 
Winning Friends. 

The people who are interested in every- 
one and everything without being gossipy 
snoops are interesting to everybody. If 
you stop to think of it, you are never 
bored by the person who is profoundly 
interested in you and your concerns, and 
wants to hear all about both.—F. H. 8. 
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Cyclone Lawn Fence 


they are combined with beauty, making this the most 


and most widely used lawn fence 


if is chosen by the most particular because of its design, 
by the most careful buen beeause it outlasts any 
and is pest fence made in the long run. 
It is made of large heavily p= p wire, rust proof; 
-adjusting to uneven grou and easily put up on 
Of iron posts. 
We have gr: and prospered until our factory isnow 
the largest a ad best po meee of its ki ind in the country. 
f progressive spirit always leads in designs 
construction. We stand behind every 
of fence we sell and guarantee it to satisfy you. 
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Fence Made 
Le Heaviest Galvanizing \fo2<=f. ar 2p 
some We make 160 styles. Horse - 
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revents Rot 


Fence posts will last twice as long if 
they are treated with 
AVENARIUS CARBOLINEUM 


ab & pacsarse oft week te Ge chase 
One gallon covers eq. ft. Freight 
meh al my te iemene cb aetionione. 


Wood Preserving Co. 
Dept.111 Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THE RATCHET WIRE SPLICER 
Will wrap with ease the 
largest hardwire in the nare 
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Subscribers are invited to make inquiry -b—, h this 
éGepartment. Questions answered free through 
partment but cnswers at once by mail are 50 cents an 4 
quiry. Give age and sex of animals, ether with symp- 
toms and previous treatment, ifany. The remedies 
scribed in these columns are intended to be prepa by 
local druggists. However, our readers should consult 
our advertising columns, as in many cases reiiabie 
remedits are advertised for trouble animals are afflicted 
with andon account of having been scientifically com- 
pounded will be found to be more effective than medi- 
cines compounded by local druggists. Address all com- 
munications to Veterinarian, Successful Farming, Des 
Moines lowa 

Bloody Milk.—Have two valuable cows 
that give bloody milk; one calved about 
the middle of February and ever since 
her milk has been bloody. Cannot notice 
it ¥ n milking and only when the 
cream has raised, 
red. and when pouring off the milk there 
is blood in the bottom of the crocks. 
When the milk from the other cow was 
strained it showed tiny clots of blood on 
the strainer cloth and blood in the bot 


t crocks, but could notice it in| 
ream when raised. toth cows seem | 

and are in good condition Feed 
ct lider and good timothy hay with| 


which looks a little} 


bseem constipated. Could it be the kid- 
neys are affected? They seem to act 
naturally. Have been feeding sweet 
skimmed milk, warmed to blood heat. 
The mother is of large stock, a fine cow 
and in splendid condition and calf gets 
no other milk but hers, but continues 
rough and has no life and does not grow 
at all. The bloat passes off after a few 
hours but returns after next feeding.— 
A. M. G., Mich. Do not feed so much 
at a time and better give a teaspoon of 
Epsom salts in the milk once a day. 
Spavin—We have a faithful old 
horse that is very lame and I thought you 
might help us a littlé, either by convinc- 
ing us nothing can be done for him or 
giving some suggestion. He is 15 years 
|old and in splendid condition other than 
his lameness. Hehad been spavined some 
time before we bought him, about a year 
igo, but was not much lame at that time. 
The right hind leg is very lame; there 
is a bunch on the inside of the hock but 
it is not sore. The soreness is in front 
of the joint. He has been steadily get- 
ting worse for a year and at times can 





|not get up without help. Two months 


ago he was string halted, or at least peo- 


plen of fresh clean water and salt | ple tell us that is the new trouble. It 
before them at all times. What is the/is hard for him to pull the slightest in- 
lowa. | cline ; he steps far apart or straddles. 


cause and is there a cure?—C. R., 
x" many, such as injuries or 
allowing the udder to fill beyond its nat-| 
iral capacity, rich and abundant food | 
increased, and finally acrid or 
rritant plants in food Give the cows 
1ily for a week or two, half an ounce 
of salt peter and one dram of chlorate | 
potash in feed te careful to milk 


Fipizootic Abortion.—Two mares which | 
ive aborted their colts. One mare four| 
bred June Sth lost colt March | 
LOrl The other mare seven years old, 
bred June 17th, lest colt March 12th.| 
hese mares were in good condition. Had 
daily ewercise and to my knowledge were 
not injured in any way I live on a 
newly improved farm and am quite sure 
abortion on this 


vears old 


there has not been any 


place pre viously, but some of my neigh- | 
bors lost their colts in the same way. I 
used all the care I could and even dis- 


before I} 


infected my mares and stable 


| 


lost any colts, but did no good. Cani. 

this loss be caused from unhealthy con- 

dition of stallions or is it a disease con- 

tracted by the mare? Would you “— 
eding these mares over 

would it be of use to try to raise any 

colts on this farm?—T. 8., Iowa The 


abortion may be caused by ergotised | 


eds, or it may be due to a specific mi-| spring; 


crobe (enizootic abortion) as this can be| 
transmitted to the mare by the stallion. 
Prevent the use of such and by thorough 
disinfecting you may be able to raise 


Lice—Pin Worms.—Two mares eight 

elve years with a humor in the 
! The older will hang her hind 
g on a post or end of the stall and 
stand there and rub it until it swells 
bout twice larger than natural size, then 
n scarcely walk for two to five days 
0 r one isn’t so bad but lies .down 

d bites first one hind leg, then the 
don’t serve the front legs 
gh. What can I do for them 
stoy th m from scratching? They are 
als« thered with a small white worm 
11-2 inches long. Will salt water in- 


joc | them of the worms? Neither 
of vem h nuch flesh: the older om 
seems weak after a little plowing—is 
really the thinner of the two.—W. F 
S.. Va Wash the horses daily with 
y water containing one ounce yf 
1 qua ( water: better 
l em A week of this treatment 
hould cure them Yes, salt water in- 


cted will relieve them of the worms. 


Young calf four weeks 
old that for some reason fails to do well 
When first born he appeared all right, 
lively, ete., but has never drank his milk 
eagerly like most calves Immediately 
after h feeding he commences to bloat 


Indige ation. 


and acts as if in much misery lifting his 
hind legs and seems to be in pain. He 


has been bloated so we are afraid of his 
bursting and so he would lay and bileat 
No one seems to know where the trouble 

s: have doctored him thinking perhaps 


fected, but us, dess not 


again, and | wastes the horse eats well or not. 


He also has a slight limp in left front 
ankle. We have used Kendall's cure but 
not faithfully, because we have been 
obliged to use him. We have been told 
this cure should be nut on the white hard 
I do not know what to call them. 
Is this right? Some advise killing him 
but we cannot afford to do so if we can 
help him any, and he is in such good 
condition otherwise it seems as if there 
should be some help for him.—N. M. Pas 
Wash., D. ¢ Shorten the toes and raise 
the heels. This will help him up the 
hill. Paint the enlargements daily with 
gum camphor one ounce and Tr. Iodine 
four ounces, mixed 

Emaciation.—Driving horse age six, 
black, so poor you can count his ribs. 
Over a year ago he had distemper. We 
had veterinarian at the time. He got 
over that all right but stays so poor. Is 
very nervous and high-lived; will run 
at least chance. Does no work but oc- 
asionally drive to buggy. Feed good hay 
and barley, but no feed seems to do him 
any good. Please tell me what to do,— 
Mrs. L. C., Calif. You do not say 
Have 
his teeth dressed if necessary and change 
barley for other grain for a while. 

Lactis.—Mare coming five years this 
raised one colt last spring and 
her bag started to grow about one month 
ago and her time is not elapsed until the 
Ist of April. What causes this?—J. H., 
Ind. Nature. 

Pregnant.—Six year old mare which 
was bred June 14, 1910. How can we 
tell if she is with foal? How long will 
it be before she should show it by her 
udder?—P. T. C., Nebr. Call a veteri- 
narian and have her examined six weeks 
previous to time of foaling. 

Bloody Milk—Cough.—What is the 
cause and cure for cows giving bloody 
milk? In the last four years I have had 
five cows which began giving bloody milk. 
I gave poke root, salt peter and other 
things, but could not stop it. It gener- 
ally began when they were giving much 
milk. When it first began it was hardly 


spots. 


noticeable but got so bad that clots of 
blood would come. (b) I also have a 
Mine-year-old horse which coughs occa- 
sionally Has dotie so for five years. 
Ife takes cold quite easily, then coughs 
worst Would like to know of something 
that will cure him.—F. G. B., Mich. In- 


juries or over distention of udder by 
milk, rough milking, sudden changes of 
food, plants of an acrid nature may 
cause bloody milk. The remedy would be 
to correct any of the above and give 
once a day to each cow half an ounce of 
salt peter and one dram of chlorate of 
rotash in feed (b) You do not state 
whether your horse has heaves or not. 
Try giving him twice a day one dram 
of Fluid Extract Stramonium for a week 
in a little water 








pial 


KEEP THEM WORKING 


endall’s Spavin Cure is the old reli- 
a Safe remedy for al! cases of spavin, 
eee curb, ringbone, wth and lame 


t will do for you. Keep & bottle of 


Kendall's 


handy so you can use it quickly when the need 
arises. A one dollar bottle may save a horse 
for you, It’s worth while to be ready. Ask 
Tear druggist the next time you are in town. 
ear — advertisement out to remind —_ 
druggists everywhere, 81.00 a bottie; 
6 in ay Keep it in the house for family use, 
as well as in the stable. Get a copy of “A 
Treatise on the Horse” at your druggists 
or write to 












NsLET CURES 


YourHorse 
Send today 


for o} 


w 
booklet 
MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 418 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Ps 








Horse Owners! Use 


GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 
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Don’t Have a Blind One 
“VISIO 


An Absolute Cure for 
Moon Blindness 


(Opthanbia), Cataract 
and Conjunctivitis 


Shrine horses all suf- 
fer from disensed eyes. 





SSenep ff th doce nat once. 
$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 
WSIO Remedy Ass’s, 2476 Calumet Ave., Chicago, tll, 
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Raising the Lambs. 


As spring approaches. we realize that 
it will soon be time to look for the arrival 
of the little lambs. If we succeed in 
saving them we must be prepared to 
surround them with conditions that are 
favorable. 

If the ewes have been sheltered in the 
sheep house during the winter and have 
made a good deal of manure, it should 
remain there for the benefit of the lambs 
as it generates heat and makes a warm 
bed for them to be dropped on. It is 
a mistake to take out manure and allow 


them to drop on the cold ground, even 
if there is a good deal of straw in the 
shed it will not take the place of the 


warm manure. 

The ewes should be getting some grain 
along for some time before the lambs 
are expected; it will give them strength 
and prepare the system to feed the lambs 
when they arrive. A few roots such 
as mangels or sugar. beets can be given 
to advantage, occasionally, on warm days. 
Do not feed heavy roots heavily to preg- 
nant ewes; it may cause them to abort. 

Before the lambs are expected plan to 
have a place in which to place the ewes 
singly with their lambs. It is a good 
plan to partition off a strip inside the 
sheephouse about four feet w ide, making 
the partition about three and a half feet 
high. Then divide that strip into pens 
about four feet wide, and you have room 
enough in each pen to keep one ewe and 
and her lamb. 

As fast as the lambs arrive put the 

e and her lamb, or lambs, in a pen. 
f the weather is cold a false cover-can 
be put over the pen and the bodily 
warmth and the breath of the ewe will 
warm it so there will be no danger of 
the lamb getting chilled. A little atten- 
tion should be given the lamb to see that 
he gets his dinner from the ewe. 

Sometimes the ewe’s milk does not 
come as soon as the lamb arrives, and 
in such cases it is necessary to help 
them for a few days at least. It is my 
practice to have a cow freshen before 
the lambs are expected. I take an old- 
fashioned tea pot with a round spout 
to it, put some cloth around the end of 
the spout, tie it on, and then put on it 
a rubber nipple. Put the milk in the 
tea pot and hold it in hot water to warm 
it.When it is blood warm, go to the 
pens, take the lamb you wish to feed up 
with the left hand, gently put the fore- 
finger of the left hand into the lamb’s 
mouth to open it, then put the nipple 
in there and withdraw the finger. As 
soon as the lambs mouth presses on the 
nipple the milk will start to flow in his 
mouth and he will begin to eat. One can 
feed the lambs in that way as much and 
as often as may be deemed necessary. 
Give them a good supper the last thing 
at night. 

After the ewes and little lambs have 
been kept in pens a few days and the 
ambs have got well started, they can be 
aken out and kept by themselves away 
from the main flock, to prevent the lambs 
from being run over by the other sheep. 

In a few days the lambs will begin to 
1ibble at the clover and manifest a desire 
to eat. Make a creep place where they 
‘an get through to some adjoining room 
where some wheat bran should be put in 
a trough so they can begin to eat. Feed 
only as much each day as they will 
eat up clean. If any dirt or filth gets 
in the trough be sure and clean it out 
before feeding again. The lambs will 
not eat where there is any dirt. In a 
few days add more substantial feed like 
wheat middlings, and still later on some 
oats which will make an excellent mix- 
ture for them. Continue to feed the 
lambs as long as they are confined to the 
shed and also as long as they are brought 
in at night, during the spring after they 
have been turned to pasture—N. A. 


Clapp, Wayne Co., Mich. 
¢ 2 © 
Don't. 
If the old horse dies—if death cheats 


the canners out of the aged cow, if you 
happen to have any other dead or dis- 
eased meat, or refuse, for humanity’s and 
the hog’s sake don’t “just throw it to the 


Break Your Horses of Any 
by Prof. Beery’s Simple Methods 


sands of interested horse owners. 
horseman. His wonderful exhibition of t. ming 


tions have thrilled vast audiences all over the 
- and subdue him ina few minutes. He can teach 


tricks and, in fact, gain 
horse, young or old. 


double his value in a short time by these easy, 
methods. 


other bad traits forever. 


practical. 


At Home or Traveling! 


Competent Horse Trainers are in demand 
horses tamed, trai 
keep his stable full of horses, 


Breaking horses of e 
ter how long standing it is. 
ony trustworthy and useful in 8 hours. 
with perfect ease. and control. 
all the saddle gaits and do fancy steps. 
Borees to to 4 the most difficult and interesting 
ju 


horse can be taught when you know how. 
We goustve & hundreds of letters like the following: 
Sw. 00 traiping 6 colts, besides my regular farm work.’ 


practical colt trainer, have all 
more mone t ever before.’ wz 


baying 8-year-old kickers cheap, 
them, perfectly b: 
A. L. Dickenson, F 


andiing them afew 
e large profit. 


Route No. 3, writes. 


6-year-olc 
Isold her for 


PROF. JESSE BEERY 





You Can Train Your Colt in 8 Hours or 
Bad Habits 


Prof. Jesse Beery, king of horse tamers and trainers, 
has retired from his marvelous career in the arena and 
is now teaching his wonderful system by mail to thou- 


Prof. Beery !- acknowledged to be the world’s master 
man-killing horses and conquering horses of all dispost- 


He can teach you the same simple, yet marvelous, 
principles which have brought him such remarkable 
success, so that you can take the most vicious horse 


train a green colt, break any horse of bad habits, teach 
a horse to drive without reins, tell the disposition of 
any horse at a single ee. train him to do difficult 

complete mastery over any 


You can take a useless and dangerous animal and 


Prof. Beery’s lessons are simple, thorough and 


$1,200 to $3,000 a Year 


where. People gladly pay $15 to $25 a head to have 
ined, cured of bad habits, to have 
colts broken to harness. A good trainer can always 


What Prof. Beery’s Students Are Doing 


conceivable habit, no mat- 
Training colts to be ab- 


Training horses to go 
Training 


‘s at 
horse right | the first time, There is no limit to whata 


. Cameron, Mo,, writes, “Last month I made 


Ind. Tyitee at have made me e 
I can do and make 


Ryder, Mercersburg, Pa., writes, ° to 


riendship, N. Y. ‘writes, * ‘Tam working a 
pair of horses that cleaned 
yy different men. 

i got them and gave them 
mn lessons and have been 
offered $400 for the pair. 
1 bought them for $110." 

0. B. Hill, Robineos, Il., 


hree 
weeks ofa paid $125 for a 
i kicker; qostendag 


Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


Attention, Horse Owners! 


Send for Handsome Book 
Absolutely FREE 
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world. 


The Only instruction 
of its Kind In the World 


Never before fn the history of the 
world has there been offered such a 
wonderful opportunity as this—a 
chance to learn a money-making, 
fascinating profession right at home, 
under the instruction of the acknowl 
edged master-horseman of the world. 

If you love to travel, to give exhibi- 


you to 


simple 


And these horses will be cured of shying. tions, to train your own and neigh- 
kicking, balking, biting, fear of automobiles and ali . _ 


bors’ horses, write at once for hand- 
some, free prospectus. 

Thousands of Satisfied 

Graduates 

There are thousands of satisfied and 

successful Beery graduates in a)! parts of 
the world. They are reapin the rene fite 
of their f t in taking f. Beery's 
wonderfal course, They cuhorles Farm. 
ers, Profeesional Horee  ——~- 
Breeders, Riding Masters, Teamsters, 4 


every- 
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APPLETON QUALITY 


MANURE SPREADERS 


PAN NNN 


The 


the more 
Free Catalogue honing. 
Frame Spreaders are the best. 


Gentlemen: —I expect to 


out five cents for repairs. 
they hau! a jot of manure in a 
three horses hitched to it. 


manure spreader. 
study up spreaders before you buy. 


Manure Spreader compared to others, 









the best 
pay you to 


interested in havin 
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more you study the Appleton 


points you will find. Send today for 
nine styles and proving why Appleton Oak 


he letter herewith speaks volumes:— 


Portage, Wis.. Dec, 1,1911. 
buy a spreader in the Spring, I like 


Appleton Mfg. Co., Batavia, Ill. 


ur machine better than any I haveeverseen. My nearest neigh- 
r has run an Appleton Ay for ove Bevery and has not paid 
u 


acres of land and 


ae ear. He has never had more than 
0 


me farmers here that have other 


makes have four horses to pull theirs. 
Yours tn y. 
W. J. Koeppe, R. No. 1. Portage. Wis. 


APPLETON MFG. COMPANY, Y, 276 Fargo St., Batavia, Ill. 


of machines in stock in your territory, 








hogs.”—A. 3B. 
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You can use all your horses all the time, because 
VENTIPLEX prevents sore shoulders and 
gfiis. They are worth more than 
no more. 
bat, if not, 
send us his name and x 
pie promptly Paten Sept. 20, 19 
Write for our interesting folder 


We also make the famous *Stay-On” 
Bianket, 


BURLINGTON BLANKET CO. 


but 
Your dealer should have 




















Thro’ the use of Flack | 
Paingo you can cure that 
lameness, soreness, stiff- 
ness ae g cords and muscles, 
External application of this great 
pain reliever will make your horse 
a more active harder worker. 

The never failing curative properties 
of this reliable preparation will surprise 
you by its results. Horsemen every- | 
where recommend and use it. 

Large bottle sent prepaid on 

receipt of price — $1.00. 


FLACK CHEMICAL CO. 
118 Clinton St., Milwaukee, Wis. 















The only engine that | 
gives you 4H. P. and 65 


complete equipment for | 


KEROGAS | 


Comes to you ready torun. | 
Noextrastobuy. Equipp- 
ed with Retarded Spark, | 








Fuel Injector, Governor, 
Truck Skids. Four full 
horsepower, and a $15 Fric- 
tion clutch pulley absolute- 
ly FREE. Positively the 
best buy in the entire en- 


gine market. Runs on Gasoline, Kerosene, Fuel 
Oil, Distillate, Alcohol. 8 and 16 H. P. models 
also. Air and water cooled. Write today for 
complete description. 

KEROGAS ENGINE CO., 
99 Fort St., West, Detroit, Michigan 


TRY THE SMITH FREE 


| 
| 





We want a SMITH STUMP PULLER 
on every stump or timbered farm mn the 
country. lt has a cost record of 5f @ 
stump where the stumps run from | to § 

feet through: it will clear from | to 3 acres a 
day, doing the work of 20 men Write to 
day fot our catalogue and FREE TRIAL OFFER. 


W. SMITH GRUBBER CO., 13 Sqiith Sta. La Crescent, Mima. 


AGENTS ‘“wactine’’ 
MAKES ROPE OF BINDER TWINE| 


Any length or thickness. Twice as stron 
Makes worth 











as factory rope. © 
hay rope for 40c. Anyone can do it. Light 
to carry. Easy to demonstrate. Demand | 


enormous, Low retail price. Quick sales, | 
Big profits. Agents wanted in every county. | 
Write for free sample to workers | 
THOMAS MANUFACTURING CO. | 
4471 Garny St., DAYTON, OHIO 


|other class of stock. 


|}ous farms, claiming that these are a far 


| from the other hogs and give special 


The Best Breed of Hogs. 

I often hear persons discussing the 
merits or demerits of the different breeds 
of hogs. With one it is this breed and | 
with another the ideal 1s that breed. The | 
facts are that all the standard breeds | 
have their good points, but none of them 
are perfect, and there are good specimens | 
in any of the breeds and there are inferior 
hogs to be found in all breeds. Judging 
from the results at the International Fat 
Stock Show all of the standard breeds 
are pretty close competitors for first | 
honors as the same breed hardly ever | 
takes first prize over all other breeds two 
years in succession. 

The facts are that there is more in 
the breeding and feeding than in the breed. 
A few years of careless breeding and feed- 
ing will produce poor specimens in any 
breed, while on the other hand, careful 
breeding and feeding will produce a 
marked improvement in any breed of hogs 
in the course of a few years time. Hogs 
respond readily to good breeding and 
treatment. The facts are that there is 
more in the breeder than there is in the 
breed when it comes to economical pork 
production, and when the faults of any 
particular breed are so prominently 
brought out it isa pretty strong evidence 
that it is the breeder who is at fault 
rather than the breed.—A. J. Legg. 

¢ + 
The Brood Sow. 

That the brood sow is much in de- 
mand is seen at every public sale, and the 
prices they bring are beyond those of any 
The owner of the 
well known Burnbrae herd of shorthorns, 
sold his entire herd of 40 head, and is 
investing in brood sows for his numer- 





greater source of profit than cattle are. 


the standard treat- 
years ©! ——e back of it 
re and guaran 
~ -¥ 4 verimnens with substitutes 
or imitations. it, no matter how old or 
bad the case or = ong 
ied— ac 
oo "Saw Cure ever fails. Our fair pian 
of selling, together with full information 
on Lamp daw and its treatment, is given in 
Pyates™ Vest-Pocket 
Vv nary — — 
te veterinary book ever prin 
ey} yen Contains 192 pages and 69 
illustrations. Write us for a free 


[MING BROS., Chemists 
2s] jon Brock Yards, Chicago, TL. 











With us 12 brood sows furnished the 
material for $1,000 worth of hogs the 
last year and a small lot yet for the 
May market. 

In the case of brood sows we have 
adhered closely to the following plans 
and find they work well. 

After the sow has gone two months 
from breeding time, we separate her 


attention to her feeds. Our aim is to 
produce bone and muscle, and to do 
this, bran, ground oats, middling and 
chopped feeds are substituted for coin; 
very little corn is fed. Green feeds 
from the field, or if out of season, from the 
silo, are given freely. If none of 
these can be had, chopped alfalfa or 
clover steamed, make a good ration. 

A week or ten days before farrowing 
the sow should be given separate quarters 
warm ‘and dry, where she can get accus- 
tomed to her surroundings. A _ board 
floor is best, and a shield for protecting 
the young pigs from being overlaid should 
be made by nailing 12 inch boards around 
the room on the studding or a V sha 
pen will answer the same purpose. Very 
little or no bedding should be given; more 
pigs are lost from excessive bedding than 
in any other way. 

We keep salt and ashes accessible at 
all times; these prevent the sow from 
eating her young, because she craves 
these things. When farrowing time comes 
near but little feed is given but we keep 
plenty of fresh water on hand. After 
farrowing no feeding should be done 
for twenty-four hours, ut keep the 
water still on hand. The first weeks 
feed should be light and of a kind not 
inclined to produce much heat. 

The first months feeding is of much im- 
portance, for on this depends the growth 
and vigor of the pigs as well as the 
health of the sow. Should the milk 
supply run low, the pigs will be stunted. 
If too much scours are likely to trouble 
the pigs. 

So it requires close attention and good 
judgment in feeding to keep clear of both 
evils. 

If scours appear, give lime water 
freely to the sow or add sulphur to her 
feeds. and correct these as well as you 
can: should milk flow be too light, in- 
crease feeds for this purpose, and if the 
pigs can be fed warm skim milk with 
small additions of meal, it will aid in 
carrying them through. When three 
weeks old the sow and litter should have 








the freedom of the lot for exercising, 
sunlight and fresh air. 


ke & Marmon Co. (Estab. 1951) 
America's Leading Flour Mill 
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"STOVER MANUFACTURING CO. 
30 Samson Ave., Freeport, Ii. asd 


LIGHTNING ROD 
8i4¢ PER FOOT 





aonk eaetaetiny es ae 
back. Just write moe peaini pay 
Cumiog v" x makes ecegibs plain. 
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Jj. A. SCOTT, President” 
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KEEP BARN AIR FRESH 
Keep Stock Healthy — Boost Your Profits 


| Ventilate barn right. Keep frost off 


System guaran 
wh 





barn ceilings. Free Book teils how. 
King Acrator 

@ Greatest profit maker on smallest invest- 

ment. Thousands in use on best barns in 

America. Year's free trial. Send name new! 

Galvanized Stee! Cupola Co. - 

1173 Vine St., Owatonna, Minn. ~~ 
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your 
like aod Imitate birds and 
bene LOADS OF FUN, Wonderful invention. Thous 
ands q only 10 cents; 4 for 25 cents or 12 for 50 corns. 
DOUBLE THROAT CO. DEPT. y FRENCHTOWN,N. 4. 
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The pigs will then begin to eat, corn 
soaked a while will induce them to the 
eating habit. At eight weeks of age 
figs and sow should be separated and 
troughs provided for feeding the pigs. 
Soaked corn, skim milk, mill feeds and 
cooked feeds should be freely given, they 
should be pushed from that time on. 
Once stunted it is -hard to get a pig 
started again. We propose building con- 
crete feeding floors under cover for this 
year’s work. The feed saved and the 
convenience will more than pay for the 
expense, 


A word as to breeds; we have been 
breeding several grades the past year, 
and find the black breeds give better 


satisfaction than the whites, fatten easier 
and at a younger age than do the white 
classes. 

Berkshires possess more good traits 
than any other we think.—J. H. Haines, 
Carroll County, Indiana. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
Spring Management of Swine. 


Spring management of swine is really 
a problem in caring for little pigs and 
their dam, for market shoats will have 
been sold some months previously. As 
March is the time when most breeders 
have their sows farrow, the first con- 
sideration is to get the healthiest pos- 
sible “ys in the young swine until 
they shall be ready to go out on grass. 
It very important to avoid stunting, 
for growth once checked always means 
a loss, as it is never quite made up again. 

See to it then that the early spring 
uarters are clean, bright ad sunny. 

heerful and Comicrtable surroundings 
are producers of profitable pork even un- 
Jer slightly unfavorable feeding  con- 
ditions. The little pigs should be allowed 
to run with their dam until about the 
ond of the fourth week. By the seventh 
or eighth week they should be ready for 
their entire growing ration. 

Little pigs are fed to the best advan- 
‘age in creeps or pens away from the 
sows, and should be given a ration de- 
tigned especially for them. ra- 
ion for swine from weaning time until 
after they have reached a weight of 250 
9ounds is as follows, according to the 
Wisconsin station : 

Ground oats, free from hulls, 35 
pounds; wheat middlings, 85 pounds: 
sornmeal, 20 pounds, oil meal, 8 pounds : 
salt, 2 pounds, 

No definite rule for the amount for 
each pig to be fed can be given, as it is 
the rule to feed as much as they will 
sat up clean, and this amount vary 
under different. conditions. 

The little pigs should be put out of 
doors as soon as possible ; this will usually 
be at the time when they have been well 
started on their growing ration. Of 
course, it will then not be possible for 
them to be pastured, but it is practicable 
to provide them with roomy quarters in 
which to exercise in the sunlight to their 
heart’s content. 

Meanwhile, the breeder should have 
been considering the pasture problem. 
Fortunate is he who has a piece of clover 
nicely seeded in, for nothing in these 
northern parts makes growing pigs thrive 
like a clover ration. In order to prevent 
waste it is best to provide portable 
fences, aad let one section of a field at 
a time be cropped, each section as it is 
cropped to be plowed under and seeded 
to rape in anticipation of summer for- 
age. Or if the pigs are.not allowed to 
eat the clover down too closely, yf may 
be given the run of the field again. 

One point in connection with the 


spring care of pigs will have to be noted | / 


carefully, however, and that is the folly 
of having too many grouped together. 
For the best results they should be di- 
vided into little bands of about a dozen, 
and as fast as some show signs of being 
stunted, they should be segregated from 
their more thrifty mates. 

Pigs thus csred for, properly weaned, 
placed upon a good growing ration, kept 
in cheerful and sunny auarters and 
started upon a supplementary clover diet, 
will be growing nicely when the sum- 
mer’s heat strikes them; and if then 
there is no let up in care, and pastures 
of clover and rape are continued, there is 
no reason why pigs should not be profit- 
able.-—William A. Freehoff. 





This Free Book isthe Last Word on 
Tool Equipment for the Farm 




















THESE. are rl of progress on the farm. The old rusty saw, hammer and 
hatchet days are long past. Is your tool house equipped right up to date as 
it should be? Before you decide “it's good enough,” write for this free elab- 


“=  DISSTON 


SAWS TOOLS FILES 


Especially Adapted to Farm Requirements. 


Yov can do more for the welfare of your property at less expense by having the 
right tools and enough of them than you can by any other investment. 

This book will give you many suggestions for adding tools that will save you 
money and even make you money. 

It’s worth getting for its information on the care of saws and tools alone. 

p woop ae cay char iy Noch at pn mend ey omy uipment up to 100% efficiency. 
Any dealer can supply the Disstom tools you need. Any dealer knows the unequalled quality of 
Disston Saws, Tools and Files. 

Just write us to send you the “Farm Tool Book.” You will value this book. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc., Keystone Saw, Tool, Steel and or Weta, 
D 1637 ladeiphia, Pa. 











A Truly Wonderful 
Sheep Shearing Machine 


We have been Pp. sheep ebearing machines for 20 years, and this one beats them all. 
We have tested and tried it out side by side with every other machine ever made, and it does so 
much better work, runs so much easier and clips so much bn rey offer it to you with 
the privilege of giving it a good tryout, and if you are not pleased every way send it back 


at or expense and we will Thig Stewart Mo. @ Ball Bearing Shearing Machine 


refund al! ty paid out. 
bearings throughout, There are ball beep mys wherever or wear was oly 


friction 
ae be the shearing shaf: has ball bearing g head is ball bearing. 
is a la balance wheel in the enclosed gear aos os all gears are cut from the Sud ee steel 
bar made file hard; they all run in ofl, In every way it is the easiest turning and fastest 
ome of all hand operated shearin cd's machines. Get one on above terms, now. 
all complete, including ae sets 


comes knives, is = 

one from you r or send $2 and we will 
shipe G Or D. for the | with the understand- 
ing that if you are not pleased in every wa Bee | 


send it back at our Toy and we will 

you paid, Oo R NOW, 

Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. 
228 Ontario St. CHICAGO 


Write for tree copy of our copyright book, “*Instruc- 
tions on Shearing Sheep,’’ by the leading American 
expert. Ask for copy of our 1912 catalog 
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MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. \-134 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Why Tile Drainage Often Fails. 


C. C. Branaman, Drainage Engineer 





There are men laying tile who don't 
know the first principle of tiling. All 
y know is to dig a three foot ditch 
d lay tile in and “blind” the ditch 
fore tl owner of the land has any 
ince to see what kind of work they 
ve d This is why there are so 
iny farmers who think it don't pay 
tile (“Blinding” is putting dirt over 
the tile.) They have some of this kind of 
ri ind haven't received any benefit | 

[ t, and of course never will 
But whose fault is it? Did the farmer 
t ork done at as little cost as 
nd turn down a wood man be- 


he would not compete with the 
unskilled labor, or did he pay the 
f skilled labor and get poor work, 
a shiftless workman who was after 
ney and didn’t care for another 

t in the same neighborhood? This 
sometimes I know well to-do 

rs who are having a lot of tiling 

dor and year after year they hire the 
n they can get the cheapest, and at 
same time they complain of the tile 


not drying the ground. They don’t un- 
derstand why they have wet land over 
t r tile and in some cases the water 


raising up from the tile and moving down 
er the top of the ground, or forming a 
pond behind a raised piece of ground 


where the man dug to the same depth as 
! was digging before he reached the 
1ise, and then when he reached the low 


ind on the upper side of the high 
int dug the same depth that he was 
digging, thus leaving the bottom of the 
litch at the high point eight to ten inches 
higher than at the low point above, at 
which point, you will find the tile covered 
with water. 

While the water may get through and 
drain the ground above to some extent it 
doesn’t do it right, and it is only a short 
time until the tile is filled up and your 
ground is as wet as before, and if you get 
any more good out of your tile you have to 
get some one to take the tile up and clean 


+ oo + 


them out, grade your ditch and relay 
the tile at about double the cost of what 
you could have had a good man do the 


work in the first place. 
Your cheap man will probably tell you 


if u say anything to him about water 
being over the tile, that as soon as the 
tile is covered with dirt it will have 
enough “suction” to draw all the water 


out, but the water will never be any lower 
than it is in the open ditch. Then again 
if he is ditching seepy land he is likely to 


| put the ditch either too high or too low, or 
do as one man I know of, who ran three 
or four strings of tile straight up the 
hill into the seeps, and told the man that 
t would be all right—the tile would draw 
water to them, which of course it never 
did, and the man said that it didn’t pay 
to tile land. 

For five or six years he would not 
even talk about tiling his land, and he 


had several hundred acres that needed 
| tiling. But when he did do more tiling 
| he got a man who knew how to do the 
work. But 


by getting poor work in the 
place of good work that he could have had 
at the difference of five cents a rod, he 
lost the proper use of four hundred rods 
|of tiling and the use of his land for 
four or five years, which would have 
paid him big interest on the money in- 
vested had he given a first class workman 

















Don't allow the men to ‘Blind’ the ditch before 
inspection 


twice the price for the work in the first 
place. Yet he will try to hire the first 
class man at the poor workman’s price 
all because he don’t want to see a labor- 
ing man make more than a living. 

The writer was trying to get a contract 
for the thorough tiling of a large farm, 
and was offering to take the contract 
at the lowest possible price, and lower 
than I have been taking the same kind 





since, or ever will again, and I thought 





I was going to get the work until one 
evening the man wanted to know why I 
had to have five cents more than other 
men were offering to do the work for. 
I did not tell him the reason but told him 
that if he was looking for a cheap man 
to get Smith and that I would guarantee 
him a cheap job. He asked me who he 
was and I told him over again and told 
him where to find him, and he went away 
and never mentioned tiling to me again. 

The next time I heard from it the 
other man had the contract, and I didn't 
even get thanked for sending the man to 
him. But the owner of the land got a 
lesson that he will always remember, and 
here it is: The job was survey work and 
Smith didn’t know anything about :run- 
ning a grade by survey. He was one of 
those fellows who believed all he had to 
do was to dig the ditch three feet deep 
and put the tile in regardless of grade 
and that the tile would have suction 
enough to draw the water out. When 
he had gotten some four or five hundred 
rods of tile in and “blinded” I overheard 
the man who was living on the place 
tell the owner that the tile was not 
being put in right. The owner said that 
he was surely mistaken as the man was 
an old hand at the business, and certainly, 
knew his business. 

The renter told him that when the tile 
was running less than one-fourth full at 
the outlet and there were twenty or 
thirty rods of tile nine inches under water 
he knew there was something wrong, and 
the owner told him that he would come 
out and see. The result was that he made 
the man do some of the work over where 
they found the water, but some of the 
ditch had been caved in and some filled, 
and only part of the trouble was fixed 
up. Then he kept some watch on him 
and made him work about three hundred 
rods of ditch over, and when they were 
about through some of his men began to 
call upon the owner of the land to know 
where their pay was coming from. 

The owner of the land told them that 
he supposed they had been getting their 
nay as the contractor had drawn the 
money each week for the work done. 
They informed him that they had only 
received about one-half of their pay and 
would look to him for the rest of it, which 
he had to pay, making the work cost him 
more than I would have done him a first 
class job for; and then he only had a 
poor job and no satisfaction. 

The next year he got another work- 
man to take up some two or three 
hundred rods and work the ditch over 
at a cost of more than the work would 
have cost in the first place. And the 
man who did the work told me that there 
were at least three hundred rods more that 
should be worked over. 

This is only one out of hundreds of 
deals of the same kind and this is why 
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of Buggies In America 


HELPS, the biggest personal buggy 
maker in America, has all his latest 
styles ready to show you in his big 1912 book. 

All new stock, Better values than ever this 


yearin.Split Hickory Buggies. 


Not a single old shopworn job in 


and kinds of ve- 
hicles to select just 
theene you want from 
than you could see 
in ten Big Towns—or in 25 
Dealer’s Stores. A big line of 
Auto Seat Buggies—Surreys—Car- 
riages— Runabouts— Driving Carts — 
Spring Wagons, etc.— made to order—with 
any choice as to finish—trimmings, upholstery, etc., all the quality in—all 
the needless jobbers’ and dealers’ profits out—just what you want—when you 
want it—not what some dealer happens to have on hand. 


Saves You All Middlemen’s Profits 
Of $25.00 and Up, According to What You Want 


He will save you this money on price and send you a better made-to-order bugyy because no mid 

pond pay fora Spit Lee Pheips’ we him of his large —- mF 
of sales. He proves this to you in his book. Shows you by map of states just where 150 
Telis the names of owners near you if you wish to write or see them. Sosend for the book— 


H.C. Phelps, Pres., THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG.CO., Sta.'202, Columbus, O. A 
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there is so much dissatisfaction among 
farmers who have wet land and who have 
tried to tile it at a low cost, making it 
cost them dear for what they get—nothing 
but experience, and some of them do not 
profit any by that. They quit tiling 
and say there is no profit in it. They 
look at the money they have to pay for 
this work but never look at the profit 
a piece of good work will bring them over 
and above the difference between good la- 
bor and bad. Every rod of bad tile costs 
about twice the price of good labor, 











The way to lower large tile. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


TILING DONT'S 

Don’t think that your tile has to have 
air in it to make the water run fast, for 
it don't. 

Don’t think that your ground washes 
too much to be tiled 

Don’t wait until you have money in 
the bank to tile; borrow it. It will pay 
you the largest interest of any investment 
you ever made. 

Don’t wait until you are ready to tile 
before you hau! your tile. 

Don’t wait until you are ready to 
piow the ground to do your tiling. 

Don’t think that it costs money to tile; 
it is the best money maker you ever had 
on your farm. 

Don’t fail to figure how much money 
you have lost if ten acres of your corn 
out of forty fails to mature on account of 
wet ground. 

Don’t you ever think how much time 
and horse flesh you lose by trying to tend 
wet land? 

Don’t think that all you have to do is 
to dig a ditch and throw the tile into it. 

Don’t think that your ground is too 
flat to tile. 

Don’t think your outlet is not good 
enough; make it good. 

Don’t think that you have to have 
two or three inches of fall to the rod 
to make the water run. 

Don’t try to get a cheap job by hising 
a cheap workman. 

Don’t be afraid to put in plenty of 
tile to drain the land. 

Don’t allow your man to “blind” the 
tile until you have seen them. 

Don’t let your man tell vou that the 
water will run over an eight inch raise 
In the ground. 

Don’t think thet by tiling you will 
cause it to quit raining on your land. 

Don’t think that you don’t get the 
benefit out of vour tile in the dry season 
for you certainly do 

Don’t think that vou can raise a crop 


on low wet ground next year because 
you did this ren: ©. C. Branaman, 
Drainage Engineer! 


| ONE HUNDRED JUST SUCH BARGAINS IN 
OUR NEW 1912 PRICE REDUCTION VEHICLE BOOK 





Buys This Fine 
Twin 
Automobile 
Seat Top 


Buggy 


Think of it! Only $33.65—fnll purchase price—for this splendid latest style 
Twin Automobile Seat Top Buggy, absolutely guaranteed for one year. Did you 
ever hear of such a tremendous bargain as this? We actually sell you a regular 
$50.00 Twin Automobile Seat pop Buggy for only $33.65. AND, REMEMBER, this 
is simply ONE instance. This is just a SAMPLE of our many amazing bargains 
on any and every kind of vehicle. Our 1912 Price Reduction Vehicle Book contains 


ONE HUNDRED JUST SUCH BARGAINS. 


Positively the greatest, most atasting price making the history of 
the —— business has ever seen. “ee top buggy as low as 
4 gesrentess runabout for $23! nwa road cart for 

1085. The same pnong perenne on spring wagons, road wagons, 
— > resees, trucks, etc. e lead the world in vehicle prices because 


DIRECT FROM OUR FACTORY TO YOU. 


We manufacture more’ vehicles by far than eany other cence rn in the 
world. We make each and every part. e eliminate all agents’, 
dealers’ and jobbers’ profits. You pay Ste. one small factory profit. 
That's the secret of the hundred great bargains we offer. 


GET OUR 1912 PRICE REDUCTION VEHICLE BOOK No. 65570 


Sed pate & or potter TGP ar Ar ONCE—for our beautiful 1912 Price Redue- 
tion V No, 65870 Contains every one of these hundred great bargains 
and full mF of our THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL and ABSOLUTE GUARANTEE. 
This boo FREE. Simply ask for it, and we will send it to “— prepaid by 
return —t, together with full particulars of our special prices and terms. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, Illinois 


The Only Implement 
Necessary to Follow 
The Plow %énna° 


a. e. the a It cute, cute, crushes, levels, turns and 
inene operation—thoroug ly works ai! thesoil. 


On On Plowed Corn Stubble *¢,“ACME’’ leaves trash 


buried after the sharp, #) 
coulters bave tho 


ing co hly sliced and cut it, where its valuable 
fertilizing —— areavalilable. The coulters cut through to the under 
leavinggmo lumps or air fpecee between th pte pat slices, ana under sol is thoroughly 
compacted and the top soil left loose, attracting and conserving all the moisture, 


CME Pulverizing Harrow 


gives you greatest value oo your money, because it does more work in the same time than any a, 
other Harrow and with the least strain on horses. The construction is steel and iron. aig 
Every part warranted. Sizes are from 8 to 174 feet wide—a size for your 
our combined catalog and booklet from your ealer, our General Agents of 
eeeneg 243 Division Avenue, 
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Incorporated, 
General Agents, John Deere Plow a. Moline, I., 









have a world-wide reputation for high quality 
and our prices have made them famous. 


THIRTY-NINE YEARS’ 


experience selling to the consumer means success, 
We ship for examination, guaranteeing safe 
delivery, satisfaction and to save you money. 
Catalog shows allstyles of pleasure vehi- 
cles and harness, pony vehicles and har- 
ness, spring wagons, delivery wagons 
and harness. 
May we send you large ee 
We also make the “Pratt-Forty’’ 


mbit Coniees & Ramen file. Cones 
Elkhart, Indiana 














Reliable seeds are desired by every farmer. Our advertisers are fully guaranteed 
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There is good money in those trees on the 
wood lot. Do you know how to get it? All 
you need is an “American " Saw Mill which 
you can run with the farm engine tocut that 
standing timber into first class }umber. It 
is easy money with an “ American” Mill, 
which cuts more lumber with less power 
and at less cost than any other. Your 
neighbor has timber, too. Cut it for him 
with your “ American” Mill. You will both 
make money that way. “Making Money 
Off the Wood Lot ” is a book which tells 
you all about lumber cutting. We want 
you to have a copy. Ask us for it. Write 
to our nearest office. 


American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 
119 Hope Street, Hackettstown, N. J. 
1577 Terminal Building, New York 
Chicago—Savannah— New Orleans 
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$3,000,000) 


Will be saved this winter to the 
15,000 users of Indiana Silos. Are 
you getting your share? There 
is another winter coming. Our 
best salesmen are | aed — 000 
"SIL Silos now 


SILO PROFITS 


Written by over two hundred of the best breeders. 
feeders and farmers in the world. “Tells how they 
greatly increased their profits.” 99” Write for thie 
valuable and our new catalog now— FREE. 

Licensed under Harder Patent No. 627 732. 


INDIANA SILO COMPANY 


The largest manufacturers of Silos in the world. [| 
Address nearest facto 
, Anderson, Indiana 
idg. Dee 


Pull Stumps! Make 


Get this Milne Unb-eak 
Aii-Stee! Combination Stump ne 
Puller. Self or Stump An- 
chored. Pulls stumpes.green 
trees and hedges quick, easy. Raise crops next 
year on land now full ofstumpes Pull trees faster 
than able to cut them. Puli 1 to6 
acres withoutmoving Milne Double, 
Tripleand Quadrup!> attachment. 
Also Rotary Power At- 
tachment for sawing, 
grinding, washing,ete. 
MILNE BPO. CO, 
960 Sisth St. 
Bonmoath, 
i. 
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On the hardest job you can 
SIZES find. It won't buck or com-y 
plain; feed it on kerosene, gas- | 
oline, distillate or any liquid 
fuel. Runson natura! gas as 
well—no waste—no repetre. 
Saves hired help—worke night 
and day. Try it 15 days—ifit 
don't sult, send it bac k ~7,000 
in use—they don’t come back. 
Right now you save big money 
on a Columbiaif you act quick 
Write today for 1912 plan and 
Free Book full of engine facts. 


Columbia Engine y 
19 Puller St., Detroit, Mich. 


jamong the farmers has increased 


| farm. 
| that he can operate his farm at a more 


| double 


i place of the uncertain windmill. 


The Farmer and the Gas Engine. 

I recently asked an old gentleman how 
he liked his gas engine and he replied, 
“I just believe I will live ten years 
lenger than I would had I not purchased 
that little engine.” And while he spoke 
he smiled as he watched the little en- 
gine whipping the barrel churn around 
and around. “Saved me much of that, 
and that old washing machine .ver there 
in the corner, I haven't cranked for the 
ast two years, and mor’n that, I never 
intend to as long as they make gas en- 
gines. Why I almost had a sick snell 
on a Sunday evening when I would think 
of that wash day that was to be pulled 
off on a Monday morning. And mor’n 
that Nancy won't have to turn that old 
grind stone any more. I believe she hated 
that as bad as I hated the washing ma- 
chine. But times are different now. I 
read and smoke while Nancy works at 
this fancy frizzly work and the little 
engine whirls away.” 

There is a whole lot of truth in the 
old man’s statements, for the average 
man of today begins to go down hill at 
the age of sixty and, in fact, he looks 
older than he even is. And, after all, 
there is a reason. Did you ever stop to 
think that a few years ago the farmer 
was doing the same work that the little 
engine is doing and doing it over and 
above his regular day’s work. Many 
times I have passed a farm house late in 
the evening and heard the farmer out 
pumping water, or heard the wife out 
in some quiet spot whirling the old bar- 
rel churn. Today this work is done with 
the little gas engine, and instead of find- 
ing the old father and mother doing these 
little chores after dark you will find 
them sitting around the table reading the 
daily varer. There is not a single daily 
paper but what the subscription list 
since 
the gas engine has found a place on the 
‘Fhe farmer has begun to realize 


reasonable cost and that he could about 
his producing capacity. He finds 
that he requires fewer farm hands and 
is still able to do about twice the amount 
of work that he could before the gas en- 
gine came to the farm. All the farms in 
the west of any size have gas tractors 
which have become as indispensible as 
the horse has been in former years. 
Then again the engine is taking the 
It saws 
the wood, grinds the feed, drives the 
fanning mill and yarious machines about 
the farm. On many farms we now find 
the engine furnishing power for a small 
lighting plant used to light the house 
and outbuildings. The farm _ tractor 
which has gas engine for power, plows 
the ground, harrows, sows, threshes, etc 
In fact, the gas engine is a man of all 


| work and the people of the city are be- 


ginning to look to the farm as a sort of 
a retired life as compared to the life 
they live. The young men of today are 
having an easy time as compared to their 
fathers of the sixties and the old man 
of tomorrow will walk as straight and 
erect as the youth that has just left the 
military school. No longer will the in- 
'dustrious and energetic farmer be cora- 
, pelled to break down his health throuyh 
‘hard physical labor. The gas engine on 
the farm benefits the whole family. It 
makes the country home as comfortable 
and up-to-date as any found in the city. 
The day is not far distant when prac- 
tically every farm home will be lighted 
with electricity from a storage battery 
charged through the day by the same gas 
engine that does the churning. 

When the gasoline automobile came out 
for the first time it was thought that the 
city folks would be the people that could 
afford them, but the manufacturers have 
began to realize the output of their fac- 
tories are going to the rural trade. A 
few years ago the farmer bought the 











TEN DAYS FREE 


You can grind 80 bu. grain to table 
meal with one gal.of gasoline. 1 set of 
rollers will grind 5000 bu. of cob aad 
corn. “Bell Beg” grinding rollers are 
oualy three inches in diameter which 
accounts for light running, Get eer 
FREE Catsleque Address 
THE LETZ MFO. Co. 


202 E. Road, Crown Point,Ind J 








‘Feats BULL DOG" | 


automobile for the daughters, buggies for 
the boys, but today they buy autos for 
the whole family. One would be sur 
| prise d to stand on the streets of a west- 
lern town and watch the ‘armers come 
to town with their produce crammed into 
lan automobile. The farmer has one ad- 
lyantage over the city man, he can do 
most of his own repairing.—J.N. Bag- 


ley. 











Don’t rip off that 
old shingle roof— & 


cover it with 


Certain- teed 








cased 
roll of Corsain-tand Reofing is for your 
costs you no more. 

This isn’: a new roofing—just a new 
~ ard to protect you agaiast paying 

le the price, and to insure your 
te the wechest quality and most dur- 
able roofing made. 


Keep your money at home 


Buy from your local dealer—he sells just as cheap 
and gives you better service. Write for our 32-pa 
illustrated. descriptive booklet “Hew to Build fer 
Lees Money” — F 

Certain- Roofing is 
put upins les or rolls 
Write today and learn the 
truth about seofing. Address 
Dept. B-1 


GENERAL 
ROOFING MFG. CO, 
W orld’ s Largost Manufacturers 
Marseilles, Ill. 

Tork, Pa. et may ty 
| San Francisco, Cal. 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 




















A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Every- 
one Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of 
Adams, N. Y., has discovered a process of 
making a new kind of paint without the use 
of oil. He callsit Powderpaint. It comes in the 
form of a dry powder and all that is required is 
cold water to make a paint weather proof, fire 
proof andasdurable asoil paint. It adheres to 
any surface, wood, stone or brick, spreads and 
looks like oil paint and costs about one-fourth 


as much. 
Write to My. A. L. Rice, Manuf’r., 15 North 
St., Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a free 


trial pac kage, ‘also color card and full informa- 
tion showing you how you can save a ¢ 
many dollars. Write to-day. 


c Increases 
Your Corn Crop 


Your simple request on a postal 
card, which costs you only Ic, brings 
you our great corn book by Professor 
A. D. Shamel of Illinois Experiment 
Station. The study of thisbook # 

means bigger corn profits for 
you—sure. Is it worth onecent 
togetthis book? With it, will 


come our big catalog of fa- 
mous Emerson Foot-Lift Farm 


tmplements. Ma’! postal now. 
Emerson-Brantingham Co. 
48 Iron St., Rockford, IL 
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Why 


Wait Two Years? 











The price for either of three models—Touring, five-passenger; Torpedo, four-passenger; or Roadster, 
two-passenger—is $1600. Not e cent more is needed to equip either car before it is ready for use, 
for top, Disce Self-Starter, Demountable rims, BIG tires, windshield large gas tank, magneto—dual 
ignition system —and all things usually listed as extras are included. Writes for illustrations showing 
how the New Self-Starting HUDSON “33” is simpler than any other car. 


Features Similar to Those of the Neiv Self-Starting HUDSON “33” Will be Obtain- 


able on Other Cars Two Years Hence. 


But Until Then—In Other Cars—You Must Submit to Almost 1,000 More Parts, 
the Destruction Caused by Dust, Dirt and Grit Getting Into the Exposed Mechanism— 
You will Have to Wait for Self-Starters on Many Cars. 


Automobile engineers work several years ahead of their models. 

This makes it impossible for the features that will be copied from the New Self-Starting HUDSON 
“55” to appear generally earlier than the next year or the year after. 

But you get now all the advantages that come with simplicity, quietness, dust-proof throughout, Self- 
Starter, Demountable rims, BIG tires, and the handsomest car built, if you choose the 


Nelv 


It has such advanced features that you will find 
them in combination on no other automobiles. 





it has approximately 1000 fewer parts than has 
the average car. 

It is a quiet automobile. 
thoroughly dust proof. 


Every moving part is 


It has a Self-Starter that in thousands of tests 
proved to be 98% efficient and which for simplicity 
and efficiency is typical of the rest of the car. 

It weighs but 4 1-2 pounds and has only 12 parts. 

There is nothing complicated. There is no great 
weight to tax the motor’s power, to weight the tires 


and to invite the never failing troubies that are 
found in practically all other starters. 


There are no check valves to leak. 


You won’t find as simple a car anywhere as is 
the HUDSON “46.” Ail parts are instantly ac- 
cessible. 


Self-Starting HUDSON “33” 


When attention is required by any part of the 
car, it can be given without delay, extra cost or in- 
convenience. 

Every detail of equipment is complete. 


Easy riding springs, soft cushions, high grade 
upholstering, and lines which make the car as grace- 
ful as a yacht. 

All Mr. Coffin’s earlier cars—there have been 
five and all famous too—have served as models for 
other makes. 

If youare thinking of some other car, the chances 
are it is modeled after one of Mr. Coffin’s earlier 
designs. His cars have always set the pace. That 
is why you run great risk in buying any other auto- 
mobile today. 


Think what you lose when, next year the then 


current model of the car you now think well of is 
made to conform to the principles that are intro- 


duced in the HUDSON “33.” 


See the Triangle on the Radiator 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR CO. 


7273 Jefferson Ave., Detroit 
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More Oats of 


Better Quality 


° By M. L. Bowman 





If there is any one crop in this ae 
middle west where a few simple thin 
properly attended to will count for, 
millions of dollars in increased yield to 
the acre—that crop is oats. We have but 
to stop and consider the vast area an- 
nually devoted to the production of the 
oat crop to fully realize the nosition of 
importance it holds as one of the most 
important of our farm crops. “ake Lowa, 
for example, over four million acres are 
devoted annually to the growing of oats, 
The question arises, are oats being grown 
merely because of the rotation or are they 
being grown especially for profit? 
FOR A ROTATION OR FOR PROFIT. 

Practically every farmer here in the 
middle west grows oats every year. A 
very large number are free to admit that 
the oats are grown by them chiefly as a 
crop in the rotation, using them for a 
nurse crop for clover and timothy, other- 
wise they would be inclined to very great- 
ly reduce the area devoted to oats. On 
the other hand this is not the case with 
a great many other of our farmers who 
while using oats for a nurse crop have 
at the same time made them a paying 
investment—a profitable crop to grow. 

This might be brought more forcibly 
to the attention of all by just recalling 
two fields, as no doubt you can, which 
are divided by a barb wire fence. On 
one side of the barb wire fence a forty 
or fifty bushel to the acre yield, on the 
other side of the barb wire fence, twenty 
to twenty-five bushels to the acre. We 
will have to admit right in the start that 
there is no question but that in many in- 
stances the soil conditions had consider- 
able to do with this great variation in 
yield. On the other hand it must be ad- 
mitted ¢hat taking the proposition as a 
whole, the variety of grain that was 
grown, the preparation of the seeds before 
planting, the difference in the preparing 
of the seed beds, the manner in which 
the oats were put into the ground have 
in general a great deal more to do with 
this difference in the variation of yield 
to the acre than what might be attrib- 
uted to any difference in the condition of 
the soil. 

There are just a few simple things 
which any farmer can do and which, by 
the way, will be admitted to be only prac- 
tical common sense things which if car- 
ried out would answer the question—how 
to increase our yield of oats. 

LET US CONSIDER A FEW THINGS, 

In the first place, how many of us 
thoroughly fan and grade the oats that 
we are using for seed each Spring? How 
many of us take them and give them a 
good thorough cleaning and grading, 
thereby throwing out all the small light 
and chaffy grains and keep for seed pur- 
poses only the large fine plump ones. As 
a matter of fact, this operation is very 
much neglected. Over fifty per cent of 
the oats used for seed purposes go right 
into the ground just as they come from 
the thrashing machine. The large ones, 
the small ones, the light ones, every thing 
so to speak put right in the ground, al- 
though our farmers will be practically 
unanimous in agreeing that only by usikg 
the best seed they can hope to receive 
anything like the best results. In the 
selection of our breeding animals we 
would not think of taking everything 

t as they come but we are careful, as 
for example in the selection of brood- 
sows, that we select strong, vigorous ani- 

ls and the boar must be a good one 
or we would not have him about the plac« 

uppose we just turn everything loose 
youldn’t thir k of doing that, and vet 
as a matter of fact are we not doing that 
very generally in the selection of our 
ed oats? It is not necessary to argue 
minute as to the advisability of 
thoroughly fanning and grading the seed. 
It has been proven | 


for one 


beyond a question of 
a doubt that the large plump grains of 
a variety of oats will produce as much 
as one third more than the small grains 





of that same variety, even though the 
small grains were plump. When this is 
true, then is it not only a matter of 
good judgment—just good common sense, 


that we thoroughly fan and grade the 
oats and use nothing but the large plump 
grains for seed purposes and eliminate 
all the others, just as iar as possible, 
which need not be wasted by any means 
because they are just as good for fer ding. 

The seasou of course has considerable 
to do with the oat crop. Some seasons 
the grain will weigh much less to the 
bushel than others. But these are the 
years when every care should be taken. 
In many instances, it will be found that 
three-fourths of the oats will be fanned 
and graded out in order that the remain- 
ing one-fourth, the heavier plumper 
grains can be secured for seed. 

It is absolutely impossible to grow any- 
thing like the yield to the acre that 
should be expected from our oat crop un- 
less the seed is properly selected by thor- 
oughly fanning and grading—something 
that every farmer can do—something that 
he can ill afford to leave undone. 

PREPARATION OF THE SEED BED. 

In the first place, what is a seed bed? 
In a general way it will be considered a 
place where the seeds are planted but 
what is the mission of a seed bed—how 
does it serve the planted grains—in what 
condition must a seed bed be in, in order 
that the young plants may receive the 
proper care and attention? 

Now in the first place, what is nec- 
essary in order that the seed will germ- 
inate and grow? If the seed is of 
germination then all that is requi to 
make it grow is the placing of it where 
it can have heat— moisture— oxygen 
(air). Now then suppose we have a cloddy 
rough seed bed and the grains have to 
lay in around these clods to be kept warm 
and at the same time secure the moisture 
properly when in many cases the grain 
will be exposed directly to the air. On 
the other hand, take for example, the 
seed bed, properly prepared—the clods all 
broken up—the seeds can thus be sur- 
rounded by fine particles of soil so that 
the heat and moisture can be properly 
added making possible the early develop- 
ment of the plant that is to follow. Now 
then after the grain has sprouted, what 
a difference we would naturally expect 
in the early growth and appearance of 
the plant if it is necessary that the small 
roots have to find the food supply out of 
bunches of hard cloddy soil, so to speak, 
instead of being able to penetrate through 
the fine particles, closely compact about 
the roots as in the case where seed beds 
are properly prepared. 

The lack of a thoroughly prepared seed 
bed must naturally result to the detri- 
ment of the crop and it makes no differ- 
once what the crop is, oats or anything 
else. 

Here in the Corn Belt where oats are 
very generally put in following corn, we 
find that in about three-fourths of the 
cases, the oats are put on the ground 
while the stalks are still standing and 
then what there is of a seed bed is pre- 
pared afterwards. The proper time to 
prepare a seed bed is before the grain 
goes in. The seed bed should be prepared 
first and in case ee cornstalk ground, 
this must be 
In some seasons it may be found that it 
will be necessary to go over the ground 
two or three times, lapping the disc half. 
The writer fully appreciates the fact that 
some Springs are very damp and back- 
ward, making it quite impossible to pre- 
pare a seed bed just as it should be but 
we wish to talk here about possibilities 
and not impossibilites—if we made it a 
part of our farming operation to always 
thoroughly prepare a seed bed, there is 
little question that regardless of unfavor- 
able climatic conditions, this seed bed 
would be much better prepared than it 
is in so many thousands of cases. The 
disc and harrow should be thoroughly 





done by thoroughly discing | 





Cuts Down Costs 
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Water on the Farm 
I oe 8 a spring or flowing stream where you 
live, you can bave ruaning water in your home, 
stables, bara, troughs, etc., by installing a Ni 
Niagara Hvdraulic Ram. No ‘cost to operate, The 


iagara Hydraulic Ram 
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ar round. Works 
itself, by self pater peenaane. Better than 
« windmill. Buy now; get more home 
comfort. Water stock better. Prices 
low this year. Write for booklettoday. 
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used. We speak of oats needing a eer! 
pact seed bed but, as some one has said, 
that does not mean that they need a side- 
walk. A seed bed of two to three inches 
deep, properly prepared will be plenty 
compact enough by the time one or two 
of our spring rains are through with it. 
DRILLING THE GRAIN, 

In order that any grain can start even- 
ly, come up evenly, and ripen evenly, it 
will have to be admitted that it should be 
put into the ground at as even a depth as 
possible. The end-gate seeder has been 
very generally used everywhere in the 
Corn Belt for putting in the oats. While 
the drill is gradually taking the place of 
the seeder; at the same time, many stil] 
use the other and appear quite favorable} 
toward it. It will have to be admitted 
that the drill will more evenly distribute 
the seed over the field, will plant it more 
evenly—will cover it more evenly—at a 
more even depth, ‘There is little question 
as to whether or not it is desirable to 
drill the grain or sow it broadcast. Then 
too there is a saving in the amount of 
seed needed—at least a half bushel to 
the acre. The use of the drill, however, 
is not so successful unless the seed bed 
is properly prepared. Wherever at all 
possible the oats should be drilled. They 
will come un more evenly—be more even- 
ly distributed—and ripen altogether better 
than when put in broadcast. Further- 
more when oats are used for a nurse crop, 
it is much better that they be drilled than 
sown broadcast. If the drill rows are 
run north and south, it will give the 
young clover plants more sun light during 
the day, which naturally will make them 
stronger. 





THE SEED PATCH. 

Many of our farmers have been paying 
particular attention to the variety of 
zrain which they have been using. . They 
have appreciated the fact that all var 
ieties do not yield alike—that some are 
much heavier producers, yielding many 
more bushels to the acre than others. 
Many of our farmers have adopted the 
policy of sending north for seed every few 
years, securing enough for a good sized 
seed patch from which they would secure 
their seed for the planting of their large 
fields the following season. The reason 
for that is simply this—the Corn Belt 
is not the natural home of the oat. The 
oat thrives and does better in the more 
northern districts where it reaches its 
highest state of perfection. Because of 
the climatic conditions in the Corn Belt 
which are not so well adapted to the 
growing of oats, naturally it is a very 
difficult matter to keep the oats up to the 
highest standard which they reach in 
more northern districts. Those of our 
farmers who thorough!v fan and grade 
their seed naturally will keep the oats in 
its highest state of perfection (as secured 
from the north) much longer than will 
those farmers who just sow the oats as 
they come from the threshing machine. It 
is a case of the survival of the fittest so 
to speak. When the seed is brought down 
from the north, all of the following crops 
will not be as strong and vigorous in ap- 
pearance as the original seed but some 
of it naturally will become smaller 
lighter, and in a course of years, in case 
these small, light seeds are sown along 
together with the plump ones, there will 
be a very large amount of the grain 
showing a deterioration. If each year, 
the farmer thoroughly fans and grades 
his seeds, selecting the large plump ones 
(the survival of the fittest) and use them 
for his planting purposes, then it is that 
he keeps up the strength and vigor of his 
oats which will result in a stronger, 
heavier, more vigorous yield than where 
everything is planted just as it comes 
from the thrashing machine. It pays to 
have a seed patch just the same as it pays 
to have particular care and attention with 
the selection of our animals for breeding 
purposes. 

SEED EARLY. 


This is a very important feature ia oat 


in the Spring just as soon as the ground 
can be put in shape. There is a very 
general tendency to wait much longer 
than is necessary before the oats are put 
in. You will find that it will pay much 
better; to take the chance of having the 
young plants frozen down in the Spring 
Continued on page 97 








MADE TO FIT EVERY TYPE AND STYLE OF RIM 


bd wr you buy farm land, you value it by the amount 
that each acre will produce for you in marketable 
crops. The size of u piece of property or its price are 
secondary to the amount of profit you make from it. 


The up-to-date farmer must buy his automobile tires 


on exactly the same basis. 


It is the number of miles 


that a tire delivers that proves its value, and the tire 
that gives the most miles for the money is the tire you 
should buy. Buying tires on a Quality and Service 
basis means buying Diamond Tires. 


Diamond Tires are not the cheapest tires on a price 
basis, but they are the cheapest on a Qua/ity and Ser- 
vice basis, and that is the only economical basis on 


which you can buy tires. 


The difference in price between Diamond Tires and 
others is slight; the difference in Quality and Mileage 


is Great. 


at’s the reason that Diamond Tires have 


been the largest selling single brand of Tires in the 
world—year after year for fourteen years. 


No matter what car 


ou Own, no matter what its 


style of rim may be, there’s a Diamond Tire to fit 
every style, type and size of rim. 


If you are about to buy a new car, insist that it be equipped with 


Diamond Tires before you place the order. 


The car Will cost no more 


with Diamonds than With cheap tires. 


Remember—the car maker does not guarantee 
the tires on the car he sells you; his responsi- 
bility ends there but yours begins. 


There are Diamond dealers everywhere—there's one 
near you. And Fifty-Four Diamond Service Stations 
that take care of Diamond tire users. If you don't know 
who is your nearest Diamond dealer, write 


Write for our 1912 Catalog—It's Free 


The. Diamond Rubber (Gmpany 


AKRON, OHIO 






























You Gan Plow 40 Acres a Day 


Forty acres are an easy possibility with the REEVES MULTIPLE GANG PLOW. The 


only really ——— outfit is the 
Reeves Ible-F rame Engine 
Gang Plow 
because itdoes perfect work in all conditions 
of land. Flexible frame and runni of 
plows in pairs gives REEVES PLOWS a 
great advan over others. There are a 
dozen points of Reeves superiority. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 
telling the whole story of traction plowing. 
Shows plowing scenes and gives letters from 
users. Either steam-lift or hand-liftplows can 
be furnished for either steam or gas tractors, 
REEVES & COMPANY 
154 Sth Street, COLUMBUS, IND, 





The appearance of an advertisement in Successful Farming is a guar- 


antee of the reliability, honesty and square dealing of the advertiser. We 


will not accept an advertisement that we cannot guarantee. 
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leading Potato Sections—By C. L. Fitch 











Use It Thirty Days Free 


Write for information about our improved 


GASOLENE ENGINE 


Write for Facts regarding our 
new Slow Speed, High Duty 
Engine, burning gas, gasolene, 
kerosene or distillate. Write 
tor the Facts about the engine 
that gets uptodate power 
from every quart of fuel—one 
that has the record for lowest 
upkeep cost—that is the quick- 
est and easiest starter—has 
least vibration—perfect lubri- 
cation, steadiest power, least 
wear and tear, Mail us your 
, Mame and address on a post 
card, today, giving us the size 
ofengine you need and the use you will put it to. 
We make 1 1-2 to 5 1-2 h. p. single cylinder engines; 6 
to 20 h. p. two cylinder; 30 to 50 h. p. four cylinder. 
Quick action on your part is demanded to get this 
offer. Don’t buy or order an engine until you 
investigate the TEMPLE MAKE. 


Temple Pump Co., 461 W. 15th St. Chicago 


HIS IS OUR 60th YEA 
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AROOSTOOK COUNTY, MAINE. | business of the eastern half of the United 
The agent of the Bangor & Aroostook | States and deserves it from the quality 
railroad at Presque Isle went over with|°f her product, as does the Red River 
me the shipments of his railroad, which | V@lley in our part of the country. Aroos- 
handles most of the crow and made an| took growers grow on contract most of 
estimate of the amount handled by other | the seed potatoes sold by seedsmen from 
roads. He arrived at a total shipment| Chicago east. If a criticism is allowable 
of potatoes alone in one season out of | here it is that too many dealers will sub- 
the one county of Aroostook of 32,000 stitute one variety for another, and that 
cars of 30,000 pounds each, or 16,000,000 | 1s yet it has been hard to secure in any 
bushels. This is believed to be more than |/@tge way seed potatoes free from mix- 
twice as many potatoes as are produced | ‘ure with other sorts. Prices in all re- 
by any other county or our country. gions east of the Rockies, as compared 
Next to the enormous production, the | With Aroostook, often justify purchase of 
things most significant to the traveler in-|Seed even by Colorado people in Maine, 
terested in potatoes is the evident thrift and a large part of the Texas seed trade 
and good farming and the remarkable size | '5 supplied by water rovtes from Aroos- 
of the farm buildings. Weeds are all but took. 
absent and the few they have they lay to Dealers’ expenses out of Maine are very 
their buying western oats for seed! heavy. I estimated the warehouses at 
I am sorry for the women folks in/Caribou at not less than a solid half 
Maine in the farming season if they have| mile. There were two stretches without 
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to keep those big houses dusted all over. 
There are very many of these houses 
large enough for a $3-a-day hotel in the 
west, while 60x150 feet appears to be 
the minimum size for barns. 

Aroostook 
of the United States. The season is short 
at each end, and wet springs or early 
snows are a constant menace. The farm- 
ers are not satisfied to use eastern stand- 
ard time, but have a time of their own 

Atlantic ocean time we may call it— 
half an hour ahead of the railroads, and 
by it they get up at four and work as long 
as they can see. 

Except for a few sheep Aroostook has 
live stock industry and ships hay. 
People tell me that interest in dairying 
is increasing, but that dairy cows are 
still cheaper when they can be had than 
anywhere else in New England. 

Lack of moisture is said never to have 
been a limiting factor in Aroostook yields 
The soil is deep and holds 
moisture well, and the best crons* are se- 

ured in years that are relatively dry. 
The country is made up of rolling low 
hills, and with its background of forest 
und its fine buildings is one of the fair- 

to look upon. Were it not rolling I 
doubt if potatoes could be successfully 
rown here, as the soil and rainfall would 


no 


of potatoes. 


is the northern-most county 


ja break, on two sidings of the Bangor & 
| Aroostook, each nearly a quarter mile 
long, and there were other houses on the 
Canadian Pacific. ‘The growers handle 
the potatoes in the barrels in which they 
buy fertilizers, and the dealers run all 
deliveries through their houses and do the 
sacking. 

Sacks hold eleven pecks, 165 pounds, 
and are expensive, being strong to stand 
ithe handling from car to steamer and 
lsteamer to car. The western fruit re 
|frigerator car is all but unknown, and 
dealers must either pay $20 a car a trip 
for oil heated cars insured against frost, 
or, as most of them do, line common 
boxcars with lumber and paper, and 
false bottoms, and put in stoves and send 
men with them to Boston or New York. 

I didn’t find anybody willing to tell me 
what dealers have to have as margin. I 
suspect it is not less than 20 cents a 
hundredweight between grower and ‘final 
retailer. 

Aroostook has had two bad years run- 
ning—both years of large production and 
low prices, and both growers and dealers 
are feeling very badly indeed, if you 
must know it. Dealers do not make 
much money in years of falling prices. 

Potatoes are planted in May or early 











not permit without the drainage afforded | June, are cultivated and hilled high and 


by abundant slope. 


Green Mountain, a variety long grown hilled wider. 


|narrow as soon as possible, and then 
Spraying is practically al- 


in the adjacent Maritime provinces, and| ways necessary for bugs and for blight, 


elieved to be practically the same as 
the Carmen No. 1, its seedling, are the 
principal crop and ripen medium late in 
season. Irish Cobblers also are raised 
to some extent, mostly for the southern 
seed trade, as white potatoes have come 
to be preferred even for early in all east- 
ern markets Dealers contract with 
trucking associations in the South for 
the next year’s seed, or take a flier on 
the market, and contract with farmers 
for fall delivery of seed potatoes, to go 
Suuth in January. Many growers like 
these, contract to the extent of their fall 
expenses at least, and consider them a 
sort of insurance on being able to meet 
their labor and fertilizer bills, whatever 
the market. 

Aroostook has secured most of the seed 


jand costs from $5 to $10 an acre. Pota- 
toes are spaced twelve to fifteen inches 
by about thirty-six. From _1500_ to 
2000 pounds of very high grade fertilizer 
are used to the acre in connection with a 
rotation of clover and timothy and grain. 
Thus spraying and fertilizer alone cost 
from $30 to $40 an acre. 

Yields thus have to be high, as they are. 
Maine leads the United States in acre 
yields—220—as against the next highest 
state of importance—Colorado—160 bush- 








els, and an average for the country of less 
than 90 bushels. Land values in the last 
few years have risen from $50 to a value 
of $100 as top. Aroostook is hardly half 
developed. Some of the best chances in 
the country for young men are right up in 
lola Maine. 
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1 brings ful! particulars free. 
Write for proposition on first en- 
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/,More Water 


American Centrifugal Pump 


than by others because the impeller 
is accurately machined to the casing, 
preventing any sudden 
change in direction 
of the water, 
Gn ounce of power 
is wasted. Every 
American” Cen- 
trifugal absolutely 
ranteed, 4 
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Crops-Never Fail Here! 


Average Value $26.20 Per Acre, For All Farm Crops In Wyoming 
Against $12.17 For lowa. Missouri, Illinois, Kansas and Nebraska 


100 Per Cent More Profit, Per Acre 


Profits here are 100 per cent more per acre than in your present locality. 
The cost per acre now is less than hal? that in any other state, In afewyears 
land here should be selling for three times its present cost. The large crops 
harvested year after year on Wyoming irrigated farms amaze the rain-belt 
farmer. jater, being the life of the farm, irrigation is the only guaranteed 
supply. You don’t have to depend on rainfall, water is always here in abun- 
dance, you can regulate the supply. A crop failure, due to lack of water, or 
of too much water, is imposeible in the Green River Basin. These irrigated 
farm lands are the most productive in the world. The official records of the 
State of Wyoming and the United States prove it. 





Potatoes...... 200 to 500 bus. per acre. Wheat........ 25 to 40 bus, per acre 

Alfalfa .... Sto Ttons “* oT Oats...... nn = - = 

Onions........ oa = Barley........40 to 60 oe 
Speltz. ........00+ 50 to 75 bus. per acre. 


These wonderful results cannot be duplicated anywhere, season after 
segson, except on Green River Basin Irrigated Farms. 

The average value of crops, per acre, produced in I)linois, Missouri, Iowa, 
Kans*s and Nebraska is $12.17, while in Wyoming the average is $26.20 per acre. 

Y ou can irrigate land here at one-half to three-quarters less expense 
than fn any other state. You can get 100 per cent more profit for your crops at 
one-half the cost of your present production, and never havea crop failure for 





World’s Record Potato Crop 


Wheat, Oats, Red Top, Barley, Alfalfa, Potatoes, and Garden Truck yield 
abundantly and unfailingly here. The World’s record Potato Crop, (987 
bus. to the acre) was produged in Wyoming. 


Local Markets Take All Your Products 


Wyoming, heretofore, has put most of its attention to stock on | and 
mining industries. For this reason the Farmer who settles therenow will reap 
the best profits. Its local markets are clamoring forsupplics. Highest prices 
are paid—each crop has aready sale—markets are waiting for them. The Farm- 
er in Green River Rasin, known as the best irrigated section of the state, will 
have a strong steady local market, at top prices, for years to come. There will 
always be a clear field right in Wyoming. The State is growing in population. 


8,000 Feet of Lumber FREE 


The Green River Basin is located near the United States Forest Reserve, 
where every settler can get 8,000 feet of lumber free—enough to build his 
house and barn. The soil is rich and abundant with a regulated never failin 
supply of pure’'water brought down from the mountains. These fgrm lanc 
should be worth three times what you would pay for them within a few 
years. The climate is the best obtainable—average temperature 44°. Schools, 
Churches and other necessities are plentiful. You will make big money 







lack of water. 


GREEN RIVER BASIN, WYOMING 


| . 
Stock Raising— Big Paying Business 
The nutritious quality of Wyoming’s native grasses, the dry, 
e pure fresh water and 
stock raising a most profitable industry. Horses, Cattle and Hogs 
are bred and raised with wonderful success. Free from 
Hog Cholera is unknown here. These lands being near the U. 8, 
Forest Reserve you can range cattle at 25c a head for the season. 
W-voming cattle bring the highest prices at stock markets. 


Send For Illustrated Book — FREE! 
The Uinta County Irrigation Co.’s prospectus, gives a ecmplete 
and accurate description of what the Green River Basin has to offer 
very statement contained in_the text has been 
authorized and approved by the Commissioner of Immigration. 


Go to Wyoming-—Free Fares 


~ or Pr 


* 
Location and Advantages 

It has an elevation of 6,300 feet, is protected on the west by the 

Salt River mountain ~— on the north and east by the Saw-Tooth 

t is watered by the Green River and its 

many tributaries. Its agricultural opportunities are unsurpassed 

anywhere in the west. It is located in the west central part of the 
state, right near the great Yellow Stone National Park. 


. , 
Wyoming’s Remarkable Growth 
. The State’s area of irrigated lands, both of the goverment and 
private irrigation prejects, have increased 100 per cent. 
Now is your chance, get settled and grow with the growth of 
Wyoming. You will make more here than you could ever hope 


and Wind Mountains 


to in the rain-belt states. 
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because of the reduced cost of production by settling on 


The Irrigated Farm Lands of 


healthful climate, t 


you, Mr. Farmer. 


You will be convinced of what our book relates to you, 
if you will visit the Green River Basin. The oppor- 
tunities offered farmers and other settlers cannot 

: be estimated. The rich soil will appeal to 
<<a, the man who knows. Truly, it is the land of 

4 4% never failing crops and doubled profits. 
This company conducts parties on tours 
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The Uinta County Irrigation Co., 


ily, 
ik tO AMD oot. 100, 1011 Baltimore Avenue, 


“IN WYOMING 


Kansas City, Mo. 








pen winters make 


disease, 
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®Send This COUPON Today 


a 
& The Uinta County Irrigation Co., | 
B dept. 100, 1011 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City, Mo. , 


. s 
§§ Gentlemen:— Send me at once, particulars re- o 
as your free trip offer and a copy of your 
BS k containing valuable information about the §§ 
@@ Green River Basin of Wyoming. . * 
® - 
8 Name ........cceeeeees Soerevoversossoccs Od e06s cdee ) 
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A Talk on Dry Farming 





reader of Successful 
Farming now for several years, and dur- 
ing this time not haviag seen anything 
in it from anyone having a direct person- 


I have been a 


al experience of cultural methods and 
home building in the high west, I 
thought that something along that line 
would be of interest to, and appreciated 
by, your readers as a matter of news, 
even though they may have no direct, or 
even indirect, personal or pecuniary in- 
terest in the agricultural development of 
this western country. 

I came here with nothing eight years 
ago; not to farm, but to gradually grow 
into stock. Having lived here in the 
“old days,” I thought I knew that the 
country agriculturally was no good, and 
returning eight years ago I found that 
same understanding of it among the old 
timers who remained with the country 
and had grown wealthy by the building 
up of the small ranches that have since 
the old days become the one feature of 
the country. By the way, it would be 
better for the new man and the country 
if he were to come here with this idea 
now, rather than as many of them do 
come, and as we all came in che old days, 
believing that we have only to do our 
part—as we had been used to doing it 
in the rain belt, and the good Lord would 
do the rest. 

As an illustration of what the new man 
here should prepare himself for, I will say 
that if I were to go back East to farm 
after these eight years of study, experi- 
ence and practice in the semi-arid West, 
I would be a total failure for at least a 
goodly number of years, as I know no 





more of farming back there, in a practi- | 


cal sense, than the man back there knows 


about farming here. I was raised on a 
farm back in your state, Mr. Editor, but 
that at the present time wouldn’t carry 
me very far in practical application, as 
that was at a time when we were driving 
a single Morse with a single line. As in 
my case if I went back east I would have 
to learn how to farm, so the man coming 
here from back east, successful farmer 
though he may be, has to learn it all over 
again, failing in which, the back track on 
the highway will be his only salvation, 
and is the only hope that can be held out 
to him. 

It took me four years, after coming 
here the second time to begin to believe 
that this country has agricultural pros- 
pects, and it has taken me four years lon- 
ger to come to the final conclusion that 
this is actually and successfully an ag- 
ricultural country, one in which agricul- 
ture can be carried on as successfully and 
profitably as back where teams have to 
be pulled out of the mud and bridges have 
to be anchored with steel cables. Why 
it has taken so long to find this out is 
because we all have practically learned 
all this in these eight years—learned our 
country, learned our land, learned our 
crops, and learned how to till them; and 
we still have a whole lot to learn, and 
will have right up to the final end. 

Rainless? Well, not altogether, and 
yet I like to speak of this country as 
the “rainless west.” Now in connection 
with this let me give you a curious fact. 
We who have been here for a number of 
years, farming, and depending upon farm- 
ing for a living, do not worry, about dry 
weather. We just go along and do our 
work, really feeling bouyant because weed 
killing is easy, but having at the same 


-_ — 





time a kind of intuitive feeling or know- 
ledge that at the end of the season we 
will come’ out with a good thanksgiving 
crop. It may be so long between rains 


smu 


that we forget when it did rain last, but ’ 


we really think less about it than back 
where there is more rain. 

The why of this is that while I have 
been here, eight years, we have not had 
one year of failure; in faet not one year 
without good crops except it was our Own 
fault. Our standard crops are broom- 
corn, sorghtm and milo-maize—a good 
stock-feeding grain. And we raise a lit- 
tle of everything else. Small grain pays 
on a small scale, Indian corn can be de- 


pended upon for around from twenty to” 


thirty bushels, and potatoes about 100. 
This is the home of the watermelon— 
twenty, thirty and forty-pounders; and 
pie-melons, and crook-neck pumpkins. By 
irrigation we raise gardens, and fruits 
and shrubberies, as fine and as bountiful 
as the world affords. 

The how of this success is by deep list- 
ing, and the right tillage at the right time. 
The double sequel is to get a deep mdis- 
ture bed, and to let no weeds grow. The 
real farmer here is the one who knows 
when to do things and then does them. 
160 acres here is farmed as easily and as 
plentifully as 40 or 60 acres in the rain 
belt, which is easily understood by the 
difference in conditions. We can’t grow 
as much to the acre, but we can grow 
enough more acres to make us from a 
third to a half more on the whole crop. 
Milo-maize yields from twenty to forty 
bushels, cane from twenty to thirty, and 
broom corn from a fifth to a third less 
tons to the acre. There isn’t any ques- 
tion but that the half-rainless West is go- 
ing to drive the rainfull Bast out-of the 
broom corn business. The reason is that 
we can cure as good brush here in the 
field as they can cure there in the shade, 
which means that the Eastern broom-corn 
growers will be driven into more lucrative 
crops, and that the broom-corn crop will! 
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then become still more lucrative to the 
western grower. 

All the ahove statements of our agri- 
cultural achievements apply to our sandy 
loams. Our hard land is not so reliable, 
especially as at present cultivated. It is 
here that the deep listing is vitally essen- 
tial. It ought to be listed in the fall or 
early winter, at a depth requiring six to 
eight horses to the lister, and then it 
ought to be back listed in the early spring, 
eight horses deep: and then with four 
horses again back listed in planting. With 
this preparation for planting, our hard 
land will probably be as safe and as sure 
as our sandy Icams. The object is the 
creation of a moisture bed by the breaking 
up of the sub-surface capillaries. The back 
listing ought always to be done if pos- 
sible after a soaking rain, to bury and 
hold that moisture. 


The climatic conditions here are ideal 
for puultry, and we cau grow here the ideal 
feed. We have one poultry trouble that 
will soon decimate our flock when it once 
gets among them. You go out to the hen 
house in the morning and find a hen has 
tumbled off the rcost dead, and the next 
morning another, and so on, and you talk 
to your neighbors about it, and wonder 
what the matter is. It is mites, aided by 
lice and bedbugs. Our dry climate breeds 
them. With a clean house here, and prop- 
erly ventilated. a hen doesn't die except by 
old age or the hatchet. 

It is a great country also, in a climatic 
sense, for hogs—no disease of any kind. 
Everybody has some. 

In conclusion I ‘will say that I am not 
a real estate agent. I have simply 
learned the country, and prefer it to any 
other.—S. M. Konkel. 








From 
Our Ovens 
To 
Your Table 


Untouched 
hands— 


Post 
Toasties 


—the aristocrat of Ready- 
to-Serve foods. 


A table dainty, made of 
white Indian corn—present- 
ing delicious flavour and 
wholesome nourishment in 
new and appetizing form. 


by human 


The steadily increasing 
sale of this food speaks 
volumes in behalf of ite 


excellence. 


An order for a package of 
Post Toasties from your 
grocer will provide a treat 
for the whole family. 


“The Memory Lingers” 


Postum Cereal Company. Limited 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
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The Farm Separator. 


Careful, intelligent comparison between | 


the gravity system of cream gathering 
and the modern cream separator is practi- 
cally a unit in favor of the latter for pri- 
vate dairymen. Its use means a Minimum 
of labor with a maximum of profit. Its 
economic value depends almost entirely 
upon the dairyman himself, the location 
of his farm and the particular branch of 
the business he is following. My ex- 
perience with a farm separator while liv- 
ing in Kansas convinced me that these 
handy machines enabled many farmers to 
keep cows who otherwise would have to 
give up their dairy business and practice 
other less remunerative branches of farm- 
ing. 

Some dairy authorities argue that the 
extension of dairy territory is a detri- 
ment to the business and is keeping down 
prices. I claim that this is not so, for 
the present rapid growth in consumption 
of dairy products is sure to put the prices 
where the large masses of consumers will 
demand substitutes unless new fields are 
developed, and it is my belief that the 
farm separator is the only agency that 
will encourage the expansion of dairy 
farming in sections that are sparcely set- 
tled. 

While living on our farm in Kansas 
we separated the milk from our dairy and 
sold the cream to the leading hotels in 
the city at $1 a gallon for 28 per cent 
cream, and this during the summer sea- 
son when dairy butter was a drug on the 
market at from 14 to 16 cents a pound. 
Each month the saving from our sixteen 
cows amounted to more than enough to 
pay the cost of the separator, and the 
expense of delivering the cream was onlv 
slightly more than the cost of making 
it into butter. This is only one of the 
possibilities open to the man with a sepa- 
rator and a smal! herd of cows. 

The cream senarator is a great con- 
server of soil fertility, for it enables farm- 
ers to feed out their valuable by-products 
to young animals on their farms. There 
is no question in the minds of the best 
teeders regarding the superior value of 
skim milk when it is fed to the young 
animals fresh from the separator, over 
that which comes back to the farm from 
the skim milk tanks at the creameries, 
where the seeds of infectious diseases are 
mixed together and scattered broadcast 
among our young animals. There is no 
confronting the 


more insidious danger 

health of our farm animals today than 
these skim milk tubs, where the milk 
from tubercular cows is mixed with the 


milk of herds not affected, and the mixed 
product returned to the farms and fed 
to our young animals. 

The care given a separator determines 
its life. If allowed to run without oil, or 
when dry and gummy, it will wear out in 
a short time, but if well cared for it will 
last for years. All the bearings should 
be flushed out occasionally with kerosene 
oil to keep the parts free from gum and 
to wash out the dust and dirt that may 
have blown into them. A cloth spread 
over the machine when it is not in use 
will keen out the dust and dirt and add 
materially to the life of the machine. 

It should be securely fastened to the 
floor so that it cannot move about or 
sway when the crank is turned. If the 
separator is moved around in different 
places it will do poor work, for it shakes 
while being operated and causes an inter- 
mixing of the milk and cream. 

The main thing in separating is to turn 
the crank the required number of revo- 
lutions and keep up an even and regular 
eneed. When done separating flush out 
the bowl with warm water or skim milk. 
Wipe off the frame of the machine with a 
dry cloth. Use the best kinds of lubri- 
eating oils. Heavy oils are not desirable 
because they tend to gum and make the 
machine run hard. 

Never run the machine at a_ higher 
speed than recommended by the manu- 
facturers. High speed makes thick creim, 
but the cream screw is to regulate that. 


Wash immediately after skimming each 
time Rinse with Inkewarm water and 
wash in hot water. There are various 


cleaning materials that give better satis- 
After washing scald 


faction than soap . , 
with bhoiline water to kill the bacterta 
and place in the sun w here it can be 





VELVET CREAM 


The wealthiest, most particular and dis- 
ctiminating peopleon earth use the dining- 
car service of the great New York Central 
R.R., and that is why Tubular-made cream 
alone is served and satisfies the management 
of that R.R. It costs them more money, 
and Mr, Geo, H. Sweet's dairy at East Au- 
rora, N.Y., with a Tubular at the head of it, 
gets the benefit in big profits. 

The Canadian Pacific R.R., with its ocean- 
to-ccean trains, gets Tubular cream for its 
dining cars from Mr. J. McFadyen, Park- 
beg, Sask., and both the R. R. Co. and Mr. Mc- 
Fadyen profit from velvety Tubular cream. 


THE SHARPLES 


Tubular Cream Separators 
MAKE GREATEST PROFITS 


for the keenest, best informed dairy- 
men everywhere. They know they, 
must have Tubulars to get perfect¥ 
cream and to get itall. Disk-filled or 
otherwise complicated separators lose 
cream, spoil its quality and 
si v 4 hat is 
ermed a “metal- 2 
lic” or “disky” 
flavor to it, 
Dairy T 
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Save Money—BySavin 


The Horse Humane 
Lures Gate O Horse 

ev 
Collar 


day ith the whip, 
with the Whip- 
io Hamano Horse Collar 
its the horse's shoulder 
perfectly atal! times. Ad 
justable—one collar does 
for all horses or mules 
taking from 15 to 25 
inch size. 
away with hames 
and sweat pads. 
Saves time. 
Lightens draft. 
by 





orsed . 
H So- jj } 
dete, Vor U Over 100,000 nowin use 





erinarians, Agricultural Colleges. Write for Free Horse Col- 
lar Book giving prices and testimonialsfrom users. Address 


HUMANE HORSE COLLAR CO., 
Chicago, heights, UI! case 


ums | 629s Lowe St., 
Stee! Wheels 


| Siri 


Try wheels 30 days for heavy haul- 
ing on roughest roads. If wheels are 
as represented, pay balance. If not, 
back comes your $4. Write for Free Measuring Device. 


EMPIRE STEEL WHEELS 


Madein one piece! All sizes, to fit any axle. Save 
25% of draft. Thousands sold. Owners delighted. 
Life-savers for men and horses. Book Free. 


Empire Mfg. Co., Box 913, Quincy, Hl. 


ILLS, 


(Sold with or without elevator) 
For Every Variety of Work 
rinders, Different 
operate and 











Puts a Set of 















power. 
Booklet on ‘“Values of 
Feeds and Manures."’ 
N. H. BOWSHERCO. South Bend, Ind. 





4 BUGGY WHEELS T"".% $82 
With Rubber Tires.$18.45. Your Wheels R-rubbered, 
10.30. I make wheels \& to 4 in. tread. Tops, $6.50, 
Shafts, $2.10; Repair Wheels, $5.95; Axles $2.25; Wag- 
on Umbrella free Buy direct. Ask for Catalet 4 





SPLIT HICKORY WHEEL 00.,504<° St, Cincinastl, Ohig, 
' 
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protected from the flies. Never put the] 


parts together until ready for use These 


product.—L. J. Meridith 
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see hatte a “Trade Your Old Separator 


o ¢ ¢ 
Dairy Notes. 


Good farmers keep good cows. 

A well filled pail is a sign of a well 
fed cow. 

Every breed has its money making 
individuals, also its scrubs. Cull out the 
latter and improve the former. There is 
no best breed for all men. Each 
must raise that breed which he believes 
to be the best in order to put enough 
enthusiasm into his work to make it pay. 

No matter how good a cow may be 
or how well fed, she will not do her best 
if compelled to shiver in a cold stable. 
In making provision for warmth it is 
essential that we also make good pro- 
vision for ventilation. 

Give cows plenty of salt. Keep it be- 
fore them at all times. They will not eat 
more than is good for them and all will 
get enough to satisfy their wants. 

Fancy points do not count so much. 
Utility is first, last, and all the time 
when it comes to keeping cows for profit. 

Keep only such cows as do things at 
the pail. You cannot find these by guess. 
The only reliable way is by test and 
record. The most inviting to the eye 
is invariably an unprofitable animal. 
Many farmers work hard to support cows 
which please their eye. Are you one of 
them?—C. J. Griffing 


a a. 


All farmers cannot have model barns, 
but no one should allow the barn he 
owns to be made a dumping place for 
junk or an accumulation of filth and foul 
odors. “Clean up and keep clean,” ap- 
plies to the stable as well as to the dairy 
house. 

In the rush of spring work, don’t allow 
the cows or calves to be neglected, upopn 
their regular good care depends the pres- 
ent and future source of profit. 

This is coming to be the “cement age.” 
Experiment stations as well as practical 
dairymen, think cement floors are much 
the best for cow stables, no danger or 
harm resulting if plenty of bedding is 
used, 

The extra bedding is all to the good, 
as it will be the means of extra clean- 
liness and more fertility to be given to 
the soil. 

No one thing connected with improv- 
ing the milk supply of the cities, that 
needs more attention, than does a sani- 
tary, improved method of transportation. 

Paraffine covered paper cans and buck- 
ets are used for much food conveying, 
why not for cream, butter and milk? They 
should be cheap enough, that to use once 
would be all that’s necessary, and would 
not private customers prefer to pay a 
few cents extra in order to receive their 
vroods in these receptacles that are above 
reproach ? 

However, the clean holders cannot 
purify the already impure article. Be 
sure that only pure things go into the 
receptacles.—Emma Clearwaters. 

oe 2 © 

Beware of Creamery Promoters. 

We want to warn you against the pro- 
moter who goes about trying to organize 
co-operative creamery societies and sell 
them an outfit at more money than it is 
worth. Sometimes these promoters go in 
the name of the dairy department of the 
state. If such is the case you better 
write to the dairy commissioner and the 
dairy department of your state college 
and find out whether these promoters are 
enthorized. No one should think of at- 
tempting to run a creamery without at 
least 800 cows to supply the creamery. 

If you are organizing a co-operative 
creamery society the best thing to do is 
to get in correspondence with the state 
dairy department and get what advice the 
department has to offer. It may save 
squandering $2.000 or $3,000 on an outfit 
that isn’t worth the money. 
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We live not upon what we eat. but 












fora New One 


Here’s 









Your Old Cream 
Offer Separator as Part Pay- 
ment for Our Brand New 


1912 Economy Chief 


Positively the Highest Grade, Closest Skim- 
ming Cream Separator Ever Manufactured. 











Don’t let your old, worn out cream separator stand in 
the way of your getting a new big business machine like 
the Economy Chief. The price of butter is high and likely 
to be higher, and you need a big, close skimming, reliable 
separator to get the big profits. 

We will make you a trade. If you have an old cream 
separator of any make that is out of repair, bard to run or 
will pot run at all, we will take it off your hands as an 
payment for a big, brand new Economy Chief. Furt 
more, we will ma fe voua good liberal and fair peopest- 
tion. Write us at once for particulars. 


Regular $70.00 Separator FOR ONLY 

lete purchase price for the BIG ECONOMY 65 

B GREAT SEPARATOR, a —— oy 

Qeatimoniais* to be the CLOSEST SKIMMING = 
G 


Shipped Direct From Factory. d 


That’s the secret of our amazingly low prices. You only pay one small profit—the 
actual factory profit. No dealers’, agents’ or jobbers’ profits for you to a0 M0 $50.00 
Just the reck bottom factory price. Consequently we can save you from 

on any capacity machine you want. 








Furthermore, we will positively ship you the Economy Chief Cream 
sin day on sixty days’ trial. Give it a good hard test on your farm for 
EVER, sin you Y decide to keep it. Then if you don’t think it the 

R, simply send it back to us and it won’t cost you a cent. 











Send Today—At Once—For Free Booklet No. 65875 


Be sure to send your name and address at once—today—for the Econo Chief Booklet 
No. 658 75 and the full particulars of our great exchange offer and prices. 
Postal card will do. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Get Our Free Millwork Catalog NOW 
Before. You Build or 


Remodel: Your House 














Don’t put a cent of nore | into build- 
ing material until you have our Catalog of 5,000 
Millwork and Lumber Bargains. We save you 
about 50 per cent on the cost of every item, 
whether it be material for a house complete, or 
porches, stairs, new floors, etc., etc. 


Samples of 5,000 Bargains 


Doors, Tic and up; 4light windows, 7c: 

ag 2c: Cnerter.cound, p r a0 Sect, eo; stair vale balus- 
ters, csair pewe porch brackets, 

columns, $1. 85; oak ooring. per 1 feet, Sle: w mr $2 
frames, $1.15; plate rail. pe per foot, 4c; corner beads, 3c; 

thresholds, 4c; grilles, per 

‘oot, wt nt-coated Kk. i. por Fe roll, $1. be pe 
$11.7. ver 5,000 eqeatly won 1 bargains, lis 
and pictured in ont ree books. Write for them today. 


A Few Dollars Will Work Wonders 


beautiful Catalog sh h houses 
be modernized and beautified at ola + Am gy A what 
wonders a few dollars will do. 


A Million People Buy Building Material From Ut [ Book of Plans 


perate an enormous Building Mate- 


rial Plant. We ship vast qusntigion’ of goods all over the United States. for Home- Builders 


ality, satisfaction and safe deliver aranteed ney 
without a word. Responsibilit vouched for by three big t benka, 56 complete Plans for beauti- 
Write for Catalog. Tell us just what you are interested in. (143) | ful. practical houses. coteaqee 


GORDON-VAN TINE CO., 2823 Case St., DAVENPORT, IOWA | Sent ile tos coctenes mating: 




















upon what we digest.—Meinert. 
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Trinidad Lake 
asphalt is what 
makes roofing last. 

Man has never 
been able to pro- 
duce its equal any 
more than he has 
succeeded in mak- 
ing a real dia- 
mond, 

This natural as- 
phalt contains nat- 
ural oils which 
stay in the roofing, 
and give it life to 
resist rain, sun, 
wind, heat, and 
cold—and it does 
not crack or leak. 


Genasco is the roofing for 
every building on the farm. 
It has different surfaces—min- 
e-al or smooth. Comes in 
rolls. Ready and easy for 
anyone to lay. Ask your 
dealer for Genasco. Write 
for samples and the valuable 
Good Roof Guide Book—free. 

The Kant-leak Kleet, for 
smooth-surface roofings, pre- 
vents nail-leaks and securely 
waterproofs the seams with- 
out cement. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manulacturers of ready roofing in the world, 


Philadelphia 
New York San Francisco Chicago 
























Traps That 
Catch and Hold 


Steel springs that are quicker than the flash 
of a weasel’s foot; wide jaws that grip a leg 
firmly, but without breaking the bone, an 
hold on like grim death. 


SARGENT 


Steel Game Traps 
are used by most experienced trappers. 
An animal lost is money gone and the most 
dependable traps are a good investment. 
Sargent Game Fraps are made of finest 
tempered steel. Single and double spring, all 
sizes. All fully tested and guaranteed. Ask at 
your hardware store for Sargent Traps, or 
write to us 


SARGENT & 
COMPANY 


161 Leonard St, - 
New York. 

















Rules for the Milk Produeer. 


The best milk preservatives that I 
have ever had any experience with is 
absolute cleanliness. This advice of how 
to have pure clean milk is often given, 
but for all that it seems that only now 
and then a dairy farmer pays any atten- 
tion to it. No cow should be milked 
without first wiping the udder and adja- 
cent parts with a damp cloth. ' 

A cow cannot be kept clean in a dirty 
stable, and we all know that to have clean 
milk the cow must be kept clean. Milk 
quickly with clean, dry hands. Start 
next with the milk pails and cans and 
see that they are scrupulously clean. Dur- 
ing the commencement of warm weather 
in the spring I always have had more 
trouble in getting milk in good condition 
than at any other time of the year. 

barmers are apt to get careless during 
the winter in the care of the utensils. 
A good scrub brush should be used with 
plenty of warm water and washing pow- 
der, or salsoda so as to remove all par- 
ticles of casein and germs from the seams 
and crevices. Then finish the job with 
scalding water or liye steam, and place 
the utensil in an airy and sunny spot 
to dry. 

For the good of the milk it cannot 
be strained or cooled too quickly after 





| 


ithe highest yield of milk. 


|giving habit by a skillful 


milking, for no matter what precautions 
| we may take some dust and dirt will set- 


ltle in the milk if left about the stable 
any length of time I find the safest 
and best plan in straining the milk is 
to use two thicknesses of cheese cloth and 
when very much milk is handled these 
leloths should be removed and washed 
|frequently during the process. A care- 


| less practice of some is to place the cool- 
er or aerator in any handy place regard- 
less of the sanitary surroundings. Better 
keep the milk in a clean place and not 
| cool it at all rather than to expose it to 
the air in a filthy place. But to insure 
good keeping qualities of milk or cream 
there nothing more important than 
quick and thorough cooling. 

Another point which is often overlooked 
If you are drawing milk to the cheese fac- 
tory, creamery or station, and bring back 
|whey or skim, empty the cans at 
and rinse them out even if they are not 
washed scalded at just that time. 
Old, rusty milk cans cause shippers 
land creamerymen a good deal of trouble. 
Throw them in the junk heap and buy 


1s 


once 


and 


| pew. In the co-operative creamery or 
leheese factory every patron’s cash fre- 
ceipts are affected by the way his brother 
patron produces and handles his milk. 
Hence the necessity of each adhering to 


ind rules based on good common sense. 
M. Couch. 
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Educating and Training Heifers. 


To induce heavy milk yields in dairy 


| heifers, their calves ought to be removed 
|within three or four days and they ought 
carefully in the milk- 
milker who 
knows how to stimulate the milk-giving 
activities of the udder. A poor milker 


to be educated 


lis one of the surest means of diminishing 


ia milk flow. |! ; 
Education and training is necessary to 
The activities 


of the mammary glands which secrete 
milk are greatly stimulated by hand 
|manipulation, until it becomes a _ fixed 


|habit to secrete milk long after the time 





inature would set for the limit of the 
period of lactation. Nature concerns her- 
self only with the preservation of the 
young. She does not provide for the 
wants of man. Therefore, it becomes | 
necessary for him to stimulate the ac- 
tivity and increase the duration of the} 


milk-giving habit, in order to secure an 
increased flow for his own use. 

Cows that are left to themselves will 
supply only their calves with milk and 
that only until they are large enough to 


subsist on solid food. Then they begin 


ito build up their own system, either by 


laying on fat or preparing for another 
period of maternity. The milk-giving 


| habit is one that can be greatly increased 


or almost lost by environment or con- 
ditioris. The early treatment and educa- 
tion of the dairy heifer is a determining 
factor in her future usefulness.—L. J. 
Meridith. 





Cyclists and Motorcyclists: 





he best way to ensure safety is to have your 


machine fitted with 


Corbin Coaster Brake 


k. means Confidence, Reliability and Control — 
jespecially in traffic and when coasting. 

If you are riding a bicycle, or intend to purchase 
lone, insist on the Corbin Brake. 


Any bicycle repair shop can fit it to the hub of 
your machine. 


For sale by bicycle and hardware dealers 


everywhere. 
Send for free catalog describing 
all models 


THE CORBIN SCREW CORPORATION 
Division of The American Hardware Corporation 
Licensed Coaster Brake Manufacturers 


218 High Street New Britain, Conn. 


PMR BO re 
Do You Want to Share 


In The Profits of 20 
GREAT FACTORIES? 


—Then write for Big Free Book of a 
Thousand Bargains. Through it you 
get the benefit of extremely low prices 
obtained by purchasing on Co-opera- 
tive plan—besides book explains how 


You Get Money Back 
on Everything You Buy 


From the very first purchase you become a 
profit-sharing member. No matter what you 
pant Sewing M , Paint, Fencing, 
arm implements of all kinds, or any- 
Settean rine ore lemsenal Use, yougett at rock- 
tory you oe share in brotits of the fac- 
— statements may seem incredible, but writ 
oe zuee pees which tells wy others heme 
t everything. It tells 
fault and explains . bw edhe 
how you can order goods " 
(rom us at lowest possi- 
ble prices and get part of 
your money back be- 
sides. Write for FREE 
Book today and men- 
tion if interested in roof- 
ing or paint. Address 
THE UNITED FACTORIES Co., 
Department G-9 



























That's what 
Calis it. Sold 97 In fow days 
Retails at 1 % 


se tenner 
SSTeside tatoos 
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ick seller, one that 
confidential terms and FREE BOO 
business.”” A few hours 


on 
ineans many @dollarin your pocket. Send a postal. 
Street, DAYTON, OHIO 


Railroad Men Wanted Quick 


Q $80 to $185 a Month. 


Write for our legal binding bond w 
place graduates in position sure if 2) 
to 35 years of age and mentally and physi- 
cally 0. K. We can quickly fit you for a big 
paying position no matter where you live, 
im your spare time at home. Learn from 
practical Railroad’'men. This is the school 
indorsed by R. R. Managers. Write vow. 
OMelal Ry. School, Gen. Office 505 Freeport, Il. 
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Improving the Dairy Herd 


There are two ways to improve our 
dairy cows, but only one is practical, con- 
sidered from an economical] standpoint, 
and that is by selecting the heifer calves 
that have the best points and growing 
them in a manner that will develop to 
the highest extent their milk-giving qual- 
ities. To accomplish this we must begin 
with the young calf and feed it the kinds 
of food best adapted to promote growth 
and development and at the same time 
build up a strong constitution. This re- 
quires highly nitrogeneous food in a form 
that will promote health and vigor, for 
a cow without these qualities is not a 
valuable animal in the dairy. 

The matter of first importance is the 
sanitary condition of the calf pens or 
stable. The young calves are very suscep- 
table to sudden changes in the tempera- 
ture and require protection from extreme 
heat and cold and also from the ravages 
of flies during the summer months. They 
need pure air and sunshine. Sunshine 
not only disinfects a stable, but it is also 
a greaf stimulator and invigorator to 
all young animals. They must have a 
drv nest and all of the pails and feeding 
utensils should be kept sweet and clean. 

They need whole milk for the first three 
weeks, then it can be gradually changed 
to skim milk and some kind of grain food 
added to replace the fat removed from the 
milk. One part ground oats and one part 
linseed meal makes a good grain ration 
for the young calves. Have small racks 
in the pens and keep them well filled with 
choice, tender clover, alfalfa or mixed 
hay, also feed dry wheat bran and there 
will be little danger of them going off 
feed unless something is entirely wrong 
with their care. 

A real good calf feeder is a valuable 
man in any herd, for it requires unceas- 
ing vigilance and patience to look after 
every detail of feeding and caring for the 
young calves and growing them in a 
manner that will build up good strong 
constitutions that are capable to with- 
stand the strains of heavy milk yields. 
To all farmers and dairymen who are 
interested in keeping better cows the 
question of improving their dairy herds 
through growing good vigorous heifers this 
is a vital question. 

My experience in handling heifers from 
the time they are taken from a skim 
milk diet until they are old enough to 
breed has convinced me that ground oats 
is the best feed of any grain. It is the 
best grain to stimulate the development 
of the organs of maternity in a heifer, 
and if all heifers were fed this grain 
there would be few shy or norbreeders. 

I prefer to allow my heifers to reach 
a fair development before breeding them. 
It is much safer to breed them to drop 
their first calf at from 24 to 30 months 
of age than not to wait for this ma- 
turity.—L. J. Meridith. 


oo ¢ 
Dairy Notes 


If the practice is made of feeding the 
cows at a stated time the animals will 
not be worrying about their feed before 
the proper time arrives. They will ex- 
pect it promptly then, however. Be- 
tween feeding times they will be content 
to lie down and chew the cud. 

It is poor economy to let the cows 
roam over the stalk or pasture fields in 
severe cold, or stormy weather, hunting 
for something to eat. It is expensive 
feed which they get at such times, even 
though what they get is going to waste. 
On such days the run of a lot for half 
an hour will afford them sufficient exer- 
cise and the rest of the day they are 
better off under shelter, preferably in 
the stables. If stable room is not avail- 
able, however, have a straw shed for 
them, or keep them on the sheltered side 
of the straw stacks or buildings. 

The proper “bringing up” of the heifer 
ealf has much to do towards making her 
a profit maker in the future. 

The best way to insure high prices 
for your dairy products is to make them 
so good that your customers will think 
they must have them.—W. F. Purdue, 
Ind. 


HERE’S $20 


How Would You Like to Have the 
Skimming Done When the Milking’s Done? 


HERE'S what farmers and dai en have been waiting for—now (= 
done in one machine, THE AUTOMATIC — brought up in 15 seconds to full (.{““ci™ 
steady speed. Runs for hours without watching or attention. Skims closest, re- / > 
gardless of temperature of milk as proven by Government and State and private /: 
users’ tests told about in our book. One size for every sizedairy. Capacity 
enough to skim faster than 10 men can milk, and the most dependable, most san- 
itary, economical and money-making separator, whether you have 3 cows or 300. 


Delivered On Your Place With Demonstra- fj 
tion—At aLow Price That Will Astonish You /;/ 


Most liberal guarantee and selling plan on the AUTOMATIC that youever /. 
heard of—ata price so low for this combination machine, with or without its other /-@ 
power uses attachments, that you'll be de.ighted that you wrote to us to investigate the 
AUTOMATIC, with all of the combination work it will do, including any work on the 
place that man or woman power cando. A genuine 20th tury Wonder. Booktells /: 
all, including allabout the AUTOMATIC ELECTRIO LIGHTING PLANT to be used in 
connection with our AUTOMATIC Engine. Just send your name sowe can mall 
you at once our big AUTOMATKC Book— just off the press for 1912—the most complete 
and largest book on cream separators, and contains more 
money-making facts with big illustrations to prove them, 
both for farmers and dairymen, no matter how big adairy 
ou have or where you live. Investigate and know the 
ts whether you buy from us or not. Write and get our 


Big News Book Free 2oiirvrh 

postat or letter today, and mail it, for our big book which 

can make and save you many dollars ¢f you will let it, 
Standard Separator Company 


Morton Decker, 
Sole Manufacturers and Patentees| 




















































postal TODAY, and be 
sure to ask for our FREE BOOK Y - 











To $45 From Galloway 


Victor Sitts, of Holt, Mich., writes: “For quality you certainly make a 

price on your separator that is right, and I will say that I saved from $25 
to $30 by ordering from you, I will always have words of praise for the 

Galloway.” Let me show you how much I can save for you. 
1 just want a chance to show you a cold cash saving of §20 to on 
the cream separator you need. And I want to grove that you'll get a 
better separator at this big saving than if yuu 
pay agent or dealer the high prices they ask. 
No separator made can beat Galloway’s 
Bath-in-Oil Cream Separator for easy 
turning, close skimming, quick cleaning— 
long service. 


: y and get the proof 

Vj —the low price— 

community. M priews , 3 to 9Mdays fee total 
- MY prices —long guaran ou return it not 

sre rach ae {2 take satisfactory, all backed by thy $5400 Bank Bond. 


sure of the 
My Free Catalog 372" 073 70" sve to 















WANTED 


ship to write for m 
special offer — based 
on placing 10 or more 
separators in ev 






Answer quick. 


vantages of a Galloway separator and give you valuable Dairy Information 

not found anywhere else. Also my new catalog on Galloway's general line. 

Wm. Galloway, Pres., THE WM. GALLOWAY COMPANY 
193AK Galloway Station, Watertoo, lowa 




















Before You Milk Your Cows Again Paty A 


SEPARATOM Beck Sent F R EE 


Our free book is a gold mine of cream and butter-profit fa 
It tells you how to get a// the cream, highest guality cream, 
with 4astwork and biggest profits for the longesttermof years. It shows 
you in plain figures how to make from $5.00 to $15.00 more from 
every Cow, per year, whether you now own a cream separator 
or not. Don’t you want this great book, FREE? Get all the 


Facts You Want to Know About Separators 


Read about the Great Western. Note that the bow! delivers cream from the top and 
skim-milc from the bottom, so there's no chance of their mixing. It 1s self-drain- 
ing and seif-flushing; thereare no long tubes, no minute slots, corners, crevices, 
or regged to hold milk and collect dirt. The Great Western is ball-bearing 
throughout. Perfectly uniform balls, 60 to 100% harder than lar, Ball races 
tempered so file cannot touch them. We will arrange for you to get a Great 
Western on any kind of a trial to prove our claims are not strong enough. 


‘ 
Now! iivcsiciatdrect Wasten’ses™™ °° Pom! tr thot, tn, 
Rock Island, Ml. 




































ROCK ISLAND PLOW CO., 407C Second Ave., 
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Your Tax Money=ls It Squandered? 


By John N. Edy, Highway Engineer 


GOOD ROADS PROBLEMS. 

We might possibly devote a few par- 
agraphs to a consideration of the waste 
caused by the incompetence of road of- 
ficials. ‘In reality, the excessive prices 
paid contractors and poor workmanship 
on the contract, are directly due to mis- 
management of some form, caused by 
either incompetence or dishonesty. Prob- 
ably all readers are familiar with the 
spirit of favoritism that actuates many 
commissioners. In practically every case, 
this results in waste. I have in mind an 
nstance that will serve to illustrate the 
point 

There had occurred a small washout 
on one of the roads in a Missouri 
“ounty, and the overseer called it to my 
attention, saying he could fix it for $40. 

1 drove to the site and ascertained that 
the amount of fill actually required was, 


as I remember it, approximately 25 cu-| 


bic yards. I refused to contract with the 
overseer at hi. terms, and he took the 
matter before the county court. One of 
the judges, who was a distant relative of 
the overseer, was in favor of appropriat- 
ing the $40 for the job; but the other two 
judges saw my side of the question and 
refused to concur. Here was a lit 
matter of $25 or $30, the difference be- 
tween the actual cost and the overseer’s 
estimate, that represented graft, pure and 
simple. And this form of waste is the 
very rottenest kind. 

In looking over some old township com- 
missioners’ warrants at one time, I ob- 
served that a great many of them had 
been made payable to the commissioners 
themselves. This might have indicated 
that the commissioners had used their 
own teams and labor on the road, but I 
could never locate just where the money 
was spent. I firmly believe that many 
of the expenditures were purely imagin- 
ary, and that quite a few dollars found 
their way into the ever-open pocket of 
the township commissioner himself. We 
have to deal with this problem of graft 
in road affairs. 

While driving over the roads of Butler 
County, Mo., on an inspection trip, I ob- 
served a piece of road that was in better 
condition than the rest. I spoke to the 
overseer about it and he told me that 
during several preceding years, whenever 
that particular stretch of road became 
muddy, he had hauled gravel to soak up 
the mud. He testified with pride that 
the gravel must have been “two feet 
deep” at that point! In other words, he 
had caused the county to spend at least 
four times the cost of a good gravel road 
because he didn’t know his business. An- 
other instance of gross waste. 

I have in mind a stretch of sandy road 
along the bank of a stream that in flood 
times plays havoc with the highway. One 
year the river washed several deep holes 
in this road. A farmer living near of- 
fered to fill these holes with rock for 
$125. Now, that wasn’t an unfair price 
for the rock, but the point is that rock 
All wasn't required. Why have a piece of 
rock road 20 feet long and 2 or 8 feet 
thick, when adjoining it is only sand? 
The washout was repaired with ordinary 
material and gave satisfactory results. 
The same idea applies to filling mud 
holes or chuck holes with rock or gravel 

y is it done? Simply because the 
man who does it doesn't know any better, 
and usually will not listen to one who 
does. 

I tell you, good people, that more bad 
roads—and therefore more waste of good 
money—is caused hy the ignorance of a 
few cheap politicians masquerading as 
road supervisors, than in any other way. 
Men have got to realize that a certain 
amount of brains is required for this busi- 
ness of building roads, 

No corporation in the world could 
stand the drain upon its resources that 
is caused by the incompetence of so many 





of these public officials. The mere fact 
that a commissioner is a_ successful 
banker indicates nothing as to his 
knowledge of highway work. And the 
fact that a man is an unsuccessful far- 
mer should prevent his handling the peo- 
ple’s road money. 

I might go on indefinitely citing in- 
stances of waste, one of the most popu- 
tar forms being the establishment of roads 
on section lines, without regard for the 
topography of the location. Somehow, 
a great number of people seem to have 
acquired the idea that unless a road is 
“on the line,” it isn’t a road! Nothing 
could be more ridiculous. I have no un- 
kind feeling whatever for the unoffend- 
ing section line—(except that it usually 
connects two or more corners that can 
not be found)—but I can’t see why you 
want a poor road so placed, when you can 
usua'ly have a better ene for less money 
in some other location. Let me give you 
a little illustracion : 

About two miles north of Poplar Bluff, 
Mo., there was a very bad hill that re- 
quired grading. The grade must have 
been semething like 12 per cent in 
places. It was estimated that by going 
around this hill a grade of 6 per cent 
could be obtained, increasing the dis- 
tance but slightly, and traversing al- 
most worth!ess ground. The owner, how- 
ever, would neither give nor sell a right 
of way, holding that unless the road 
were maintained “on the line” it would 
not bé a real road. Something like $400 
was spent on this hill in an effort to 
make it passable, when helf that amount 
would have made a permanent road in 
the new location. This is an example 
of crazy ideas at $200 an idea; and the 
country is full of similar ones. Side hill 
construction is nearly always easier than 
cutting off the top and filling in the bot- 
tom. 

About as serviceable a country road as 
I ever saw was a piece of side hill work, 
well made of gravelly clay, that cost $100 
for 1,000 feet of road. It was inexnen- 
sive and serviceable, because the man 
that built it hunted for a good location. 
Very few counties can boast of more 
than one or two well-located highways; 
and you farmers haven’t anybody to 
blame for this condition but yourselves. 
Your highway officials usually don’t know 
any better, and if they did, you'd do your 
best to “oust them.” The average road- 
user is selfish and narrow-minded. He 
considers his own welfare as against that 
of the community at large: and usually 
he doesn’t even know what's best for him. 

I hate to do it. but I’m going to men- 
tion that old, moss-backed. time-worn 
custom, called “working out” your poll 
tax. There's waste for you with a ven- 
geance. I never yet have seen a man do 
a good half day’s work for a day’s credit 
on his noll tax. He'll donate his labor, 
and give the best that’s in him. But un- 
dertake to get good work out of poll tax 
Iabor, and you waste your money, spoil 
the road, and ruin your disposition. The 
system is worse than useless. It is di- 
rectly responsible for the periodic re-con- 
struction and hap-hazard patching that 
tnkes the place of legitimate maintenance. 
There is no reason for its continuance 
and every reason for its abolishment. 

I have in mind a very large cypress 
stump that once stood in a main road. 
Tt had the appearance of having been 
chewed on by some pre-historic gisnt. 
The overseer told me, however, that that 
particular stump was the local field of 
endeavor of poll tax labor. It had been 
grubbed at and chopped into for years 
past, with no apparent result except that 
of getting in “time.” No doubt when- 
ever one taxpayer wanted to work out 
his tax, he’d take his grub hoe and lunch 
and hie him to the big stump. . There’s 
no knowing what that one stump actual- 
ly cost the county—probeoly not less 





than $10. But I do know that a few 
sticks of dynamite did the business in 
mighty short order! Another small mat- 
ter; but it’s these little things that spell 
the difference between competence and 
ignorance; between management and 
mismanagement; between good and bad 
roads. 

It’s not very often that the average 
county gets hold of any appreciable 
amount of cash for road purposes. When 
such a thing does happen, the averee 
board of commissioners immediately un- 
dertakes to play politics with it. Here's 
$10,000 to spend. Here also is Jeff 
Browning up on Nut Creek, who wants 
quite a little road work done. Of course. 
Jeff lives 15 miles from the county seat 
and there's 15 miles of bad road between 
his place and town. But Jeff “voted the 
whole settlement for me, and he has some 
idle teams, and we'll just help him along 
by spending some money at his place.” 
Ever see anything work out like that? 
By the time each of the three commission- 
ers pays his political debts and takes a 
little improvement for his own road, 
there’s mighty little left to do good with. 

But that’s the way it goes. The high- 
way fund is cut up into so many slices, 
and spent in so many different localities, 
that there is no visible improvement any- 
where. There is no system—no effort 
made to make each piece of road better- 
ment fit into a general scheme or plan, 
that, although it mav look somewhat in- 
to the future, nevertheless has for its aim 
the permanent improvement of the peo- 
ple’s roads. And the road overseers—are 
they appointed because of their ability? 
Do they work with any uniformity of 
effort? Do any two of them follow the 
same methods? Do they ordinarily make 
any attempt to learn more about the bus- 
iness they're engaged in? Do they ever 
get together to talk things over—to ' elp 
each other and their constituents? Rarely. 
If you have twenty-four road supervisors, 
it’s a safe bet that each year you have at 
least twenty different kinds of bad roads, 
mis-built by twenty different kinds of in- 
competents. 

The county surveyor—the only official 
in the county who should be able to han- 
dle’ this question intelligently—is more 
often than not absolutely unfit for the 
duties of “Road and Bridge Commis- 
sioner.” Occasionally he is a good sur- 
veyor: but my experience has been that 
a great many of the county surveyors 
know practically nothing of the engin- 
eering of road and bridge work. In the 
East, the office of county surveyor carries 
with it too little money—the per diem 
basis is wrong, and the rate too small. 
In some of the Western states it is the 
custom to pay the surveyor $7 a day and 
expenses for himself or each deputy em- 
ployed. This is not excessive pay by any 
means, but the deputy doesn’t get the $7. 
I know of an instance where a county al- 
lowed the surveyor $7 a day for a deputy 
who actually drew $3.50. In other 
words. the surveyor acted as a broker, 
and the county put a premium on inex- 
perience and incompetence. And last 
winter the county surveyors of that state 
tried to get the legislature to raise their 
per diem to $10, thus increasing the 
amount of easy money! I don’t mention 
this fact to criticise the rate of pay, or 
to arouse sympathy for the deputy who 
draws $3.50. I merely wish to point out 
that when the county allows $7 for a 
$3.50 man, it countenances a waste of 
the difference, which goes to one of the 
officials as illegitimate profit, 

No doubt you think that I’ve a pretty 
poor opinion of the old system of road 
mismanagement. And you're right. It 
makes my head ache to think of the many, 
many faults that hover about the anti- 
quated way we misappropriate the public 
road fund. It is hard—almost impossi- 

Continued on page 76 
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Care and Feed of the Dairy Cow. 


The care and feed necessary to get 
the best results from a dairy cow are 
the same, whether one cow or a hundred 
are kept. The farmer who keeps but a 
few cows often neglects them because he 
is not keeping a dairy and thinks it will 
not pay. But this is a mistake. With 
a little extra care and some knowledge 
ef proper feeding, this branch of farming 
might be changed from an annual loss to 
a source of profit. 

Cows left te the tender mercies of a 
straw stack as the chief source of both 
shelter and feed will not produce a profit 
however long their pedigrees may be. They 
must have shelter and proper feed. We 
have seen the question of shelter pass 
from the extreme of artificially heated 
stables to outdoor feeding the year around 
in the past forty years. One thing seems 
co be established: It is more practical 
to keep an animal warm by feed than 
bv any artificial method, such as close, 
unventilated stables. In the endeavor to 
save feed, cows have been crowded into 
tight barns. Degeneration, tuberculosis 
and decreased milk yields have been the 
result. 

By carefully conducted experiments at 
Pennsylvania Expertment Station it was 
found that steers which were kept in an 
open shed did better, cost less, made more 
gain and sold for fifteen cents a hundred 
more than the steers kept in a closed but 
ventilated stable. A similar experiment 
is now being conducted with milk cows. 
An open shed is one entirely open on the 
south side, but absolutely tight on the 
north side and also on the west and east 
ends. 

It seems a well established fact that 
if an animal is thoroughly protected from 
winds, drafts, rain and snow and given 
all the roughage it will eat in addition 
to a proper grain ration, it is able to keep 
up its animal heat and make more profit 
than it will under unnatural and unsani- 
tary, though warm conditions of stabling. 

If the cow is full, comfortable and con- 
tented she is in the natural condition to 
produce her maximum amount of milk, 
provided she has eaten a well balanced 
ration. This ration should consist of all 
the roughage she will eat without adding 
excess flesh or fat, made up of ensilage, 
good hay and well cured corn stover. 
Straw has no place in the ration of a 
dairy cow. While there is some nutrition 
in straw, it requires all the energy the 
animal derives from it to masticate and 
digest it, 

There is no cheaper or more desirable 
bulky feed than good corn silage. In 
fact, it is doubtful if the maximum re- 
sults at the minimum cost can be pro- 
duced without it. Surely the time is 
past when we need to take time and 
space to argue the necessity and economy 
of the silo for the dairyman. 

There ought to be no difficulty on any 
average American farm to produce all the 
roughage and carbohydrates needed on the 
farm in the form of the feeds ~amed 
above. To supply the necessary »,otein 
is the eternal question of the dairyman, 
and the one he often tries to evade by 
withholding a sufficient amount. 

One pound of grain feed, properly bal- 
anced, to each three pounds of milk pro- 
duced, is a good safe rule to follow. Three 
or four kinds of grain feed mixed to- 
gether makes a more palatable ration and 
admits of proper combination to get de- 
sired energy content. I will give one 
example of an economical mixture at their 
present prices: 400 Ibs. corn chop, 
Ibs. Ajax flakes, 100 Ibs. cottonseed meal 
and 100 lbs. gluten feed. Feed in amounts 
indicated above. Study analyses and 
prices and get the most protein you can 
for a dollar. 

In the meantime study the problem of 
producing a part of the protein on your 
own farm, thus saving in the feed bill 
and at the same time adding to the fer- 
tility of the land. Because the crops that 
furnish protein also gather and deposit 
nitrogen the most expensive element of 
fertilizers. All the cloves, peas, beans, | 
vetches, etc., contain varyitig amounts of 
protein and, in proper rotation improve 
the land upon which they grow. —R. 


300 | Skims one quart of milk a minute, warm or cold. 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


NEW AUTOMATIC OILING 


The most important Cream Separator improvement 
since the introduction of the present type 
of De Laval machines. 





The new automatically oiled De Laval Cream Separators are now 
being supplied in all sizes, and this improvement constitutes another 
great step forward in cream separator construction—the one thing pos- 
sible in betterment of the previous De Laval machines of the present 
type. 

The new system of De Laval automatic oiling is distinctively dif- 
ferent from any other splash or spray system in that there is a constant 
regulated feed of fresh oil and discharge of used oil. Other splash sys- 
tems. use the same oil over and over, until it soon does more harm than 
good. 

In the new automatically oiled De Laval machines all gears, shafts 
and bearings practically float in a mist-like spray of oil and literally 
never touch each other during their operation. 

De Laval agents will be glad to exhibit the new machines and 
demonstrate the working of the new automatic oiling system, which 
more than ever enhances De Laval superiority in every feature of cream 
separator practicability. 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CoO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
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—AMERICAN— 


SEPARATOR 


brand new, well made, easy running, easil 
a perfect skimming separator for $15. 


Makes thick or thin cream. Thousands in use 
giving splendid satisfaction. Different from this 
picture, which illustrates our low priced large 
cay ae. The bowl isa tary marvel 
and embodies all our latest improvements. Our 
richly illustrated catalog tells all about it. Our 
wonderfully low prices and high quality on all 
sizes and generous terms of trial will astonish you. 
Our twenty-year guarantee protects you on every 
American Separator. Western orders filled from 
Western points. Whether your dairy is large or 
small, get ~—- at offer and handsome free 
catalog. 





Kester, Pa. 


®|AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO,, ani, : 
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Feeding the Dairy Cow 


By Geo. C. Morris 














One of the most important factors in 
the ‘dairy industry is the knowing how 
to properly compound balanced rations 
and how to feed them. Experience is 
the only teacher which a dairyman can 
ippreciate and from whom he can learn 
how to properly f feed his cows. 

There are two methods of judging the 
value of cattle foods. In common prac- 
tice one would be styled “scientific” and 
the other “practical.” Both may be cor- 
rectly classed as scientific or as prac- 
tical, according to the manner in which 
they are carried out, and the standpoint 
from which they are regarded. Certainly 
if a conclusion is reached through truly 
scientific means it must have an entirely 
practical application, and no conclusion 
can be safely applied to the management 
of a business which has not been reached 
in a way that is essentially scientific 

The two methods by which we may 
study a cattle food in trying to estimate 
its value are: First, determine its 
composition and digestibility, and then 
from known principles and the facts de- 
termined derive an opinion as to the place 
this food will take in stock feeding; and 
second, to feed this food to a given class 
of animals, under conditions as definite 


and as well controlled as possible, note 
the apparent results, and base a con- 
clusion upon these. The conclusions 


should be the same by both methods, pro- 
vided that on the one hand it is possible 
to find out not only the amounts but the 
nutritive office of all the compounds which 
the food contains, and that on the other 
hand perfect control and knowledge of 
every factor involved in a feeding experi- 
ment can be secured. In neither case 
ire we now able to realize a satisfactory 
standard of work, and so in comparing 
he two methods it is only a question 
of which one can be so carried out as 
to be entitled to the greater degree of 
confidence 

Of course the 
a general way 
animal and the 
are those supported by 
eal considerations and actual _ results. 
on question may arise, however, 
where from the standpoint of the chemist 
a clear answer is given, which answer 
is not ratified by results of a feeding 
experiment, as to which is at present 
the more reliable basis of judgment— 
the knowledge gained by a chemical study 
ff the food or the apparent outcome 
of an actual feeding trial. For instance, 
it is desired to compare the 
of bran and fine middlings The com- 
position of the two is found not to differ 
greatly so far as it is a question of the 
relative amounts of the several classes 
of compounds, and the digestibility of 
the former is found to be much less 


ultimate appeal must in 
always be to the 
strongest conclusions 
both theoreti- 


than that of the latter. 

These facts 
approved theories, 
feeding 


regarded in the light of| 
warrant the conclusion | 


that the value of the 





Siig 


feeding value, 




















is the greater. 
which rations, containing in some periods 
bran and in others middlings, are com- 
pared, either does not show the expected 
difference, or declares one altogether lar- 
ger than other facts seem to warrant. 
Are we, then, to conclude the theory is 
wrong? Certainly not from a single trial. 
So many conditions, such as the lengthen- 
ing of the period of lactation, the tempera- 
ature of the barn, variations in weight 
due to a change in intestinal contents, 
and the unreckoned or wnmeasured in- 
crease or decrease of the uesh of the ani- 
mal (if with cows) enter into the feeding 
trial as unknown factors; that such 
differences as exist between two grain 
foods may either be covered up or greatly 
exaggerated. Nothing short of several 
feeding trials should be allowed to throw 
doubt upon the correctness of theories 
that appear to be well substantiated by 
severe methods of investigation, and even 
then the points of disagreement would 
doubtless be regarded as unsettled ques- 
tions. 

The following 
tuents of corn 
corn: 

The prices 
somewhat with the 
and seasons. 

In order that dairymen may 
by past experiences, I will give a few 
sample rations which have given very 
excellent results whenever they have been 
used. The rations given here have all 
been properly balanced and were com- 
pounded for cows weighing close around 
1,000 pounds. Any of these rations can 
easily be made to suit conditions as there 
will be a wide range of feeding stuffs. 
It must be remembered that whenever 
a ration is changed it must be done 
gradually in order that the cow will not 
be thrown off feed. 

DAIRY RATIONS. 


consti- 
fodder 


table gives the 
silage and dry 


for feed stuffs 
different 


will vary 
localities 


profit 


a: OU Sa 35 pounds |’ 
SPE Notwdadescesiods as 8 pounds 
Wee” OB oc co ctncks 4 pounds 
Ground Oats.......... 3 pounds 
Es od ed 2 pounds 

Il. Alfalfa or clover hay..15 pounds 
ae ee 13%c 
Oil Meal...... 1 pound.... 1%4c 
Hominy Feed.. 3 pounds.... 4c 
Distillers Grains 1 pound... 1%4c 
Corn Silage....30 pounds.... 4c 


or 


at 

(This ration has been tried successfully ) 
[11.Corn fodder 24 pounds 
Corn meal 5 pounds 

sran 3\4,pounds 

OR Mies tenedp ee oo i 144 pounds 
Cotton Seed Meal ..... 114%4pounds 
These rations will serve to give the 

| feeder a knowledge as to amounts of each 


middlings ' feed to give. 


But a feeding trial in| 


| 
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$1.45 a gallon, 











wonderful & year guarantee which D you si. 
JOHN M. SMYTH 0st CO. icctiscn se: Chicago 








Bidsesf EndineValue 
Ever Known: 


THE FIRST HIGH GRADE ENGINE 
TO SUIT YOUR POCKET-BOOK 


A is built and sold at 
14H. Pl Engine that!s a Built just like 
dontbuy 


@ price any farmer can 


our | ones u 

sitet sen ott ve to buy 
@ cheap) roughly con- 
structed engine or peye 


"ya 
ture. 


Smith & Son, 
1401 Guinotte 
Kansas City, No. 













Arse WE SHIPo=APPROVAL 


hout a cent deposit 
and allow 10 DAYS Pre TRIAL. 
tT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 
~ tues atade prices amd marvelous offers 
grade 1912 model bicycles. 


FACTORY PRICES foc5i0% 


a bicycle or 


RIDER AGENTS Sveti 


exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
We seit cheaper than any other factorp 










Mot Walt; write today for our cpecial off 
CYCLE CO., Dept N14, Chicace 




















QUEEN CUPOLA 


(Galvanized Steel) 
Will ventilate your barn; keep 
your stock healthy. Rain and 
snow cannot blow in. 


BIRDS CANNOT GET IN 


Constant updraft; perfect cir- 
culation of air. 


FREE TRIAL 


proves it. Costs less than woodencupola. Lasts 

lifetime. Gold leaf weather vane free with each 

Cupola. Write for booklet, prices and testimoniais. 
QUEEN CUPOLA ure. co. 

402 Peck St., Cresco, ta. 


















Cement block barn and silo 








) \\ AN IDEAL FARM TOOL 
avGo = 


Adjpote iteelf wietantly and autematically to fittings. pies. rede 


mute Most — and best farm tools . Ne 
monteying. No adjustin: 
AGENTS SEND FOR OUR PROFITABLE OFFER 


or nev order fo mples 
6 in, 50c. Bin. T5c; i2in. rib 16 in. $1.2 
SUPERIOR ‘WRENCH CO . Box 925, Goren, flows 
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AT WHOLESALE 

Agents’ Price One 
AMERICAN 


Motorcycle or Bicycle 
Honest hand-made machines at factory cost, 
‘ik Write now for catalog. 8 
; 4, $1998 Say whether interested ge 
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FREE Coupons Pouring in 


iis Great Separator Offer 























On —Without 

Z legs, fastens to 

‘ table; capacity 

\' (\ up to 200 ibs. per 

hour. Price, $24, 

Terms: Free $2.00 ... 
Coupon with order. Bal- 

ance, $2.00 a month for 

11 months. 


No. 2%—With legs; ca- & 
pacity up to 250 Ibs. per 
hour. Price, $3 le 
Terms: Free $2.00 
with order. Balance, $2.60 
a month for 11 months. 


No. 3%—Capacity up 
to 400 Ibs. 





4 






it 











Coupon 
with order. Bal- 


30 days. 
one cent with re adie ee money in your own pocket 
If pleased when the 30-days’ trial is 


while you are deciding. * t 
ended, you can start paying for the Separator monthly out of . 
ts ie 


The Sea extra cream pro 


labor-savin 
30 days 


ost in what it saves. 


They are coming in by the hundreds.  There’s one 
for you at the bottom of this advertisement. 


you need a Cream Separator and will act now. Just fill in your name “] 
and address—tell us how many cows you are milkin 
famous New Butterfly Cream Separator you would like to try FREE 
Don't send a single penny in advance; don’t deposit 


Ve divide our low factory-to- gm 
arm prices (only $24 and up) into twelve easy payments [Fr 
—so that you can take a whole year to pay if you wish, or 
you can pay in fyll at any time and get an extra discount. 


The New Buttezfly Separator 





It is worth $2 cash if / 






and which size of our 


iP 
bd 


































earns its own cost, and more, before you pay us. You 
get all the benefit of this wor“ erful money-making, 
machine while it is paying for itself. Try 
—see for yourself how much extra 
cream you get. See how quickly it will earn its own 
sa Find out before you pay 
us a penny that it is the lightest running, easiest 
cleaning, closest skimming, and most durable 
cream separator on the market. If it does not meet 
all our claims, all your requirements, and satisfy you 
perfectly, send it back—we'll pay the freight both ways, 
so you won't be out a single penny. 


The Coupon Saves You $2 


and Makes Your First Payment 












ance, pay $3.10 a 
for 11 mos. 
No. 4s— 
Capacity 
up to 500 lbs. per 
hour, Price $46. 
Terms: Free $2.00 
Coupon with or- 
der. Balance, 
00 per month 

or 11 months. 


No. $%—Capac- 


ity up to 


600 lbs. per 
hr. Price. 
$54.80 

: 
with order. Balance, $4.80 a month 
for 11 months. a 











Just pick out the machine you want (see 
Then fill out and send us the 
Don’t send a cent of money. If you would 


list of sizes at left). 
coupon. 








See 


Of the New 














like toown one of these big-money-making, 
Jabor-saving machines without paying a single r SQaeaaea & awa s me, 


penny down, don’t miss this chance to get the 
famous New Butterfly Separator on a plan 
whereby the machine will pay its own cost and a 
morein justa few months. d the coupon 
right away. This remarkable offer will quickly q 
sell every machine we can make this year, even 
with our big factory working night and day. e 
Think ofit! Here is an opportunity to get a 
brand new, high-grade, big capacity separator a 
that earns its own cost in the saving it makes. 
In reality it don't cost you asingle penny. You | 
have nothing to lose, but everything to gain, 
Send no money. Just send the coupon. $ 


Albaugh-Dover Co. = . 


2261 Marshall Bivd., CHICAGO, 11. 











$2 FIRST PAYMENT COUPON FREE 


ALBAUGH-DOVER CO., Chicago Tl, 

Gentlemen: Please ship me on 90 da ’ free trial, ip accord- 
ance with your offer in Suoceaatul Farming, one ew But- 
terfly Cream Separator, size...... ». lif I find the machine sat- 
as 


and by you, I will keep it and are 

to accept this coupon as first cash payment pecan ME 

am not pleased, you to accept the return of the machine 

withoot any expense , and I will be under no obligation 
to you. I keep........ cows. 

I with, 80 Wty, Ofhe eos oss cece occ crscasescececes terms. 

(Cash or easy payment) 
ame . 


State... --* -o~ «+++ Post Office wees sis sas oaue eee 
. woul leased t give 
name f either your bank. marehast Melgiterexpecstageue 





With the Cows 

Don’t let the first warm days fool you 
into. thinking the time for stabling is 
past, and winter feeding supplies need 
not be renewed. 

By all means let the sows out early and 
leave out late, on the mild, sunny days; 
the fresh air and sunshine wil be of great 
benefit to them, but stable at night, for 
early spring is fickle. A summer at- 
mosphere at sunset may verge into a near 
blizzard or a chilly rain before morning 

The long weeks of winter feed have 
left the cows almost crazy for the first 
green stuff; if the pasture is situated 
so it becomes an early one, for the cows. 
Sut bear in mind too close grazing in- 
jures the later supply. Better leave them 
on the grass through the afternoon only. 
If there is a patch of rye for them to 
graze upon, the problem is an easy solu- 
tion. If not, better plan to have some 
for early grazing another spring. 

The cows that will be fresh this spring 
should receive a little extra attention, 
while the feed should be enough to keep 
the cow or heifer in good fix and streneth, 
let the major portion be roughage and 
part of the concentrated rations should 
be laxative. 

Wheat bran is an extra good feed for 








cows, both a few weeks before and after 
calving. 

Examine the udders once a day at 
least, and any hard places or soreness 
should be attended to at once. Melted 
lard, and turpentine half and half, well 
rubbed in, is excellent for such disor- 
ders. 

Such cows require all the fresh air and 
warm sunshine it is possible to give, also 
roomy stalls to themselves, and lots of 
dry bedding. —Emma Clearwacers. 

° 3 ¢ 


A Pasture-Time Caution. 

Until the pasture-lot grass gets a 
good start, so the dairy cows can secure 
a sufficient supply of food to keep them 
in prime shape, it will be well to restrain 
them in a dry lot and tempt their appe 
tites with some bright roughage and a 
variety of small grains and manufactured 
feed-stuffs. If they are turned out im- 
mediately after being milked, they make 
a bee-line for the pasture-lot, where they 
will gnaw away at the short grass all 
day, in a vain attempt to get enough grass 
for sustenance. In this way, they soon 
fall off in flesh and dairy products, be- 
sides keeping the grass eaten down till it 
is difficult for it to start well and main- 
tain a luxuriant growth.—M. Coverdell. 





For Feeding Calves. 

Feeding young calves from the pail 
is a rather “rambunctious” procedure at 
the best, but especially so when one car- 
ries the pail within. the calf's inclosure, 
places it on the ground, then, with tense 
muscles, waits to duck the first spray of 
milk the calf deigns to direct his way. 

We used to use that method, but have 
found another less repugnant, and usually 
practicable. An opening is made in the 
fence, or whatever constitutes the in- 
closure, so that the calves can protrude 
their heads, yet cannot get out. A low 
box may be provided as a place on which 
to set the pails. When the calves are 
fed, the pails are placed so that the 
calves can just reach them; yet, because 
of the fence, cannot splash out the milk. 
—P. C. Grose. 

o ¢ 


Be sure that the bull used with the 
dairy herd is from a good milking strain 
of cows if the heifer calves are to be 
kept on the farm. ° 


There is more money in selling off 
aXe wethers than in keeping them through 
cill spring. Prices may be a little higher 
later, but think of the hay and grain 





you may feed out before that time. 
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Poor soil will give poor crops of any 
kind. Unfavorable weather conditions 
will injure any crop. Any crop treated 
as unwisely as we have generally treated 
the clovers would result in as many fail- 
ures as we have experienced in growing 
clover. The fact is that clover is one of 
our hardiest plants. It takes hold on 
earth and air and sun, and, with the aid 
of its bacteria, has a decided advantage 
over the non-leguminous plants; and 
when its deep-root system is once estab- 
lished, can more successfully cope witb 
frost, food and drought. than any other 

lant. It does what other plants cannot 
bo, for when the soil is lacking in uitrates 
it makes good the lack by drawing on the 
limitless store of free atmospheric 
nitrogen. 

There are at least four prime requisites 
for securing a profitable growth of clover. 
Get rid of standing water by tile drain- 
a In compact clay land the presence 
of water not only prevents the entrance 
of the air, with its oxygen indispensable 
to nitrification, but in freezing expande 
and bulgin apwaes, draws up the plant 
caught io fts "y embrace. This heaving 
and not the low temperature, is what 
destroys the plants of clover. The clover 
roots need from one to two feet in depth 
of earth free of water. In some measure 
the results bere sought will be accom- 
plished with the second condition, namely, 
the addition of hamus to the soil. This 
may be in the form of stable manure, 
which is by far better, or by turning in 
rye sown tn the fall after removing a 
summer crop. This will serve to retain 
moisture during a dry time, raise the 
temperature of the soil, prevent heaving, 
greatly facilitate the bacterial activity, 
and render lime or commercial fertilizers 
far more effective. If, in testing the soil 
for acid with a blue litmus paper, it is 
found that it is decidedly acid, lime 
should be applied in moderate quantities 
never more than fifteen bushels to the 
acre, evenly distributed and immediately 
inco rated with the soil. If ground 
caustic lime can be had and applied with 
1 drill 1,000 pounds will! be sufficient. If 
the soil is not decidedly acid, one half 


that amount will be enough This will 
hasten the reduction of the green or 
coarse manure to available forms, and 


hasten bacterial action, which canndt go 
on in acid soil. The addition of a light 
dressing of phosphate and potash will 
not only add plant food for the clover, 
but will also favor the work of the 
bacteria. Apply 150 to 200 pounds to 
the acre of a mixture analyzing 7 per 
cent phosphoric acid and 10 per cent of 
potash for sandy soils, or 8 per cent of 
each for clay land. 

A top-dressing of five tons to the acre 
of well-rotted stable manure, well har 
rowed in, would probably produce better 
results than would the chemicals. Let me 
repeat that the application of lime or 
other chemicals to soils practically devoid 
of humus will not only be useless, but 
often positively injurious. 

For best results the clovers must be 
treated as other crops on the farm are. 
A well open field and a well-prepared 
seed bed. We give the use of the field 
wholly to corn, rye, or oats. I never 
think of growing a crop of corn and of 
rye on the same ground at the same time, 
or of potatoes and timothy; yet in the 
production of clover, a crop worth as 
much as either, we have tried to grow 
three full crops on the same place at the 
same time. I have thought it should have 
a nurse crop. It needs a large amount 
of moisture, fertility and sunshine, and 
1 nurse that deprives it of these is not 
a nurse but a robber. True, where the 


soil is rich and the grain thin, we occa- 





sionally secure a fair stand of clover, but 


in the absence of another crop it prob- 
ably would have been two or three times 
as heavy. Wath another crop, a good, 
even stand is the exception, and on our 
depleted soils is out of the question. 

If the field cannot be given exclusively 
to the clover, and a good ved pre- 
pared and sown early in the spring, a 
wheat or rye stubble field inay be pre- 
pared in July, by burning off the stubble, 
if necessary, and thoroughly harrowing it. 
If a cntaway harrow ean be used, burn- 
ing will not be necessary. As soon as 
the grain can be removed the soil is 
friable and will pulverize easily. Give 
this bed about sixteen pounds of red 
clover or 20 pounds of crimson clover and 
harrow in well. There will be no danger 
of covering it too deeply. At this sea- 
son it must have a good depth to keep it 
through the hot summer weather. If the 
soil is loose and dry, especially if it is 
sandy, it should be rolled after seeding 
and before the last harrowing. A clovei 
sod, after the second year, may be re- 
seeded by using the cutaway harrow to 
chop it up thoroughly. The same can be 
done of any kind of sod, an early potato 
field makes a fine seed bed for either 
the Crimson or Red clover. Of course, 
Crimson may be sown in a cornfield be- 
fore the last cultivation in the latter 
part of July, and a fair stand can be 
secured, provided the corn is a dwarf 
variety and is rowed north and south 
four feet apart, especially if the ground 
was well limed before planting. 

In many cases it has been found nec- 
vessary to inoculate the ground with soil 
brought from a clover field and 
evenly spread at the rate of six bushels 
to the acre. By careful experiments I 
have seen that this bas been done success- 
fully, and clearly proving the necessity 
of these bacteria to the full development 
of the clover plant. Supplying the con- 
ditions above named will usually insure 
a fair stand, at least, the first seeding, 
which will be increased in subsequent 
crops on the same ground‘. 

Another important meastire in devel- 
oping a root system and adding another 
security against beaving out the young 
plant is clipping it in September. No 
matter when sown, or whether it be the 
first or second crop, this will be found 
of great advantage. Never allow the 
young plants to produce a head. Unless 
needed for the seed, the aftermath of 
Red clover should be clipped as it comes 
to heading. This clipping, if sufficient to 
smother the plant, may profitably be fed 
to the cows. It will be found, as I have 
repeatedly discoverell, that the July clo- 
ver, sown and treatea as I have indicated, 
will present a better developed root sys- 
tem by the last of November than will be 
found in the March-sown clover that 
struggled against the unfavorable sur- 
\roundings until harvest time, and was 
then suddenly exposed to the heat and 
drouth by the removal of the grain. 

> ¢ ¢ 


Growing Alsike Clover. 

Every «year I am becoming more and 
more impressed with the value of alsike 
clover, although we have used it for a 
number of years in our grass seed mix- 
tures. We have repeatedly failed to 
secure a favorable stand of common red 
clover when the alsike would come in and 
make a fair crop. Mang times the red 
clover will not thrive, for the reason that 
the soil bas become acid but the alsike 
will make a favorable crop notwithstand- 
ing the slightly acid condition of the soil. 

Another valuable characteristic of al- 
sike clover is the fact that it will stay 
in the soil several years, and if given 





the oppo™unity will reseed itself. Alsike 





clover grows but little after mowing and 
nd second crop can be expected from it, 
as is the case with red clover. Both in 
this respect, as well as in the longer time 
it requires to yield its maximum crop, it 
ranks lower than red clover. 

Its great and undeniable advantage on 
the other hand, lies in the fact that it is 
far more hardy than the red clover and 
ean be successfully grown on land that is 
flooded at certain times during the year, 
on which red clover will not grow. 

If alsike clover seed is mixed with 
pasture grass mixtures, it yields rich and 
certain grazing crops and when cultivated 
on arable land red clover may and should 
be mixed with the seed with which the 
field is seeded. In this way the great 
advantage gained is the fact that the 
first year after sowing two crops of fodder 
may be harvested, chiefly consisting of 
red clover, and in the following years 
after the red clover begins to decline the 
alsike comes in its place and yields rich 
and certain crops, together with the tim- 
othy and other grass seed. 

We-follow the same general method of 
culture that we do in growing red clover, 
with the addition of the following: As 
the alsike has a tendency to lodge when it 
is in full vegetation we find that it is de 
sirable to sow it with other grass seed 
by preference with timothy. The cro 
by this means are very rich and timothy 
supports the alsike, so that it does not 
fall to the ground and rot. 

While alsike does not yield as large a 

cTop per acre as the common red clover 
of equal stand will, and its analysis of 
food nutrients is slightly less yet it is 
a very profitable crop and in actual feed- 
ing value I have found but little difference 
ton for ton, for feeding a herd of dairy 
cattle, and for feeding horses and young 
stock I have found it greatly superior. 
The time and method of cutting and cur- 
ing will make more difference than the 
variety. 
Alsike clover is not recognized by soil 
experts to be as valuable a crop as the 
common red clover, for the reason that it 
lacks the branching root system of the 
red clover but it is a ——_ (nitrogen 
gatherer) and hence will improve the soil 
~f wil’ grow on many soils where red 
Soe? cannot be used as a nitrogen gather- 
iug ctop to bnild up the soil. 

i uave found in actual farm practice 
that it is much better to sow a mixture 
of grass and clover seed that will make a 
sure stand under favorable conditions 
than to spend time and money for so un- 
certain a plant as red clover, on any 
field except where it is very sure to make 
a sure stand. There is no question but 
what the alsike will stay where the red 
clover will not thrive. Another point 
that we cannot afford to ignore and that 
is the fact that a bushel of alsike con- 
tains about twice as many seeds as a 
bushel of common red clover seed. 

Thus we can see that it is valuable 
both from motives of economy and because 
of the certainty of securing a good stand. 
The seed is more easily threshed than 
red clover seed and when mowed for seed 
crop it should be mowed while the dew 
is on to prevent the pods from rattiing 
off and the best and ripest seed from 
being lost. After it is mowed it should 
be carefully turned about twice and when 
dry, hauled to the barn.. When hauling 
to the barn a large canvass should be 
spread over the hay rack, of sufficient 
size to cover the bottom of the rack and 
a part of the sides in order to save all the 
seeds that fall off. The threshing is done 
the same as with red clover and practi- 
cally the same methods are used in screen- 
ing and handling the seed. Great care 
should be taken to secure first class, 
cleaned seed. 
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Facts About Feeds 


By W. Milton Kelly 





Carefully conducted experiments show 
hat the difference in the capacity of 
dairy cows to digest and assimilate food 


is very great. It varies in some in- 
stances between 50 and 100 per cent. If 
this is true, ana I think it is obviously 
the breeding and individuality of the 
cows is an important factor in deter- 


mining the variety of foods to use, or to 
speak more concisely, there are cows that 
are capable of making more milk from 
home-grown ‘roughage and grain foods 
than others that have been developed upon 
more highly concentrated feeds. Numer- 
vuus herds of dairy cows have been fed 
for so Many years upon these highly con- 
eentrated feeds of commerce that they 
have lost their dairy capacity. 

In Many milk producing sections’ ja_ the 
eastern states where roughage is scarce, 
dairymien frequently feed as high as from 
four to six pounds of digestible protein 
a day to each cow. The natural result 
of such heavy feeding is that they have 
cows without capacity for consuming the 
roughage of their farms and turning it 
into profit for them. This is the way 
many dairymen are drifting at the present 
time. They fail to consider the matter 
of more economical production and feed 
for heavy milk yields alone, regardless of 
profit. 

I have always maintained that a herd 
of selected cows wisely handled and fed 
a suitable ration of home-grown feeds, 
n connection with a reasonable amount 
of purchased concentrates, would give 
larger profits than a similar herd handled 
hy a man who fed for heavy milk yields, 
regardless of the cost of producing them. 

We have so many self-styled expert 
feeders who are constantly airing their 
knowledge of scientific feeding through 
the agricultural press, that the common 
dairyman has become convinced that large 
milk yields and profits are inseparable. 
As a result of such preachments many 
dairy farmers are neglecting to cultivate 
their farms and are depending upon pur- 
chased dairy fee ds to maintain their milk 
yields. It is not surprising that we have 
so many unprofitable dairy farms and 
run-down soils where such methods are 
being practiced. 

With good corn silage and plenty of 
clover or alfalfa hay for roughage, and 
good, wholesome home-grown grain feeds. 
reinforced by a reasonable amount of 
wheat bran; gluten, oi] meal and cotton- 
seed meal, a man can make an excellent 
profit from’a herd of good dairy cows. 
In addition to the fact that home-grown 
feeds may be used to replace large quan- 
tities of high priced boughten concen- 
trates, he has the assurance that they 
are better adapted to the requirements of | free 
his cows than the commerce ial feeds, that 
have been through various processes of 
manufacture and given widely variable 
values. 

In home-grown dairy foods we find a 
suitable proportion of the pure nutriments 
and crude fiber to promote the health of 
the cows, while in the commercial feed- 
stuffs we find these various constituents 
have been so changed in the various pro- 
cesses of making that the resultant feed 
is decjdedly out of balance and must he 
fed with great caution and mixed with 
other products if suitable results are ob- 
tained. 

It is fundamentally wrong to assume 
that large profits can come from a highly 
specialized dairy business that does not 
provide for ‘the growing of legume and 
grain crops and proper methods of hand- 
ling the soil. For the land’s sake and the 
improvement of the ration the dairy farm 
should be a crop farm, and every acre of 
Hllable lard should be bronght into con- 
dition to coftribute toward providing 
good food for the cows 


Continued on page 63 
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ize a beef ring. 


hip joint separate the commercial 


Cutting the boiling pieces—Divide the 
shoulder piece so that Bl, B2 and B3 
will be of about equal weights. Remove 
B5 at the elbow joint. B4, B6 and B7 
constitute the plate and arm. These 
should be divided into 3 pieces of as 
nearly equal weights as possible. BS is 
the flank. B9 and 10 are the part near 
the hock and should be cut off about 
equal weight after the round steak has 
all been cut down to the stifle joint. If 
cut as directed all of these boiling pietes 
will weigh approximately the same and 
there will be enough of them to supply 
each member with one. 

Cutting the roasts—There must be ten 
roasts in each half of the carcass, or 
twenty in all to supply each member of 
the society. Most all of these roasts will 
be large and in case of a small family 
would have to be divided again. Roasts 
11 and 12 will be inclined to be tough, 
even in a good carcass, and may need 
to be boiled or pot roasted in order to 
make them palatable, but all the rest of 
the roasts should be good if the carcass 
is a good one. 

Roast 11 includes the 1st rib; roast 12 
includes the 2nd and 3rd ribs; roast 13 
includes the 4th and 5th ribs: roast 14 
includes the 6th, 7th and Sth ribs: roast 
15 includes the 9tb, 10th, 11th and 12th 
ribs. Roasts 16, 17. 18 and 19 include 
the entire loin and must be made of as 
nearly equal weight as possible. Roast 
20 is the rump. It is separated from the 
round just below the pelvic bone as is 
usual] in cutting. It is suggested that the 
meat be divided into smaller pieces after 
the dividing is done unless the member 
especially desires a large cut. 

Cutting the steaks—The steaks are all 
eut from the round, which must be di- 
vided into ten parts of as nearly equal 
weight as possible. 

Table 2 shows the number of each of 
the three pieces of meat, the roast, boil- 
ing piece and steak that each member is 
to receive in one week. This week mem- 
bers 1 and 11 get boiling piece No. 1, 
roast No. 13 and steak No. 1. Next week 
they would get boiling piece No. 2, roast 
No. 14 and steak No. By such a ro- 
tation each member would have had every 
cut from one-half a beef carcass by the 
time that ten or one-half of the mem- 
bers of the ring had each furnished a beef 
to the ring. It will be noticed that two 
members get identical cuts each week: 
one gets from one half of the carcass, and 
the other from the other half. 

Table 1 shows the record of meat sup- 
plied and meat received by each mem- 
ber. The weights of meat at the right 
of the names of the members are the 
amount received. At the extreme right 
is shown the total of all meat received 
during the season. The weights below 
the names of members are the weights 
of meat furnished the beef ring. At the 
bottom of the sheet is the total of all 
meat distributed. The difference between 
meat furnished and that received is indi- 
cated in the margin at the right. 

It will be noticed that three sets of 
figures are placed in each square. The 
upper one is the weight of the roast, the 
next one that of the boiling piece and the 
bottom one that of the steak. 

This sheet should be very carefully and 
accurately kept. for upon it dependy the 
settlement of the season’s values. 

BEEF RING CONSTITUTION. 

1. This association shall be known as 
the —————— Mutual Beef Association, 
and shall consist of (sixteen) or (twenty) 
members, whose object shall be to furnish 
each member with his portion of fresh 
beef weekly during the specified season. 

2. The officers shall consist of a Presi- 
dent, Secretary and ‘Treasurer, whose 
duties shall be such as usually pertain 
to such offices: also a managing commit- 
tee of three members, whose duties shall 
he to nrovide a suitable place for slaugh- 
tering, settle all differences in regard to 
weight and quality of animals furnished 
and the general oversiecht of the work, 
and any vacancy occurring in any office 
shall be filled by a majority of members 
present at a meeting appointed by the 
society, as hereinafter provided. 

8. The officers shall continue in of- 


round | fice for the period of one year, unless 





from the loin at the line H-I. 
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$1200 worth for $900 


mand in an automobile are power, per- 

formance, service, wear and appearance. 
You must have a car that has all of the prac- 
tical things—one that will serve your purpose 
(both for pleasure and work) for as little 
money as possible. 

Let’s start with some of the higher priced 
cars made—say those selling from $1250 to 
$1500—and see if they give you any more 
practical or useful value than this $900 car. 
We have not the space to go over the entire 
car, but take the five fundamentals—power, 
speed, capacity, durability and appearance. 

Practically every $1200 to $1500 car in 
America has a 30 horsepower motor. Our 
$900 car has a 30 horsepower motor. They 
all seat five passengers. Our $900 car seats 
five large passengers. In fact, it is just as 
roomy and comfortable as you could possibly 
want it to be. Those higher priced cars sel- 
dom develop over forty or fifty miles an hour. 
Our $900 car will go forty miles an hour 
with ease and will take your toughest hill 
with just as much ease, 

Nor can the $1200 to $1500 give you a 
better made car. In fact, in some instances 
it cannot be as well made, for most of the 
other factories are so small that they are forced 
to do work by hand that we do by machinery, 
and every one knows that machine work is 
better and more accurate than hand work. 

This $900 car has a pressed steel frame. 
Same as the $1250 car. The front axle is a 

a drop forged I secticon—drop forged in our 
own forge plant. Same as the $1250 car. The 
transmission is selective—three speeds for- 
ward and one reverse. Sameas the $1250 car. 


TT’: several important things that you de- 


The transmission is fitted with F. & S. an- 
nular bearings, which are used on the most 
expensive cars made. You geta fine Splitdorf 
magneto. Same as the $1250 car. 


The motor itself is a beautiful job. It 
will never give you a particle of trouble. Just 
as true and sound as any of those big power- 
ful engines you see on famous racing cars. It 
is of the most modern design, and as simple 
in operation as ABC. All the gear and crank 
casings are of pure aluminum, which are 
found only on very expensive cars. The 
gears are of Vanadium steel, found oaly oa 
very expensive cars, 

In appearance it is just as carefully and 
thoroughly finished. The body is in dark 
Overland blue. The upholstery is of good 
leather hand stuffed with fine hair. A car 
could not be made more comfortable. The 
body design is graceful, pleasing and right 
up-to-date in stylish appearance. Why should 
you pay $1250 for a 30 horsepower five-pas- 
senger touring car when you can get a car 
like this for $900? 

And remember, this car is built by the 
greatest organization of skilled men—5000 of 
them—in the largest automobile plant in 
the world. Our enormous manufacturing and 
financial facilities enable us to do what is im- 
possible for the smaller manufacturers. 

Our handsome and well-written book gives 
you the detailed value of this car. It tells 
you all about our great big factories—shows 
you interior views of every department and 
contains a colored set of illustrations showing 
the complete Overland line for 1912. It is free. 
Write for your copy today. Please ask for 
book V V 33. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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The Automobile on the Farm 


By Omer R. Abraham 
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The auto doesn't get chilled while waiting fora load. The auto truck fills a need on the farm 


Good roads must be maintained if we 
are to get the benefit of the use of the 
auto, though we'see these machines run 
when and where the use of a horse-driven 
rig is next to impossible, but there is no 
pleasure to such driving or profit either 
except in the case of emergencies, there- 
fore I believe that the use of the auto 
by farmers gives them the impulse to build 
better roads. 

We have heard it said that the auto 
is more severe on the road-bed than the 
cutting of heavy wagons in soft weather, 
as they draw such a cloud of dust from 
amongst the pebbles that form the road- 
bed, which floats away and is lost so far 
as it is of any use as road material. 
This is true, yet they have the advantage 
of helping in road-bed maintenance, in 
as much as in wet weather when the 
ehug holes stand full of water, ordinary 
vehicles use the water to grind the holes 
deeper, while the auto comes along and 
throws the water clear out of the track, 
thus helping to dry the road-bed. 
also serve as a road breaker when the 
snow is deep, so all in all I cannot see 
that their moderate use is very detri- 
mental to good roads, 

The auto that may be used as a pleasure 
vehicle, and instantly changed to a de- 
livery wagon, is undoubtedly the farmers 
“buzz wagon”. The writer has one of 
this kind—the tonneau can be easily 
taken off and a bed eight inches deep 
can be put in its place. This makes a 
runabout as well as a delivery car, and 
many of my friends who have the lar- 
ger and more expensive cars, tell me that 
they like my car mighty well because it 
is handy. In fact the farmer is the one 
who should own autos, 

We have made some’ very profitable 
trips with our machine, One _ trip 


out we took 14 bushels of apples packed | 


in boxes to the cold storage at Indian- 
apolis, also two passengers. We have 
also made some quick trips out for repairs 

We sometimes get 12 to 14 miles out 
of a gallon of gasoline, other times we do 
not get half this amount, so it is the 
matter of adjustment. and one must be 
somewhat of a machinist to handle a 
car. 

Auto trucks are being .used now 
throughout the country, but there it is 
again: when you want to take out your 
family for a ride, either for the pleasure 
or on g@ visit you do not want to take 
them if : truck, for that is too much 
like went in olden time—in the farm 
wagon—yet you will find it almost im- 
possible to find a pleasure motor vehicle 
rhat will serve its purpose as a transport 
of products to and from the farm, so 
there you are again. Some day we may 
have the happy combination: I hope so. 

A friend of ours living 25 miles from 
Indianapolis has an auto truck. He is a 


merchant in a little country town. He 
is making good use of this truck, not only 
for his own convenience, but he takes 











parties of pleasure seekers, and visitors to 
far away points, and back in a day, thei 
when the winter weather got so severe 
that farmers did not care to haul their 
stock to the yards, he did their hauling, 
charging 50 cents a head to deliver hogs 
to the yards 25 miles away, and he hauls 
i2 to 14 per load and arrives at the yards 
in about three hours from the time of 
starting. This is convenient for the farm- 
ers and is probably profitable for the own- 
er of the truck, but one would have to 
have pretty steady work in order to make 
the use of one of these profitable. 

Last season we delivered produce and 
berries and peachos to our city customers 
at Martinsville 11 miles away, with our 
auto equipped with the delivery bed, 

% 
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A Study of the Horses’ Foot 
Continued from page 16 
Underlying the flaking-off sole tissue we 


ishall find white or gellowish white sole 


They | horn and it is soft and not yet ready to 


withstand pressure from the ground. The 
old sole horn is dark in color. Note that 
the fingers and thumbs cannot possibly 
bend inward the sole of the foot whieh 
is in normal or natural condition. Could 
one bend it the sensitive (quick) tissues 
underneath would be insufficiénily pro- 
tected and therefore would be apt to 
suffer. 

Try walking on gravel with the feet 
protected only by dancing slippers; then 
see if thick soled farm boots do not bet- 
ter protect the sensitive foot. Of course 
they do; so we should see to it that the 
horse is not deprived of the protection 
gros to it by the natural soles of its 
eet. 

THE WEARING OF THE HOOF. 

Left to nature the hoofs of a growing 
colt tend to grow long at the toe and 
to have the walls descend too low at the 
ground surface all around. This is_ not 
so apt to occur where colts pasture on 
stony, gravely or gritty soil; but it is 
quick to happen when the pastures are 
on “black dirt” such ag characterizes the 
farms of the corn belt. The hoofs tend 
to grow tough and strong where the land 
is dry and gritty. as it is on the plains 
and in the mountains where the ponies 
of this country were originated. The 
hoofs tend to grow large, soft and prone 
to break, ‘split or become distorted where 
the land is soft and capable of producing 
lush crops of grass and corn. We must 
direct the growth of the hoofs in colts 
if they are to grow up as we would have 
them. Then let us, by all means, retain 
the natural conditions achieved by careful 
attention during growth. 

(To Be Continved.) 
> > 
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otherwise determined by a thajority of 
said society. 











4. The President and Secretary shal! 
be and are hereby empowered to convene 
all meetings considered necessary by them, 
and any special meeting at the request of 
any five members, given in writing. 

5. Seven members shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business. 

6. All persons becoming members of 
this society shall subscribe to the articles 
of this constitution, and will be governed 
thefeby. 

i. The annual meeting shall be held 
at a place and on a day agreed upon, for 
the purpose of closing up the business of 
the current year, enrollment of members, 
election of officers, making arrangements 
for the succeeding year’s operations and 
for the transaction of such other business 
as may be brought before the meeting, 
notice of whieh meeting shall be given 
each member by the Secretary. 

BY-LAWS. 

1. The society shall elect one of its 
members to the position of butcher 
(whose duties are hereinafter defined). 
who may secure some suitable person to 
perform said duties. 

2; Each member shall furnish one 
heifer or steer whose age shall not exceed 


|two years, and weighing about 425 pounds, 


suitable for the purposes of the society, 
during the season, in his proper turn, 
said season to consist of (sixteen) or 
(twenty) weeks, commencing and ending 
at such times as may be determined at 
any regulac meeting of the society. 

3. The order in which each member 
shall furnish each animal shali be decided 
by lot at the.annual meeting, or at a 
meeting held at least three months prior 
to the day of the first killing. 

4. Bach member shall deliver his ani- 
mal at the place of slaughter at or before 
9 o'clock on the day appointed by the 
sneer for the slaughtering of each ani- 
mal. 

5. Each member furnishing an animal 
shall be entitled to and receive the rough 
tallow, head and heart of the same. 

6. The butcher shall be the judge of the 
suitableness of all animals furnished and 
may reject any, subject, however, to ap- 
peal to the managing committee. 

7. The butcher shall have authority and 
it shall be his duty in fixing the pound 

rice of each animal delivergd, to take 
into consideration the season of year 
when such animal may be furnished, also 
the quality of said animal when dressed, 
according to the standard adopted by the 
society. 

& The butcher shall weigh each carcass 
when dressed, and keep an account of the 
same, giving the proper credit to the 
member furnishing the carcass. He shall 
also’ cut and distribute weekly, to each 
member of the society, a equal portion 
of the same, as near as he can judge, in 
the division, and keep a strict account 
of the amount furnished each member 
each week, and at the end of each season 
settlements shall be made with the mem- 
bers of the society, in accordance with 
the account kent by the butcher. 

9. The distribution the butcher is re- 
qnired to make in accordance with the 
foregoing rules, shall be accomplished by 
placing each member’s portion on 
under their respective names at the place 
of slaughter, or at such other. place as 
may be agreed by the society. 

10. The butcher shall market all hides 
and pay over to the treasurer the money 
obtained by him for the same, and shall 
receive for his services the sum of two 
dollars a head for-each animal slaugh- 
tered, cut up and distributed by him. 

11. The money obtained by the butcher 
for hides shall remain as a fund in the 
wands of the Treasurer for the purpose 
of défraving the necessary expenses of 
the society, and settling differences of ac- 
couhts between members at the end of 
the season. 

12. No member shall be allowed to 
withdraw from the society without the 
consent of the majority of said society, 
and in no case will a member be allowed 
to withdraw until his accounts are settled 
with the society. 

12. The above articles are regulations 
governing this society shall remain in fall 
force and virtue unless amended by a two- 
thirds vote. after a notice of snch amend- 
ment has been regularly given. 
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Facts About Feeds 
Continued from page 49 

In connection with the effort to as 
nearly as possible grow on our farms a 
balanced ration, we should study the 
limitations of the home-grown feeds and 
make up the deficiency in the most ef- 
ficient and economical manner. Theoret- 
ically, corn silage and proteinaceous fod- 
der and hay will make a balanced ration, 
but in actual farm practice it will pay 
to increase the efficiency of such foods by 
adding a few pounds of concentrates. For 
that reason we are in favor of buying 
a small amount of bran, oil meal, cot- 
tonseed meal and gluten to reinforce the 
home-grown foods. 

Our first efforts should be to improve 
the quality of our common farm crops 
to their maximum feed value. The cut- 
ting of hay and other fodder and forage 
crops af a time when they contain the 
largest proportion of digestible nutri- 
ments and the improvement of the silage 
would greatly reduce the cost of pro- 
ducing milk. Much of the silage that is 
put up is a sour, sickening conglomera- 
tion of ragweed, barn yard grass and 
corn, cut and run into the silo at a time 
when it has the least possible feeding 
value. 

To secure good silage corn we must 
select varieties of corn that will mature 
and yield a fair proportion of ears to the 
stalks, and give our fields good, clean 
cultivation. So valuable a crop as corn 
should be planted on good ground that 
has been liberally fertilized and well fitted 
for the crop. We make a mistake when 
we plant rank growing varieties of corn 
for the silo and depend upon feeding more 
grain. foods to make up the deficiency. 

The feeding. value of silage may be 
greatly improved by growing a few acres 
of soy beans and cowpeas and harvesting 
them and running them into the _ silo 
when the corn crop is being ensiloed 
Some dairymen raise these crops in the 
corn field, but experience in handling them 
both ways convinces me that they are 
a nuisance when mixed with the corn in 
the field. 

Soy beans and cow pees thrive best if 
drilled in rows 24 to.28 inches apart and 
cultivated. The amount of seed needed 
to sow an acre is greatly reduced when 
they are drilled and cultivated. On farms 
where there is no silo the growing of 
root crops would do much to assist in 
carrying the herd well through the winter 
with a small amount of grain feed. In 
Denmark it has been proved that orie 
»~ound of dry matter contained in a man- 
gel wurzel is equal to a pound of dry mat- 
ter contained in a pound of cereal grain, 
and it was proved further that this ratio 
would hold good up to the limit of sevep 
or eight pounds of dry matter contained 
in the mangels. These carefully con- 
ducted experiments held good when no 
other form of succulence was being uséd 
in the ration for the cows. 

The improvement of our pasture land 
would be another important factor in re- 
ducing the cost of producing milk. By 
having plenty of supplemental feeds and 
forage the amount of grain required to 
keep up a suitable milk flow can be 
greatly reduced. 

The great question of reducing the 
amount of purchased protein feeds re- 
quired to maintain a profitable milk flow 
is not dependent upon the growing of 
new and wonderful crops and feeding 
them to abnormally developed dairy cows. 
but rather a more intelligent system of 
crowing and handling our old standatd 
erops and feeding them to a herd of 
selected cows that have the capacity to 
digest and assimilate large quantities of 
our more bulky home-grown roughage and 
rrain foods and turning them into money 
with a minimum amount of purchased 
feeds of commerce 





SAVE Your Back 


Biota i Dia eaeIa, 
em The Best Cream Separator 
is the Cheapest in the End 


HE cost of manufacturing a cream separator 
determines the price at which it may be sold. 
Therefore, when selecting a separator, remember 

that thé machines which are offered at an unreasog- 
ably low price can be offered at that price for one 
reason only—they are built to sell at prices lower 
than the cost of good material or workmanship. 
Such separators are costly at any price. Onlya 
good separator is cheap; not because of a low 
fst cost, but because it will last for years and 
save enough butterfat from the milk of four 


or five cows every yea to pay for itself. aC A 


== The best workmanship and material that 
= money can buy are used in making 

IH C Cream Harvesters i 
Dairymaid and Bluebell 


You will find an I H C the cheapest separator you can buy, because 
it will do better work and last longer than any other separator. 

Go to the nearest I H C dealer who handles these separators and see 
how scientifically they are designed and how carefully they are made. 
You will find that they have phosphor bronze bushings—that the gears 
are spiral cut—are entirely protected from grit and milk, and at the 
eame time are easily accessible. 

These separators turn easily because the working parts are 
accurately made and perfect lubrication is provided. The 
shafts and spindle are the strongest used in any separator. 
The neck bearing istrouble-proof, The patented dirt-arrester 
chamber removes impurities before separation begins. These 
separators are made in foursizes, Ask the 1 H C local dealer 
to show you one, and yt you a catalogue, or, write direct 
to us for catalogue and any other information desired. 


International Harvester Company of America 
Chicago (Incorporated) USA 
IHC Service Bureau 


The purpose of this Bureau is to furnish, free of charge to all, the 
best information obtainable on better farming, If you have any 
worthy questions concerning soils, crops, land drainage, irrigation, 
== fertilizer, etc., make your inquiries specificand send them tol HC 
Oo Service Bureau, Harvester Building, Chicago, U.S. A. 


Oe ote To I oe TE TE oe TTT 


Complete Fishing Outfit Free 


27 Pieces in all=Count-em! 


All you need to do to get this big Fishing Outfit is to see three of your 
friends and get them to give you 50 cents each for a three years’ sub- 
scription to Successful Farming and this whole Outfit belongs to you— 
not just one piece, mind you but the entire Outfit. Twenty-seven pieces 
in all. Here they are: 
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One Bass fly 

One Trout fi 

Two gut hooks 

One chain fish stringer 

One fluted trolling hook 

Three sinkers, assorted sizes 

One hook, float sink line complete 

Twelve Kirby hooks, assorted sizes One 84 footextra strong throw line 

Two other special lines for pole or One strong neatly finished, high- 
hand use ly po brass reel 


Write at once to me 


E. T. Meredith, |720 Locust Street, Des Moines, lowa 
























10,000 Hig 
Lifts Saved 


We will fit your old 
running gears with 





High lifting tires and wears 
you'out Avoid it by using ap 
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Feeding and Marketing Western Sheep 


By J. Orton Finley 








The bunch in the detention yards before leaving the stockyards for the farm. 





WENTY years ago the 
fattening of western 
sheep for market in the 
corn belt was the begin- 
ning of a new departure 


at 










& I nN in feeding sheep. Since 
in ~—<. then the industry has 
Ye developed, covering 





nearly all the corn states. At first only 
matured sheep, consisting of wethers and 
old ewes, were shipped from the range, 
as wool rather than mutton, was of 
greater importance to the ranchman. The 
shipping of lambs east for feeding pur- 
poses to any extent began in 1893, when 
the price of wool dropped below the cost 
of production. Now over 80 per cent of 
the receipts at the live stock markets con- 
sists of lambs, and this is about the pro- 
portion that range lambs are sent into the 
country for feeding to more mature sheep. 

We began feeding western sheep in 1890 
and there has been but few years that we 
have not fed one or more of the market 
classes of range sheep since then. The 
past twelve years all our sheep, with the 
exception of three loads, have been bought 
through a commission firm in Omaha. 

In placing our orders we state the class 
of sheep, about what weight we wish 
and that the sheep are to be uniform in 
size, quality and condition. Uniformity 
in these three points when buying goes a 
lor z way in having a uniform lot to send 
to market; besides, uniformity helps to 
make a good sale. 

We usually begin placing our orders in 
July for yearlings and wethers, according 
to the amount of pasture we have, and up 
to October. Lambs and ewes are not 
shipped from the range much before the 
middle of A st. We seldom buy any 
feeders after the first of October, as it is 
our aim to hay the sheep make as large 
gains as possihle on cheap feed by pas- 
turing them in the meadows, stubble fields 
and corn fields; in fact, giving them the 
range of the farm. If we intend feeding 
some old ewes we get them before the 


breeding season, which with western sheep 
often begins before September. 

To help out with our own fall pastures 
we sow from four to five pounds of rape 
seed on our oat ground before we harrow 
We also sow rape in the 


the last time. 





corn at the last cultivation, but we do 
not always follow this practice. The 
growth of rape depends largely upon the 
amount of moisture as well as the rich- 
ness of the soil, and in the corn fields, 
whether the corn fs too thick and rank, 
thus shading the ground too densely. 

Last year the season from Anril to 
July was very warm and dry scarcely 
any rain falling. - The young seedling of 
timothy and clover could not withstand 
the heat and drought, and before harvest 
time nearly all the plants were dead. As 
soon as we threshed our fall wheat we 
plowed the stubble the same as for corn 
and worked the ground as fast as we 
plowed it. This ground will be planted 
to corn next year, working it this spring 
the same as any other fall plowing. 

Before we finished plowing the rains 
came, soaking the ground thoroughly. The 
rape seed was sown six pounds to the 
acre and harrowed the last of July. The 
rainfall was very heavy during September 
and October and the rape made fast 
growth. The rape was too thick, how- 
ever: four pounds of seed would have been 
sufficient, as every seed grew. We did not 
get all this rape pastured before freezing 
weather and an ice storm came. It is 
dangerous to turn sheep on frozen rape, 
or at least where it is in a frozen con- 
dition and we keep the sheep off the rape 
on frosty mornings. I do not know 
whether we can pasture the rape that is 
left. Most of the leaves are dead, but 
if we have favorable weather conditions 
I will try turning a few sheep on it for 
a short time and watch the results. 

Until the present year it has been a 
government regulation for some time past 
that all sheep going out as feeders or 
breeders from the various market centers 
should be dipped to insure against scab 
to which the sheep might have been ex- 

sed. The cars also were disinfected. 
pa year the lambs we bought were not 

pped and now there are quite a few 
tieks on them. This is the first time we 
have had ticks on western sheep. I do 
not think we will dip the lambs, but catch 
each lamb and tarn him on his back and 
pour the dip on his belly and the under 
side of his neck and let the dip run 
around his body. This method will avoid 





The same bunch at the stock yard show where they came as a finished product of prize winning quality 


drenching ‘the fleece in cold weather. and 
will prove an effective measure against 
ticks. 

When sheep first come to the farm they 
are put on pasture not too succulent and 
with an easily accessible place to water. 
They are salted once a week and gfadually 
worked on to more succulent feed) such 
as rape in the stubble fields and the green 
corn fields. In turning the sheep’ to the 
greener pastures it is well to watch the 
sheep closely at first, and take them from 
the drier pastures after they have ‘partly 
filed; this will avoid to a great extent 
the liability of scouring. 

Quite a number of years we have had 
some corn fields which were not pastured 
by sheep until after husking. The rape 
vy this time has made considerable 
growth, as the leaves of the corn have 
dried and broken off and let the sun into 
the rape. We have had rape keep in good 
condition even after the first of December. 

If possible we let the rape in the stub- 
ble fields make a large growth before 
feeding off, as it will produce more feed 
than by pasturing earlier and letting it 
take another start by taking the sheep 
out for a time, to be turned back later. 

But few, if any, of the western sheep 
when put in the green corn fields will 
bother the ears. However, it will not 
take the sheep long to begin to shell the 
tips of the ears if they are put into the 
fields after the husks have begun to open. 
It is our plan to pasture the corn fields 
for green feed before the husks open or 
the rape and stalks together after husking. 

FROM FIELDS TO FEED LOT. 

The transition period from the open 
fields to the feed lot is an important one. 
Before the feed in the pasture and stalk 
fields have become short, the sheep should 
be fed a little corn on the pasture or 
brought to the pasture at night and fed 
from the troughs. 

Our sheep are provided with sheds and 
barns open to the south, with the run of 
lots to the south of the buildings suf- 
ficiently large to place all the grain 
troughs and to drive around the yard with 
a hayrack to bed the yards and sheds. 
Until this year, when our straw for bed- 
ding was very limited, we have always 
bedded our yards deep before the winter 
feeding period began, and as often there- 
after as they become damp from storms, as 
sheep require a clean, dry place. 

All the hay, except occasionally, is fed 
under cover from the mows. Some years 
we have fed considerable oat straw, filling 
some extra racks as often as they were 
fed out. Some of our water tanks are so 
placed that our sheep drink from the 
sheds and others from the yards. As a 
usual thing we feed the grain outside, but 
on account of the wet weather have put 
the troughs as much as possible under 
cover. 

The feeding troughs have flat bottoms 
sixteen inches wide, with sides six inches 
deep and with the frame sufficiently high 
for a rail board on each side to prevent 
the sheep from getting into the troughs. 
By having the flat bottoms the sheep can- 
not eat the grain as rapidly as were the 
troughs “V” shaped. When feeding ear 
corn the troughs are cleaned regularly 
and turned over in case of storm, as it is 
easier to turn them over than to clean 
them after a snowstorm. During stormy 
weather the sheep are shut in the barns, 
being out only for water and grain. 

Our method for feeding is twice a day, 
morning and evening. Until this year 
corn and oi] meal were fed at the same 
time and the hayracks filled afterward. 
This year we have not, at this writing, 
begun our feeding in full. However, it 
will be corn fodder in the morning and 
silage, with cottonseed meal, in: the even- 
ing or vice versa. The fodder will be 
scattered on the pasture near the yards 
and the silage and meal will be fed in 
the troughs. We have often fed one part 
oil meal to six of corn when we did not 
have all clover hay for roughness. I do 
not think we will feed quite that propor- 
tion of cottonseed meal to corn this year. 
This is our first year feeding cottonseed 
meal to sheep, and also silage. It is 
better to have the corn shelled for lambs 
and old ewes, and I believe shall shell 
hereafter for all the sheep we feed. 

Continued on page 79 
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Mules on the Farm. 

Within the last three years mules have 
become very popular as farm drafters in 
this section of Wisconsin. The average 
northern farmer is prejudiced against mules 
because he believes them balky and stub- 
born. Three years ago a canning com- 
pany near here proved the contrary to be 
true. They bought four teams of large, 
fine mules and the farmers in the neigh- 
borhood had a fine opportunity to watch 
them at work. The result is that several 
teams are now owned in this vicinity. 
Having a great deal of heavy hauling and 
being thoroughly convinced of their merits 
I bought a team. I have never had oc- 
casion to be sorry. 

No matter what the weather is they 
are always willing to work. I have found 
them patient and steady and can often use 
them where horses could not be used. Of 
course, for light road work they are not 
as fast as horses, but in the fields I find 
them just as fast and much more easy 
to handle. They are sure-footed and 
hardy. 

In spite of the best of care and careful 
handling my horses were more or less 
run down after spring work. My mules 
look as well after as before. The latter 
is a strong point in their favor, as we 
all like to (or should like to) pride our- 
selves on the appearance of our animals. 

Some men value mules more than 
horses because they can stand a greater 
amount of abuse and neglect, but such 
men ought not to own either. If mules 
were not better for drafting purposes 
than horses they would not be so popular 
with large teaming concerns, for con- 
struction work on new railroads and 
countless other places where heavy work 
is required. Owing to their long lives 
they can be of use to man for a much 
longer period of years than horses. I 
found them especially good in quarry 
work, road building and ditching. 

I treat my mules and care for them 
just as I would my horses and always 
find them willing to meet any demands 
which I put upon them.—Carlos J. Grif- 
fing, Wis. 


¢ ¢ 
A Few Notes on Horse and Cattle 
Raising. 

Some farmers have their’ stables 
jammed up with manure to save it, so 
they say. ‘They keep throwing it in the 
back part of the stable, and some leave 
it be. ‘To look at it a scientific farmer 
would say it was a shame to keep a poor 
brute in such a place. I am a boy 13 
years old and I know better than that. 

It would not seem so bad for a city 
boy or hostler, who has not been on a 
farm or studied agriculture. It is not 
only the looks which is so bad, but it is 
dangerous, for tuberculosis is widely 
spreading among domestic animals which 
are kept in filthy stables and barn yards. 

Let us keep our horses and cattle in 
clean stables and barn yards. Remove 
manure from stables every morning for 
horses. It would be much better if we 
could stable our cows at night: the milk 
would be much purer. The old way of 
letting cattle stand ont in the barn yard 
all night and fed with rye straw you 
cannot expect to have pure milk—A 
Farmer’s Boy. 


* + ¢ 
Horse Collars. 

Sore shoulders on the horse are us- 
ually caused by ill fitting collars. If your 
horse has sores on shoulders remove 
all dirt from the collar, also shoulder, 
then wash the shoulder thoroughly with 
fresh clean salt water (not too strong). 
By doing this two or three times a day 
there need be no fear of sores. 

Sores on neck and sides can invariably 
be avoided with care and judgment and 
the application of cold water every even- 
ing, thus removing any irritation, dust, 
loose hairs, etc. 

We do not feel good or comfortable 
in some other fellow’s shoes. Neither 
will a horse feel comfortable or work at 
his best by wearing a collar too large 
or that is worn by two or three other 
horses. It is a good plan to have two 
collars for each horse, one for early work 
or when the horse is in good condition, 
and one to use when work has greatly 
reduced him in flesh—J. BE. Raiser. 
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No matter how Jong your horse has been lame, or whas 
the mr | of his lameness, you can absolutely rely upon 
Mack's $1,000 Spavin Remedy. Wek nowof many cases 
where owners bave paid out big fees and had valuable animals 
tortured with ‘‘firing,’’ ‘‘blistering’’ and other good-for-nothing 
methods and as a last resort tried Mack’s $1,000 Spavin 
Remedy, and were amazed atthe painless, positive, quick 
and permanent cure. 


Nearly Every Mall Brings Us Letters 
Like the Following: 


“The you sent me cured the two horses that the hoof 
was coming The male's foot was nearly off when I got the 
medicine, but in five days the mule was able to walk on it. The 
horses are working every day, and have been since using your 
remedy the third day. It is the best medicine I ever saw for the 
foot. Our Vet said those horses would not be able to work in 12 
months, but he sees his mistake now. I recommend your medi- 
cine to every one as I know itisallO. KE." Yours truly, 

i, Ga., Dec. 7, 1910. 4. T. COLLINS. 


“Tam pleased to tell you that Macx’s Taovsaxp Doutan Sravre 
Remuegpr has proved far beyond my expectations. My horse had 
been Jame with side boneson each side of foot for about eighteen 
months, and I had thought of shooting him at different times. 
I tried to work him but he would go so bai he would hop.along 
on three legs. My neighbors told me he would never be of any 
use as they had had horses with the same trouble. I tried other 
remedies without success, but am working him now and he is 
sound, and have — _ well. I recommend your “Macx’s 
$1,000 Sraviw Remxpr’ Yours traly, 

Summerland, B. C., dy 4, 1910, R. H. STEWART 


Your D Will Obtain Mack’s 

$1,000 vin Remedy For You 
if you askhim Price $5.00 per bottle. If he refuses, remit $5 
to us and we wil! see that your order is flied without delay 
Every bottle is absolutely guaranteed, and is accompanied by our 
$1000 Warranty Bond, which insures you that your money will 
be refunded if the remedy fails to do all we claim for it, as 
stated in our guaranty. 


MCcKALLOR DRUG COMPANY 
Distributors 


Binghamton, WN. Y. 





We Take All Tho Risk, And Protect 
You With A $1000 Guarantee Bond > ~— 


E want to show you that there isn’t 
any affliction causing lameness in horses 
that can’t be cured, no matter how long standing. We will do 
this for you absolutely free. Fill out the “Free Diagnosis Coupon ** 
and send it to us at once. 


We then inform you of the cause of 
lameness and the remedy that will cure 
<cungy es weitaran eensaiee 
Be Positive, Know What You Are Doing 


Gure That Lame Horse 


Without Risking A Penny 





It means money to you to relieve your horse of its misery at 
once. Ask us—and you will get the best and most reliable 
diagnosis absolutely free. All you have to do is to fill out the 


“Free Diagnosis Coupon," mark just where your horse has a swelling, sore or any one 
of the big number of possible causes for lameness, and send it to us. We will then give 


the coupon to our trained Veterinary Specialist for his 
expert diagnosis, This diagnosis is invariably correct. 
r horse's 


and know that you are treating the right spot in the 
right way. Don't disfigure your horse and reduce 
his market value. Write to us. Get our “Free 
jis.” You paid good moncy for him when 
he was cound. What is he worth to you now, or 
anyone else when he bas a Spavin, or Ringbone, 
Thoroughpin, Curb, Capped Hock, Shoe Boil, Sprung 
Knee, Ruptured Tendons, Sweeny, or any one of a 
bundred different causes of lameness that your horse 
might be beirto. You know that be isn’t worth 50 
per cent, no—nor 25 per cent of his original value. 


FREE DIAGNOSIS COUPON 


We wil tll you fans what the lameness an‘ how to 
selieve itquickly. Absolutely ne charge. Write today. 
Free Book “Horse Sense” 

Send us the Free Diagnosis Coupon, et absolutely 
free a copy of our book ‘‘Horse Sense Describes bes and 
illustrates disease of horses’ limbs, shows correct name 
for every part of horse and tells valuable facts every 
horse owner ought 
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When You Buy a Manure re SE reader 


sent you tas order. 
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[Reliable goods are desired by every farmer. Our advertisers are fully guaranteed 
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Hints on Letter Heads 





For several months I have been mak- 
ing* a collection of letter heads used by 
farmers. 
form or design on their stationery, al-| 
though there is no good reason why they 
should not. Farming is a business, and 


each farm is an institution devoted to! 


Very few farmers use a printtd | 


The mistake is often made of trying to 
crowd too much reading matter in the 
heading. In most cases the name of the 
farm and its location is al] that is neces- 
| sary. The proprietor’s name should be 
lin small type. If an illustration is used 
it should be from a good photograph or 
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Rosedale Fruit Farm 


Sdipping Station: MIDDLE GROVE. OL 


Fairview. im 





drawing and show a fine specimen of a 
product or breed specialized in. 

Cut No. 1 shows how fruit or veg” 
tables can be worked into a decorative 
design. From the writer's point of view 
this design is too black and heavy for a 
letter head. No. 2 shows an unpreten- 
tious but dainty and artistic design. The 
lettering, “ Branxbolme Farm,’’ was drawn 
by an artist. Compare this with No. 4, 
which shows the other extreme, in that 
the heading covers too much space. It is 





MacDonald Brothers 





























Gut No. 1 


producing something for market. The use 
of a well designed = A soap _ ad will do 
much towards convincing : cipient that 
the proprietor of a farm is = to-date in 
his methods and cognizant of the im- 
portance and dignity of his calling. 

I have selected from my collection 
some of the best specimens, and those re- 
produced herewith show a variety of 
styles. 

Many farmers who specialize in some 
particular phase of agriculture use a pic- 
ture on their letter head. Poultry spe- 
cialists often show a group of chickens 
sheep raisers the head of a ram, etc 
This is not a bad idea if the illustration 
used is good and not too large or prom- 
inent. A letter head that looks like a 





f Fauv 
Cut No. 2 


This shows only half of the letter-head. Reduced 
one-fourth 


often best to collaborate with a designer 
or the printer in working out the design 
and get their suggestions. 

No. 3 shows how a picture can be 
used. From an artist's point of view 
there are too many styles of type used 
in this heading. 

The other specimens shown are fair 
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STOCK STOCK 
FARM HARRY MASON KNOX'S FARM 


'— Adirondack Merde: 


OP . 3 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS | 






































sign board shows poor taste. The de-}] s¢ LAWRENCE COUNTY CANTON NEW YORK 
sign should be in proportion to the size 
f the page, and the style of type care- 
fully selected. Cut No. 4 
| examples of the conventional forms of 
Greenwood Farm the letter heads set up in small town 
—— printing shops where the facilities do not 





L. L. LAWRENCE# 
oo Seeds, Implements. 


Farm Products, 


@GROWER ANDO OCEALER® 











always permit of the best class of work. 

A special design made by a competent 
artist ought not to cost more than $5. 
A reproduction or zinc etching to print 
from’ ought not to cost more than one or 
two dollars. Such a cut will last a 
life time and pay for itself many times 
over; and if used on all stationery it 
becomes a splendid advertisement and 



























































































Decatur, Mich. 797 
, v 2 
trade mark.—F. N. Clark, Art Director 
Cut No. 3 of Successful Farming. 
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Six specimens showing the class of work that can be gotten up in any country print shop. Fer more elaborate or artistic work you may have to lool’ " elsewhere, 


All reduced one-half. 
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From Farm's End to Farm's End. 


If you want men to believe in you, live 
up to your word. 

Posts for fencing last better when set 
in holes that have been dug than they do 
to be sharpened and driven down. Stay 
in the ground better, too. 

Put in half an hour setting and fil- 
ing the crosscut saw and save two hours 
of work in the woods, and lugging work 
at that. 

Good seeds cannot be produced cheaply, 
because the causes that go to make a 
variety valuable invariably weakens its 
power of reproduction. e 

Study your saws. See how the bevel 
is on them all. File accordingly. Rip- 
saws do not want to be filed like cross- 
cuts. Use the best judgment you have 
and a good file. 

If your land lies level or nearly so, it 
is all right to draw the stable manure 
right out to it as made. Where there 
are hills that are apt to wash, better wait 
till spring, but keep the manure under 
cover. A few days of storm will just 
about spoi] the best manure ever made. 
You can't afford that. 

The longer I live the more sure I am 
that.the farmers of this country waste 
an immense amount of money every year 
in commercial fertilizers. Many of them 
are not much better than good road dust. 
And the price is so killing, too. It is not 
going to be long before we learn how to 
mix our own fertilizers. Then the same 
amount cf money will go a great ways 
farther, and we wil! get better results 
into the bargain. 

Some men will be plowing this month, 
on open days. This wil! help about bugs 
and worms that may be in winter quar- 
ters. The piowshare will lift them up 
where O.d Jack Frost can get a whack 
at them. 

A dollar or two more a month does not 
count if you ere getting a hired man 
that is worth the extra you pay him. 
A man that cannot be depended on is 
high-priced at amy wages you may pay 
him. 

I would not make any cast-iron bargain 
with any stranger to work for me through 
the season. How do you know what may 
turn up before your man has been with 
you a month? Be honest, be fair, be true 
and expect the hired man to be so, too. 

The time spent in looking up various 
seed houses is not lost by any means. 
Some think a catalogue is, just like an 
almanac. Not by any means. If you are 
reading the catalogue of a reliable house, 
you are on the track of a good meny 
valuable hints, no matter whether you buy 
much or not. 

Buy good seed of all kinds No clean 
seed is ever really hith-priced, compared 
to cheap seed that is full of weeds. 

By tbe way, do you have the bulletins 
from your agricultural experiment sta- 
tion sent you regularly? They are many 
of them worth their weieht in gold. We 
are getting them now in language that 
common folks can understand and ap- 
preciate. 

Never think when you buy things at 
the store that payin~ “in a few days” is 
getting out of it easy. That w'll prove 
the toughest job you ever did—paying 
off old store debts. Keep up. Pay down. 
If you have to go without for a while, 
do it, and stick to it.—E. L. Vinceut. 

oe 2 ¢ 
Caster. 
in Highest Heaven a Star shone out 

And Wise Men followed where 
it led the way; their mortal doubt 

O’ercome by Faith and Prayer, 
And there within the manger dim, 
They found The Babe, and worshipped 

him. 
Above Its bed of loosened mould 

When Easter skies were blue, 

A lily bloomed, all white and gold, 

And those who saw it knew, 

\ Risen Lord, in Heaven above, 
Was still their own, to laud and love. 
—Lalia Mitchell. 
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Don’t bother "bout the latest style; 
Be good and wear a pleasant smile; 
And if ur clothes seem old or new, 
They "t discount the worth of you. 


AMERICAN 
onc. © EE ATO Ee 


GENUINE 
STEEL POSTS! |. & GATES 


oe pasture is 
the mother of: made of large, stiff 
wires, galvanized 


the farm. The per- heavily, having the 








manent pasture Q American hinged joint 
should be divided (patented), a fabric 
: ; most flexible and wear- 
into fields by the resisting. A square 
use of woven wire Q mesh fence of weight, 
fences. strength and durability 


—three great needs in 
farm fences. 


Fields should be 
of such size that each 
one will be pastured 
off in from 8 to 10 
days. The number 
of fields will depend 
on the growth of the 
grass. By dividing Q 
the pasture the grass 
is evenly clenait up 
and an intense use 1s 
made of the whole 
pasture. To save 
time the pasture 
should be provided 
with gates, handy, 
easy to open and not 
too small. Pasture 
is the mother of the 
farm, and live stock 





between American and other fences. 
Its decision shows weight of metal, 
and as fence is sold by the rod, the 
buyer gets more for his money. 


Dealers in 
Every Place 


where farm supolies are 
sold. Shipped. to them 
direct from mills in car- 
load lots, thus saving 
freight charges and enabling 
dealers to sell at lowest prices, 
giving buyer the benefit. 


F. Baackes, Vice Pres. & Gen. 
Sales Agt., AMERICAN STEEL. 
& WIRE COMPANY, Chicago, 
72 V'. Adams St.; New York, 30 
Church St.; Denver; U. S. Steel 
Products Co., San Franciaco, 
Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle. 


American Steel Send copy American Fence 
Fence Post Cheap- Boner obs Yn fone to Mae the 
er than Wood and ~— ~ *e profusely illustrated, de 
More Durable. showing how fonre 4 be employed 


Q We appeal to the scales as the —_~ 
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Get Catalog. to enhance the carning power of a 
farm. Furnished free on applicat: 








must have freedom. 
5O Buys This 


$29 Top Buggy. 


etail Price $60.00, Buggies, Gurreze, 
agons. We 
bore cat ou oat Jobbers, our Whole- 
ealers and our Retailers and offer YOU 


their profit. Write today for our 


Free Catalog and Delivered Prices. 


Mutual Carriage & Harness Mig. Co. 
Station 56 . East St. Louls, DL 
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Definite and useful information can be found in the 
catalogs of advertisers in Successful Farming. And then 





all advertisements appearing in this paper are guaranteed 
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When and How to Prune. 

The pruning of a fruit tree or vine 
should commence the first year; but 
very few of the fruit growers grow their 
own trees, so it is not necessary that we 
make a close study of the manner of 
pruning nursery stock, except that we 
should understand what class of trees 
to gelect for planting, when we are able 
to make our own selection. 

In selecting nursery trees, avoid a 
slender and top heavy tree, that is likely 
to be unable to sustain the weight of its 
own leaves and branches. Avoid trees 
that have heads formed too high, or that 
have a fork or crotch that is likely to 
split down when loaded with fruit, and 
leave you with a crippled or ruined tree, 
at a time when it should be in its prime. 

As soon as you get the trees from the 
nursery your time for pruning begins. If 
starting an apple tree that is of a droop- 
ing variety start the head higher than 
you would if it is an upright grower. 

Trim off all bruised and injured roots 
with a sharp knife, leaving a clean-cut 
surface that will form a callous, and 
begin to send out new feeding roots at 
once. 

The top should be trimmed to corre 
spond with the roots. If a tree has lost 
some of its roots trim off a correspond- 
ing amount of the top to balance the loss. 
On the other hand if all of the roots 
are saved, it will not Be necessary to 
trim off much of the top. 

In the forming of the head of the 
tree, plan it so that the side toward the 
prevailing winds will be a little heavier 
than the side opposite, some even lean 
the tree toward the direction of the pre- 
vailing winds. 

When we prune a tree, we must keep 
in mind the fact that the limbs and roots 
are coworkers: and when we remove a 
large amount of the top at any one time, 
we are checking the action of the roots, 
and consequently the growth of the tree. 

The first few years after an orchare 
is planted, the trees should be pruned 
twice a year, very lightly once in the 
winter or early in the svring, and again 
along in the summer. It will be better 
to cut or pinch off the shoots in the 
summer than to allow them to grow aad 
cut them off in the winter. The wound 
heals more rapidly: and when the shoot 
is removed, its energies go into the tree 
toward building up wool that is desi +d 
for future use, and there is less chevk 
to the growth of the tree when it is 
pruned twice a year. 

We can readily see the advantages of 
pruning a little and often over allowing 
the tree to grow as it happens for a 
number of years and then but ‘ering it 
with heavy tools, checking its growth, anJ 
leaving scars that are likely to cause 
premature death and decay of parts of the 
tree. 

The question of forming heads will de- 
pend upon the kind of fruit tree you are 
pruning and the management you are to 
adopt in the care of the orcha*l. Pears, 


as a rule, should be headed ‘ower, as they 
grow upright and the damage to the bark 
from sun-scalding is reduced if the tops 
are low enough to shade the tranks. 

If you are to grow crops in the or 
chard and wish to drive horses close to 
the trees it will be necessary to head 
the trees higher. 

If a tree is assuming a too compact 
and straight top modify the tendency by 
cutting so that the last bud that is left 
on the limb will be on the underside of 
the tree so that it will grow downward 
and out. Never cut off a limb unless you 
can give a reason. Some men seem to 
think that a large pile of brush makes 
a scientific job of pruning. Pruning is 
a necessary evil and should be reduced 
to the lowest possible limit. ' 

If we find a large branch that is grow- 
ing too rapidly and a weak one that 
barely exists, we should cut back the 
stronger and check it so that the food 
which it now consumes will fall to the 
weaker branch and thus balance the tree. 
Pear trees are especially likely to grow 
irregularly after the top shoots take a 
large share of the food and make top- 
heavy, unsightly trees. Cut the top off 
square, and take pains that you leave 
the end buds on the outside to spread 
the tree as much as possible. 

When cutting off a limb make ‘the 
cutting surface as small as possible, so 
that it will heal quickly. Cut close to 
the shoulder, and do not leave a stub 
to decay and run down the main branch 
or trunk. Try and do all the pruning 
possible with the pruning knife, although 
sometimes it is necessary that you should 
use heavy tools. When necessary to use 
a saw. select a fine-toothed, rib back saw. 
It is dangerous to use a pruning chisel 
on account of breaking many limbs and 
not making a smooth, clean cut. 

Some claim that when a large limb is 
removed it will heal better if removed in 
midsummer, but there are serious ob- 
ections to that rule. It is a busy time, 
the foliage is thick and hard to handle 
and the removal of a large portion of a 
tree injures its growth. I have found 
February and March excellent times to 
prune, when the trees need a _ severe 
pruning. In a more mild climate a few 
weeks earlier would no doubt give better 
results. 

With grapes I have found that those 
pruned in the fall and those pruned in 
the spring made about the same growth 
|of wood and produced about the same 
'amount of fruit. We have followed this 
practice for years and have not noticed 
any difference in the effects of fall, win- 
ter or spring pruning, in our vineyards. 
But we have noticed one advantage in 
late winter or spring pruning of grape 
vines, and that is the fact that deep 
snow often breaks the canes that are left 
after pruning worse than when they are 
left attached to the wood that is re- 
moved early in the spring—W. Milton 
Kelly, New York. 











This shows how trees are protected against rabbits, mice, etc. 


crop while trees are young 


Also shows clean cultivation and a side 






EVER yet have I -—y\ my ieee 
friends a bigger, better bargain than 
this Dazzle Patch Engine. Don’ Coane 

it by the price but get the -y-y -- 
we! aii the features that put the Dazzle 
at the head of the procession. 


Savage Says: “Try My 
Engine 2 Months FREF” 


Get my 5 year guarantee with $5,000,000 
backing. Think what it will mean to run 

our pump, churn, ice-cream freezer, wash- 

ng machine, grindstone—every small ma- 
chine by safe, cheap, dependable power. 
You make your final decision after 2 months 
frial. My direct sales pian and factory price 
offer gives you Dazzle Patch quality at least 
outlay. Your new a pay every cent 
of the $27.25 in no tim 


DAZZLE PATCH 
GASOLINE ENGINES 


The name “Dazzle Patch" never has been put one + 
finer articie than the Dazzle Patch Engine. There 
are many different styles and sizes in the cata- 
sagas, Sats but no matter which Dazzle Patch engine 

hoose you're bound to be satisfied and de- 

lighted pe pe the fine steels, the careful ma- 

pa of parts, the extra piston rings, the full 

upament ma make you certain of t service 
right 


You Need My Ca ve in ta- 


l because 
my entire offer. 



















lid, con- 


vincing RE ny entiroof you can "bat- Pres. 
ford to own other but the W. Savage 
Dazzle Patch. riteme this minute. Factories. 
Send the coupon or letter as you Inc.,Dept. 538 
please, but do it at once. You Minneapolis, 
need my catalogue to refer to Mino. 
=) engine you are gend me cote 
to buy. Write NOW. ofyour 11-28 P., 





927.25 Dazzle Patoh 





SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
Dunham Pulverizers, Packers and Ro..ers 
are made suitable to every soil formation. 
Single and double gang pulverizers. Flex- 
ible and jointed- ee ye ee 
ation surface and sub- 
surface kers. All 
stee! | rollers. Pipe 
and T Bar Rollers. An 
average increase of 5 1-4 
bushels per acre by us- 
ing the Dunham. On 
sale near you. Shall] we 
tell you where? 








Useful information may be found in the 


catalogs secured from our advertisers. 
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Shipping Day-Old Chicks. . . 
coanog roxas ot New, York mats! Think of What 325,000 Customers 


to know how to ship day-old chicks with- 
Mean=Then Write Johnson 


out having some die on the way? 
'T ‘shout what 325,000 customers mean. Seatee shoulder to 





Not knowing just how Mr. Wolcott 
boxes his chicks it would be hard to ad- 
vise him, but not so hard to give in- 
structions for shipping baby chicks that 
would apply fairly well in a geweral way.| shoulder—a line of people over 150 miles long. The combined 
In the first place the chicks to be experience of this great army of people is given in this Book 
hipped sh ] he ¢ good, healthy as it centered in Johnson, who has had millions of letters from 
shipped should be from good, healthy Poultry Raisers all over the civilized world giving their experi- 
stock, well hatched. Chickens that break ence with the Old Trusty. In this Book are shownjover 300 
5 the shell and come out in a hurry with- actual photographs out of many thousands sent Johnson showing 
out assistance and are smart on their pictures of Poultry Houses—Yards—successful hatches, etc., etc. 
feet and well dried off ‘24 hours later are And in it Johnson gives his own experience from the time he built 
: “ , ote le d ood hick his first Incubator to the time when he’d made and soli over 
what might be considered g cucas 325,000 machines. The book is worth a dollar as @ Poultry 
well hatched. — ‘ Guide and tells all about— 
There remains only one thing to be 
4 done now and that is to box in a suitable Ol | T 
the custqmer of shipment. rusty 
The best shipping boxes are those made 
of corrugated cardboard for this purpose, INCUBATORS 
as the manufacturers have made it a 
study to make the right size and shape The Old Trusty is a triple-cased machine. I 
73 CHICKS First there’s the inner case of high-grade Will 
| asbestos, fire-proof insulation—and then the 
25 cniees fg o |, outer case, covering legs and all, of galvanized 
e metal in handsome mottled finish. Johnson's 
4 machine is equipped with guaranteed-not-to-leak 
7 cold-rolled copper tank and heater—regu- 
ulator that regulates to one-quarter of a 
warp—swell or spring at the seams, crack 
we or decay~—guaranteed for ten years— 
twenty if you say so. 
Shipped complete, on 30 te 90 days’ 
Free Trial, set up ready-to-run—no trou- 
ble—no worry—results sure. Send your 


box for the trip and deliver to the ex- 
%-in. powder-dry clear California redwood—(not 
degree—the whole machine is substan- 
’ | name sure for Johnson’s Big Book Free. 
° 0° ° | 


































































press office, at the same time notifying 
a knotin a mile) then a case of highest-grade 
ee tial — fire-proof — Indestructible — can’t 
M. M. JOHNSON, The Incubator Man 




















With a Score of 325,000 
° 5 ° ° 100 CHICKS Satisfied Cust e 
=¥s" CLAY CENTER, NEBRASKA 
: 50 CHICKS The Place Where Most Incubators Come From 


and suitable amount of ventilation in the 
right part of the box. 
The boxes are strong and light, lessen- — — 
ing the expense of shipment. If, -how- 
ever, home made shipping boxes are to THIS COUPO WORTH 35 CENTS 
be used they should be as follows for 25 
chicks (and it would be better not to Return this coupon and 35 cents (cash or stamps) and we will send you American Hen Magazine 
ship less in one box), Size, 12x6x5 high; until January Ist, 1913 (regular price 70 cents). This gives you 70 cents worth of the BEST POUL- 
for 50 chicks, 12x12x5 high, with a par. |i] TRY JOURNAL PUBLISHED for only 35 cents. American Hen Magazine has reliable writers on all 
tition in the center, making two parts o 
25 chicks each: 75 chicks, 12x18x5 high, || Tpiett Pertalning te reese eae raertaye 4 & oy dhe ney ymin 
partitioned in 3 parts, each to be 6x12x5; ae ae ’ te i wah pagel t vestment ve 7 
100 chicks, 24x24x5 in height. All meas- Joel M. Foster, a young man, made $19,484.83 in one year. The Curtis boys made $100,000 
urements given inside. from their chickens. Mr. Parrin made over $1,300 on a village lot. The Cornings (father and son) 
Two 1-2 inch holes should be made ||} made $12,000. One man made over $35,000 in two years. Ernest Kellerstras made $18,178.53 
last year. E.R. Philo made $1,500 from 60 hens in 10 months. 



























in one end of each apartment or box and 







{ two holes of same size made jn the cover 
at the opposite end of the box from which Many others are making a snug fortune each year. Are you? Remember, you can make an in 
the box holes are made, For the com-| | dependent living from chickens ON A CITY LOT, right in your own BACK YARD. Read “A Fortune 
fort of the chick to keep it from slipping, Raising Chickens on the No-Yard Plan” in American Hen Magazine. 





Return this coupon and thirty-five (35) cents today. A single copy is worth more than $35.00 | 
to the man, woman, boy or girl who wants to MAKE MONEY FAST. (Published each month.) Address: 


AMERICAN HEN MAGAZINE 


the bottom of the box should be covered 
with burlap or cloth of some sort. 
After the chicks are in the box and 
cover tacked on, two cleats, one across 
each end of the box, should be nailed 
on the cover. A strip 3-4 in height will 
do this and will prevent the ventilation 
being shut off in case another box be 
placed on top while enroute. Do not 
put litter in the box as if the boxes are 
tipped around it will only be piled up| 
in ene end of the box and maybe cover | 










125 Egg Incubator and Brooder =” $9) A 


Rete a 
—— 


Wh ? If ordered together wesend 
both pate ats .00, and + freight = ~ East of Rockies. 




















up some of the chicks. TT 

Chicks shipped in this way without cook I Seobront eileen cicoguaains” on ay 
feed or water will do nicely for 24 to Brooder shipped complete with ermometers, lamps, egg-teste —read ¥ 
36 hours enroute. not to mnferior matetal 

In hot weather the top of the shipping money. paye to “Ectore seabuy’ Bend for PREE catalog’ today. oc 


ToHess 


box may be of burlap, instead of wood "edalay. 

or cardboard ventilated. i - eee Cene BATOR CO. 
The sketch will give a rood idea of the 

shipping box as described.—-E. F, Barry. 
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500 offered for engtavention, 
Book “How to Obtain a Patent’ & 
“What to Invent” sent free. Send h 
sketch for free report as to patentability, 
Patents advertised for sale at our ex- 
pense in Manufacturers, Journals. 


Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 
Patent 


How many years since you changed 
eggs or put any new poultry blood into 
your flock? I have seen hens bred in 
and in till they were just about good 
for nothing. Branch out a little. Get 




















ose Ccee of —— that: has better e Weas pc . 
i than you have. Buy a few chicks. Work $08 © Guomt, Weleaee, DG, sketch EAR 
Up, NOt down. : PATENTS THAT PROT ‘Ct PATENT Six FREE, S a 
Epes es: PATENTS THAT PROTECT |poty, Agim Sut, FREE 
For chicken mites I put moth balls in | Sor recty.sbout Prizes, Rewards, etc.. send Se stamps f0F | wateen Patent Lawyer, Washington. D. € 








the nests. I also pulverize and sprinkle | R. Lacey oan be oe oe - : 
over chickens after they haye gone to ANTED a 
, ne to ocali ; % rs 0 juccess,’’ sent o' ° 

. WANTE mes Sick, accident. death “— am a Wide experience. Personal ave. Trade, 











roost. One application is enough.— Lydia soc 
" introduce Membersh spare time. arks registered. Write today. Beeler & Robb 
Rayner, La. Gio a month. ‘Write, "BOX SH-2080 Gomaaton. Ky, | PateutBpeclaliste, 213 MoGili Bidg,, Washington D.C. 














Tie Value 


of 
Poultry 


In January Successful 
“Poultry Schemes 
and Schemers,” by C. F. T 
Townsend's article, I must 
well written, contains several large 
and some truth, quite convincing and very 
misleading, in fact, damaging 
evpt himself, and in justice 


tained an article labeled 


fraternity 1 feel that I 
thing 


I have no $10,000 hens at present, 
have I any “systems” for sale; 
owned any White Orpingtons, 


buy one of the System 


ondemns—a copy of the 
later a copy of the seventeenth 
of the same System, and the 


derived from the same 


wany times what the books cost. 

These system books have been of great 
alue to the poultry business. 
lishers have conducted a great advertising 
campaign which has, without i 
been of great profit to them individually, 
but at the same time has 


a poultry fancier that 


not have been in our rank today. 
advertising was vot confined 
interested people 
that never saw the inside 
journal or a poultry show. 

These System Books contain much valu- 
able information, in fact, 


journals, and therefore 


has been gained only 


ibor, both mental and 
ose attention to details. 
fourteen years’ experience 
try and sometimes I think 
mighty little, yet who will 
in book form and 
called “Bradbury's System 
Raising,” would not be 
beginner, and possibly to 


ittle | do know if put 


years’ experience? 
I have learned much 
ple’s experience or 


teach us many new idees that we had not 


thought of teach us to 


things, little details, points that are 
generally known or are 
upon which success often 
unless it be someone who 
these “system” books cannot 
of much value to him or her. 
may be, and worth every 


f the $1 they cost 


As to the claims of a living from a 
wen of six hens. will say i 

cause to disbelieve such 
cures and facts given are possible under 
the eonditions and what 
do not 
give up a valu- 
possible to buy 


an he done izgain I 


laim has lead anvone to 
le position, thinking it 
vy make ¢ 
inv fool would know such 
ssible with scrub hens, 


x hens and therel 


re thoroughbred; they 


to be of the very choicest and create 
demand, as this man did. 
| dare say there are several breeders 
vho could show six hens 
ng them a handsome i 







“‘Systems”’ 


or even the aver- 
would necessarily 
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A Reply to 
C. F. Townsend 


By 
F, A. Bradbury 





enough, to provide for a family of six. 

As to the intensified plan of raisine 
chickens, or quoting from Mr. Townsend's 
article, “A system for raising and breed- 
ing birds in a coop somewhat larger than 
a pocket handkerchief,” will say I must 
take my hat off to a friend of mine who 
practices this system, as this summer he 
had better chicks at ten weeks’ old, that 
were never out of their coop. 3x6 feet, 
than I had at the same age on free range. 
Ile raised not only a dozen, but hundreds 
of them, and that on a city lot. 

Regarding “the magic, fireless brooder,” 
will say I have used them for the »ast 
three years and can highly recommend 
them. So much for the so-called “Sys- 
tems.” 

I am not related, acquainted, or have I 
ever had any dealings with the White 
Orpington breeder so vigorously attacked 
in the article referred to, but I have fol- 
lowed this man's advertisements and his 
winnings, ever since he was first heard of 
and am convinced that he has owned some 
very choice birds—birds that Mr. Town- 
send, as well as myself, would like mighty 
well to own. 

Ilis advertising has placed the White 
Orpingtons among the foremost of pop- 
ular varieties, and has been of untold 
value to the breed and its breeders. The 
show records of ihe many breeders who 
advertise his stra * is positive proof that 
his customers did not all get scrub stock 
and worthless eggs. It is true he got high 
prices for his eggs, but so far as I know 
those who bought eggs of him did so be- 
cause they wanted to; no one was com- 
pelled to. 

“Peggy” was without question a much 
advertised hen and surely a “good looker” 
but as to her $10,000 value I cannot say 
yes or no, as I dont know what she 
produced. Market value, i. e. buying or 
selling price, and valuation are two dif- 
ferent things when connected with a hen. 

There have been many hens sold at 
$50 to $200, and even more, that price 
being their market value. That is, on 
the fancier’s market. Now as to a hen’s 
value to the buyer, that's different; if 
she proves a good breeder and produces a 
good per cent of chicks her equal, or better 
her value increases each year. To illus- 
trate, we will say I buy a pullet, paying 
$50 for her. Suppose I raise 50 chicks 
from her the first year. I cull out fif- 
teen of them leaving me 35; five of these 
are worth as much as I paid for their 
mother, yet we will only figure them at 
one half ber cost, making the five worth 
$125. The balance, 30 head, I sell at $3 
to $10 each—possibly an average of $8 
each—or in all $240. This makes the 
35 birds worth $365, for this hens first 
season’s product which is not wholly 
impossible. We will deduct $65 for feed 
and selling expenses, leaving $300 from 
this $50 hen for which she must be given 
credit, making her value to me at the end 
of the first year $350. 





Fine flock of white leghorns. 






aerser="* POULTRY 


and Almanse for 1912 has 2724 

colored piates of fowls true to life ror ait 

about chickens, their prices, their care, diseas- 

esand remedies. All about ——- their 
and their operation. Al) about poultry 
and how to buildthem. It's an eneyclo- 


ta of chickendom. ons need it. 
©, SHOEMAKER, Box 931. ih oat te 





Fowls and 
Eggs 


MORE MONEY IN POULTRY 






supplies at lowest ces, Booklet, 
“Proper Care of icks”—10 cents. 


Royal Poultry Farm, Dept, 233 , Des Boines, Ia, 





















Best Paying Varieties Esis2s34 
Chickens, 
Ducks, aying p Suseave, Eggs, Dogs 
and Incubato at Low Prices, 
4c. for my Book * whiths gives reliable 
~ a worth many dollars to you 
W. A. WEBER, Box976 Manksto, Minn. 











Pure - bred 
55 BREEDS Sc= 


Geese Turkeys.also Incubators, Sup- 
| ees . Send éc for large 
0 esulintes Catalog and 

nee H. H. HINIKER, Box 15, Bankate, Ninn. 


1912 CATALOGUE FREE 


Illustrates and gives prices of 45 varieties 
land and water fow!s and eggs. This book 
should be in the hands of every person in- 
terested in poultr for profit. Address 


S. A. Hummel, Box 65, Freeport, Ill. 
Latest Book (oes ree he 


pages of practical facts, 160 utiful half 
tones. fells how to breed, hatch, feed and 
market to make big money. Tells about bi 
poultry farm. 45 pure bred varieties. Beauti- 
ful. hardy and money makers. We start you 
—. Lowest prices on fowls, eggs, incub® 
sent for bc. BER a POULTRY 


FARM. a ion 104, Clarinda, low 
Best Birds, Best Eggs 
Prices eg 


Lowest 


pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. 
Largest Poultry Farm inthe world. Fowls, Eggs 
and | ncubators at lowest prices. Send for big book, 
“Poultry for Profit.’" Tells how to raise poultry and 
successfully. Send_ldc for posta: 
3. W. MLL ©0., Bex 206 port, 4 


When you eat squabs,ask for Plymouth Rock sq 



















for 112, telling 
Squab Book Free *~, ‘¢ ==* 
nna 


squabs, bow to start smal) te row. 


N k 
intra by ak they ea? one cow, 1 Fon com Wat an mae. 
eck Squad Co,! eo fm $0 Neware St, Me Meirose.Mass 





Allleading varieties Pure Bred Chickens, 
. Geese. Turkeys, Pea Fow!ls, Col- 

tle Dogs, Steck, and Incubators at 
Send 4c for ~~ illustrated 


low — 
eit and mag te: Book. 


Poultry (= sce 


ens, Ducks, Geese, Turke 3 also Molstets 
Cat e winners, Ol itry farm 
in northwest. Stock, eggs ro incubators 


at low prices. Send 4 cents for catalogue. 

LARKIN & HERZBERG, Bex 1! Manxa-o; Mam 

48 BREEDS ::, Fine pure bred chickens, 

ducks, geese and turkeys. 

Northern raised, bardy and very tiful. 

Fow!ls, eggs and incubators at low prices. 

America’s greatest poultry farm Send éc 

for fine 100-page 18th Annual Poultry Book. 

A. F. NEUBERT CO.,B0x 809,Mankato, Minn 
Varieties of pure bred chickens, ducks. 


geeseand turkeys. Northern raisea, hardy 
and fine in plamage, One of the largest and 






















best equipped poultry plants in the West. 
Lowest prices on Stock. gs, Incubatorsand 
Brooders. Large illustrated catalog mailed for 
éc instamps. H. W. Converse, Bex 3, Fulda, Bian 











B ok Stare. 
OOK ray ans squass 
Foy’s! small and grow big, Describes 
world's largest pure bred poultry farm and gee 






@ great mass te — poultry information. 


incubators brooders. 
ailedéc, F. FOY, "Bex 36, Des Moines, lowa 





Fifty Varieties Conan 
weak re ro 
rary aoe and poultry 














MONEY MAKING POULTRY 


Sar eA ea 


H. M. JONES CO., Box 18, Des Moines, la. 
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You Need the Best 


Hatching and brooding equipment. That means— 


An incubater which 
regulates every con- 
dition needed to 
bring a chick from 
every fertile egg. 

A br that will 
provide heat of the 
same kind and in the 
same manner as the 
chicks get under old 
Mother Hen. 


The MANDY LEE, Jr. 


60-egg size Incubator and the Mandy Lee Direct 
Contact Heat Brooder, 60-chick size 


make an ideal combination 
of high grade equipment at 
alow price. Remember, 
this is Mandy Lee guaran- 
teed equipment. Both ma- 
chines complete, includ- 
ing lamps, egg-testers,com- 
bination trays, thermometer, ‘“ 
hygrometer, etc., $15.00. Freight ‘ 
paid, except to far western or south- 
ern points. Write for book and free ; 
offer, in connection with this outfit. 

Write us for mating list and prices on S. C. White 
Leghorn stock and eggs from the Mandy Lee farm. 
Coo. H. Loe Company. 1116 Harney St., Omaha, Neb. 


I'll Start You = 


and Keep You Going Right 
in the POULTRY Business 


My World-famous high-quality ine 
DdDators and brooders, and my Free 
Poultry Lessons make success easy ard 


SiTvals INCUBATORS 


SUCCESSFUL rete ators 


are made right and with the free advice and lessons 
I give my customers no one can pouty failto make 
biggest hatches of strongest 
chicks. Writeme. A postal 
—~ sall facts, book, rices 
Pp roposition. roper 
( - re and Feeding of Chicks 
Ducks and Turkeys — sen 
Jor 10e J, 8, Gilerest, Pres. 
Des Moines Incubator Co. 
464 8: low 
























































It does the essential thing 

~ with perfect correctness— 

it registers the temperature in 

_ the egg chamber just as it is. A 
Incubator Thermometer 

fnakes no mistakes; it is always accurate. 
You have to break a “Tycos’ to destroy 
its accuracy. It is “aged” and tested before 
sold. Thatiswhy every “Tycos’’ is de- 
pendable. Send for Free Booklet, “Incu- 
bator Facts”. “Tycos’’ Incubator Ther- 
mometers, each $.75. Incubator Hygro- 


7 heme each $1.50. Re he 








Biggest incubator ever sold at} 
) Ee hundreds ef 
alr colle —well made, 
has cold rolled copper tank, 
ay heat, double disc reg- 
uletor, deep nursery, high legs, double doors, 
tester, safetylamp. Special price $7.35. Sneubeterend 
Brooder together 2 85. Freight prepaid East of Rockies 
+, BIG BOOK FR Order direct from this ad—our 
Buy Back +a Protects you. If you want 
details of this great Incu- 
bator offer, send without 
delay for our big book 
cote a Methoi"’. 











L fy 
260 EGG 


Westar st $ 10: 3. 


-_ y to bi rit ok Set up com 
roogte os 173 Tears with poubators and ta ug a, 
wri book and catajor. 


CO., baagos Mankato, Minn. 







If I use some of this hen’s sons and 
daughters to breed from, a part of the 
value of their progeny must be credited 
to the grand dam; therefore if this $50 
hen and her progeny have proven valuable 
breeders to me for five or six years, could 
I not honestly claim her value at $1,000 
or even more? As'‘I said before, market 
value and breeding value are two different 
things when connected with a hen. 


When a breeder advertises a_ bird 
claiming its value at $500, $1,000 or even 
more, do not think this was the amount 
of money paid or asked for this bird. It 
is the value computed upon the bird's 
value to him as a breeder, i. e., the value 
of her chicks year after year, and a por- 
tion of the value of their progeny. 

I may sell two settings of eggs from 
the same pen; one setting may produce 
a large per cent Of high class birds 
prize winners; the other setting produces 
only birds of fair quality. A hen may 
lay eggs this month that will produce 
winners and next month lay eggs that 
will produce chicks of only fair quality. 


There are a great many high class 
birds that are absolute failures as breed- 
ers from a great many causes, princi- 
pally a lack of proper breeding back 
of them not mated correctly, and some 
times the breeding together of birds of 
different strains. Some conditions the 
breeder can remedy, and some he cannot, 
and when many beginners come in con- 
tact with such conditions the only thing 
they think of is to ery fraud, fake. 
thief, etce., and condemn the breeder and 
his stock, and I am sorry to say this 
practice is not always confined to the 
beginner. Many times the breeder is 
blamed for his eggs not producing what 
was expected, when the fault lay with 
the buyer. Neglect, filth and improper 
feeding has ruined many a promising 
chick. 

Again referring to the “Systems” I 
cannot see why a man should be coudemned 
because he publishes his knowledge in 
book form and asks $1 per copy for it, 
and unless you happen to know all there is 
to know, or would rather learn these 
things es they may possibly present them 
selves tarough years of hard work, I 
am sure you will find these “Systems” 
valuable to you, and remember, it is 
better to be a Booster than a Knocker. 


¢ ¢ ¢@ 


The Prize Vocalist. 
I have heard the gifted Melba 
Sing a golden rondelay, 
Sing it as she used to sing it, 
Sweet and low,—then draw her pay. 





[ have heard Calve, the charmer, 
Sing some Frenchy monotones, 
Sing them with a dash and fervor, 
Like hot cakes,—then draw her bones. 


I have spread my ears out wider 
Ilearing Campanari crow; 

How he'd strut about the platform, 
Strut about,—then grab the dough. 


Then the candy kid Caruso 
Charmed me with the songs of old 

Till I sighed, “I'm mighty happy 
That he gets his chunk of gold!" 


But there’s one renowned performer 
Who can make Caruso look 

Like a piece of blotting paper 
In an old-time copy k 


Such a vocalist as Melba 
Would be doomed to sure defeat 
If she tried with this performer 
For high laurels to compete. 


I'll not tell how Campanari 
Or the Frenchified Calve 

Would emerge with drooping feathers 
From the thickest of the fray. 


All I ask is, that this tribute 
From my India-tubber pen 
May awake a joyous cackle 
In my Dominicker hen. 
—Geo. F. Paul 


e¢ ? @ 


Bad cooking diminishes happiness and 





shortens life. 











Miller 


Is Making a 


Bargain Price 


On His 1912 Ideal 
Incubator and Brooder 


CLAIM that my 1912 Ideal Incuba- 

tors and Brooders are the most re- 

markable values ever offered 

Chicken Raisers by any Manufac- 
turer, Dealer or Mail Order House in 
the world. Every /deal Machine is made 
in my own factory right under my personal 
supervision. I know just how good they are 
—how they meet every possible demand for 
quality and perfect service. Thousands of 
my old customers know this, too—they know 
that I gave them all—and more—than I prom- 
ised. YetIam afraid to name my wonder- 
ful bargain price here, as strangers might 
get the impression that Jdeal Incubators and 
Brooders are “cheap” machines. So I am 
going to ask you to 


Write For -~ 4 Dad 
Special 


Just get my price and judge ~ in 
Never in my 35 years’ experience have I been 
able to offer so much—so many special fea- 
tures found only in ideal Ma- 
chines. You can’t lose or this 
offer! IfI fail toconvince you 
—Miller i remember that! 
Just send — name and ad- 
dress on n below, or on 
postal A ig ft it's ha 
suit KA FA. don’t i 
to send for Miller’s Big 1912 
Bargain Offer. 

J. W. MILLER 


J. W. Miller Co. 

Box 83, Freeport, ill. 

The Chas. H. Lilly Company 
Seattic or Portiand 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOWT 


, 3 W. MILLER CO., Box 83, Freeport, i. 4 
Please send your Free Poultry Book and Special 
| Bargain Offer on Ideal Incubator and Brooder. | 


State... ...cceee-s cose .-R. F. b.. - | 
—— — — —_ = -— — 

HACKETT'S GAPE CURE 

KILLS THE WORM AS 

WELL AS THE GERM mT 


TCAlAcKETT 


scenes MILLSBORO.MD. Tye NEW WAY 


It's a powder, The chicks inbaleit. Whole brood treat- 
ed in five minutes. Ask your dealer for it or send 35¢ 
full sized package. postpaid. Address 


HACKETT'S GAPE CURE CO, HILLSBORO, MD, Dept.K 


PERFECTION SANITARY CIRCULAR 
METAL BROOD COOP 


ay made entirely of ga)vanited iron 
which bi tilated, at They 
are We ana are 
Hat, Mink. —_ and Skunk 


ee jon Write fee veular 


i— 


ad i Oe | 






Your Money 





peesesre 


fzareee- 


















Ben Problem Metal intredectory Poop 


Me 
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rhea MATERIAL PRICES 
D// 


Great I 


Place and Now is the Time to Bay Building Material aati 


ve on hand a stock of building material at 

prices so far below what others are asking for goods of simi'ar 
quality that there is no possibility of any competition affecting us. We have 
determined that this great advertisement of ours shall be greater than any 
of all our past offer. 1912 will be made the banner year in the history of this company. 
The reason is that we are making prices #0 low to those ready to buy at once, that the 
investment must appeal to every fair-minded person. 

‘Each and every article offered in this advertisement is guar- 
anteed to be brand new and first-clats in every particular, It is guaranteed to be equal in 
grade to that offeréd for sale by the most reputable concerns in the world. The conditions 
of our guarantee are so plainly stated and so broad in its nature that you cannot help bat 
realize the truth of our offer and be convinced that we deal with ee square.” We 
want satisfied customers—we know the value of them. Our aim is to get your trial order 
and convince you of the virtue of our offer. 


We ask that you read every word of this remarkable adver- 


tisement. It is the most wonderful one ever published by any busi house — it means 
thet we want the business and we will leave no gtone unturned to deserve it 


Our Price 
For Material To 
Bulld This Barn 
















have 











ABSOLUELY “5 yA SHED/ 
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home at a spl 


saving price 
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Mouse Design Ne. 111 
Here is a neat, cosy, little cottage that « 
be built at the minimum of cost under o 


guaranteed proposition. Size 23 ft 
uc Bin. wide by 33 ft. Five rooms and bath. 

the comforts desired by home-lo 
y people. Extra large porch. Convenient 
-[terlor. For the price it ts impossible elsewhere 
[secure a home with so many excellent feat 











WALL 










late. Has 14 sides, each side 14 ft. A 16 /t. 
ilo in the middle, same — 36 ft. high and 
will hold 160 tons of sila Hay capacity 
6Stoms. Will accom 100 head of 


on a moderate scale; balluon type. The hay- 
mow extends to the ground floor and above the 
grain rooms on each end of the barn. Cattle 
stalls on one side of the hav-mow; horse stalls 








BOARD °::: Our Magic Wall 
is positively 
the best on the market. potas be the Wall 


Our “Star” Barn Design No. 270 = | Boardthathasabacking. 
Round Barn Design 206 Size, $3 ft., wide by 80 ft. long, 26 ft. to comb. f Si resyias $ f. lath and 
Size, 60 ft. in diameter and 16 ft. high to] An ideal barn for farmers stock side of which is heavy 


card board, properly 
sized. ready for caicimining, paint or wal! 
greet: Lp ey 


we us oe ae FT 


square. 
wish to cover 








Lumber Pri 


eer opeertwatty erer fermi 
to readers of this paper. 









Bere te the 
le our advance 
Mow le the the te buttd or bmpreve Fach ja) 

| (noreeses in value. IE rou will bay atonon, we rill mate 
be interested. Even if 


























































ten Piepatt Peteas over ote wed in the history of Roofing Materials. We must move our surplus 

















yur roofing mate rials and since we have |iterally “smashed” 
prices on every kind of roo 1. ate rial chistes ir opp nity to buy what you need, ata tremendous 
saving We tend to ma ntain our leaderst ipas the argest direct to consumer” Roofing Material Con- 
cern on earth and we defy any competitor to meet our prices 
Our Big J} The — ialled buying power, made possible by our perfect buying organization 
our 1. 00,000.00 capital and surplus—makes it possibile for us to pick up these 
ase ake 
We Will Save You Mone onany “ande very kind of roofing, siding or ceiling. If you are thinking of re- 
roofing your house, barn, granaries, poultry houses, etc., write us and we will 
ve you the benefit of our years of experience and our best advice as to the kind and quality you should buy. 
Galvanized and Painted Coverings \\ We have full stocks of Plain Flat, Corrugated, Standing Seam and 
’ Crimped sheets, suitable for all covering purposes—K oofing 
S ng, g.! ng.ete. Metal td are the best and cheapest in the long run, easiest to lay, 
l ngest fe, non-absorbent; fire, water and lightning proof; cooler in Summer, warmer in Winter do 
not taint rain water; with ordinary care will last a lifetime. 
Write Today For Free Sampins Tell us kind of building and size, also ask for our special low freight 
paid prices and cl ear, easily understood roofing proposition, includ- 


ing our BINDING GUARANTEE which, for nineteen years has protected every purchaser. Your money 
back if any goods fail to meet our representation. Don’t fail to send coupon for Great Free Roofing Book. 


“@iour CATALOGS 
Are All FREE 





Iron Pine and 
Fittings 


Rejuvenated Pipe, 
in random lengths, 
complete with coup! 
ings suitable for gas, 
oll, water and convey- 


ance of all liquids. 
Sizes 38 inch to 12 
inch. 

1 in. per ft. 3c. 114 
in. per ft. 3 1-2c. 
Send us specifica 
tions and we will 


quote for your exact 
requirements. Also a 
complete stock of 
Valves and Fittings. 




















Th cellen offered eaenot 
oy ibe i dy TW a fur-0n the other Excellently ventilated in every part. — name you delivered prices, — my Tat neat ballet the time to buy Ie & 
nlaned by'es. and rut extremely iow Ort @ ken kA practical barn well built of guaranteed first-class | to mention Mastic Wall Board Store ft for future eon. oo hr tet Es 
th worthy of thorough inves \. material—will sive excellent, all around satisfaction. | M-W-22. Price per square... «+. this » rent lumber announcement 
sarere vhs uenfedyhbe maney ted whe Fo 
. Let No, 2 A. D. 33—10,000 kegs of new eps 
ya regular Wire Nails, put up 100 Ibs. toa keg. meres 
0 ' These nails are mixed, all kinds in a keg. ae 
ier = We do not guarantee any regular assort- ig us be tine. 
Never Again 2 meoton ¢ oane ame This! —, The ee = yr. b nye by Nail 
w . actories. ake a fine handy assortment. 
ing ~ Pepe Le = nl com ponders aay y= There is nothing the matter with these nails] cace every 
price. brand new, =e S~ ect, but llabe | tite of the fact that they are mixed together. This cer- cSine all binds of att 
I} i ’ Pe We toate | tainly is an opportunity for you to make « Durchase. $1.50 sentety estos ebonrdoenaile, be . 
/ Wy Wy} Wifi), Hy agi. we toug | Sartre Saas ieee 
= sell it quick Sheets . ‘6 ” 
-— qeustal Nlach corrugation Galvanized Staples —— Ss =. . a PREMIER HOUSE PAl 
i, J—= only $1.25 — BiH up ia - lb. kegs. also in smaller packages. When ee tanaeedid on ee eeatet au 
deliverea F O B. Cars, ore ered in less than 100 lbs., our price, per Ib. 3c quality. Our Ready Mixed “Premier” B 
= On Mh item HL Lot No. 700 because we cannot pay freight Price per keg Of 100 ID6...........ceeceeececesees $2.50 formula and wilt give the best service 
unbeard price. sch, Gan $1.02-$1.21, depending upon quality 4 


protection for barns, roofs, fences, out 
isa paint In which Mr. Michaelsen has 
maroon yellow, lead, red and slate. In 
gallon cans, (1-2 barrel), per gallon, 726. Write to-da 


READY ROOFING, per sq 


Our Rawhide Roofing is the highest grade roofing 
offered, It has a foundation of tough fibre texture 
that it is nearly indestructible. Every foot carries out 
absolutely right. In addilion to vur high grade Kaw 
a limited time 10,000 squares of our AJAX BRAND of 
square. It is put up 108 square feet toaroll. Price 
and cement sufficent to lay. While it is practically ° 
Roofing, it does not come in continuous lengths; may 
a roll; of course that does not effect the quality, 

Our price for this Ajax Brand, 1 ply. is 

This price includes freight to Illinois, Indiana. 
Michigan. Write te-day for free 
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owest 
bstantial! 
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Money Saving Hardware Opp 
Complete, wrought steel, copper finish front door 
sign, Size, 4 3-4 x3 14: Mortise lock complete, Price 
wrought steel, antique copper finish plated front mo 
key and one pair of knobs; two escutcheons with sc 





building bergeins Gives 
building Lage ye = 
that anyone can 

our lumber and milling offers. 





Buliding Materia! Catalog 


Material Book contains about 200 


lain « 
erstand 


it _ he highest ne 
fully thet our miliwor’ is t ri 
=f eddhtion- 


spent 
ing this book to its present point of perfec- 













Our Great = 4 to any pomontre Paint Book Ov? 
- I —— Se P.int Superi camcten 
jumbin Cue Ptembin Cat- SRS _SUperenTenees 
sinote Stent Seta oH slog, completely | Yen tah iloraston 
e-ery t quer ° 
about ton, ang telly How to natal plambings me y do their own paint 
terial Even 4 you }—2 no water Heat! pper t Heating 


includes 





~~ yy 












possible to produce. Contains also Our Va an pains easily save | formation in regard ait, hot 
a! informaticn concerning . q you from 36 to $0 per cent and steam heati ¢ bu the ne 
geiat, Rasdware, ote. c. Our Roofing Book ex- ae as to th rr r yor 
Book of Plans Ovr Boot of Plans plains all about metal | © —— needs. -” ny 
= ener ~ osty the Greatest book of | roofing — other — Also descri! oon ~~ Cx 8 Bey é 
ever shed. carefully studied ornamen' ceiling. how to y 
bp Am ond berms, Extracts from | same in the = - economical and sativfac | Without expert esis 
this book are shown this advertisement. tory manner. votes prices on high- Wire and 
We have more than $50.000 in bring- 2a eae 
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CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING (Cp. 
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icaWreckers 
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Size, 25 ft. 10 in. x 29ft.6in.,8 rooms andj The Mansard roof construction of this 
th, pantry, vestibule end la:ge hall. Ajsign enables the owner to utilize all space 
sare, solid, substantial construction. Allithe best advantage and the very most t 
7 is advantageously utilized. Thefbe had for the money. Size 21 ft. wide and 28 
lonial windows and porch columns are dis [ ft. deep six rooms, bath and basement. This 
nctive features. For convenience and :rtiwsici desten offers more conventence than many 
angement, general elegance of appeafance, and |!arger and higher priced houses. It is con- 
feature price, this house is unequalled. s ructed of very best materials at a great saving 





samme (OR OUR FIGHT PUD ESTIMATE 





‘Our Broad and Binding Guarantee Protects You 


price, in 
any 


of the commercial agencies—to any of the leading fina: 
Cotcage Gepuetieten =the Beweere Deposit National Bank, reat Chicago Stock Yards institution; 
or ' 4 le 


Chicago House Wrecking Co. was organized 

in 1893, and for 19 years has been well and favorably known to the 
public. Our transactions speak for themselves! From Maine to California—in all parts of 
the world—customers by the thousands will confirm our honest and upright methods of con- 
ducting business. We do not ask you to buy a “pig in a poke”—we give you the opportunity 
to buy from us in the open, with every possible doubt removed. Mere le eur offers 


If you buy any goods from us that are not fully up to our 
rePresentations in — way—or if they fail to come up to the expectations that our literature 
and language have 
take back a 
tion to pa pee charges. All we ask is that you promptly advise us of 
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Natural Methods With Turkeys. 


SPECIAL MESSAGE TO TURKEY RAISERS. 

There was a day when big, red headed 
turkey gobblers spread their fantails, 
sported their crimson cravats, shook the 
noodle on their nose and sassed you from 
nearly every farm yard gate, but they| 
met the nature faker, the turkey under- 
taker 

Che turkey, the king of the woods, 
cannot be denaturalized and Jive. Put 
that down. He is but four centuries from 
the wild, and is now semi-wild, while the 
chicken has been scratching in back gar- 
dens and making fusses between neighbors 


for over three thousand years. 
The great Creator never intended that 
Mother Turkey should become an egg 








machine to lay eggs for small fowls to 
hatch, nor was it purposed that her 
pla as mother was to be usurped by 
the common hen. 

Oh, you turkey raiser! Go back to 
nature if you would have this grand bird 
survive and again inhabit our 6,000,000 
farms on which now only 7,000,000 turks 
are raised. Yes, study the wild turkey, 
his natural environment, food and habits 


and then raise your turkeys a la nature. 

The northern and Mexican wild varie- 
ties once so abounded, north and south, 
that the renowned naturalist, Audubon 
(1780-1851), tells us that big wild gob- 
blers were sold at six cents apiece with 
but few takers, but this natural resource 
for replenishing the blood of our flocks 
as been almost destroyed to feed the} 
gullet and the greed of man. 

We have taken this fow] from the for- 
ests and made him a polygamist, for 
the wild tom in the spring love season, 
generally chooses but one ferrale and, 
if by mutual consert, the pair separate 
in the fall, goine their chosen ways and 
selecting new affinities in February or 
March. 

Here is nature's tip not to make parent 
and offspring, brother and sister, but to 
head the flock with a vicorous unrelated 
gobbler each season, or if a male at least 
equal to the present cock cannot be ob- 
tained, to change the hens, a move not 
often mede by many farmers, who hold 
to the old tradition that a new male is 
the sum total trick. The turkey tom 
shonld he secured from a mlistonce, for 
ore thing that has destroyed the tarkev 
indystry has been the _ indiscriminate 
trading of stock by farmers, the roaming 
breeders, unknown to their owners, pair- 
ing in the fields, so that over large areas 
turkeys hove hecrore inbred, the great 
curse of the turkey tribe 

How about wild blood? Wild blood 
is best to infuse. but to vet it—theres)| 
the rub. Most of it is like that which| 
was sold to a ilifornia gun club to re- 
stock the state with wild turkeys. The 
wild turks didn’t act like strangers. Thev 
coaxed feed from the rangers and roosted 
on the mangers. 

One strone male to six or eight hens 
is ahout richt, and as a whole clutch 
of eres. or a season's ontnut is fertilized 
at one pairing, one gobMer should run 
with the hens. as two will ficht and in- 
terfere with each other and no poults 
result. Rough house in laying season 
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puts the hens on nerve and often cuts 
the egg output. There is controversy as 
to the best age for breeders. dt is not a 
question of age, but of strong maturity. 
The wild turkey, with all its natural 
advantages, might perfectly mature in a 
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| the fall breeders sell lower than in spring, 
leome right off range and are not overfat. 
| the great handicap to success. There was 
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Free. 
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Separate them from market stock and 
feed them differently; keep them normal 
through winter by judiciously feeding a 
grain ration in litter of equal parts red 


EGGS Hardy Winter Laying Strain—S. C. W. Leghorns— 
61 per 15; 8% per 100. ©, Shewies, R2, Davenport la 
E 1381. L. Brabmas, B. Orpingtons, Reds both combs. 

égs Healthy pure stock. Cram Bros,, Waterville, Minn. 








wheat, barley. oats and corn. Waste 
apples, beets, turnips, cabbage (a moder- 6 = Be nies 
ate amount), and tender sprouted oats Sie came 


| should be fed for greeus; good beef scrap, 
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or fine fresh cut bone should be substi- 


tuted for worms and grasshoppers, while | 


or clover, mixed with 
bran and “mids” and moderately salted, 
will be relished. The aim is to give 
variety, to copy nature, and just enough 
should be fed to keep them right, and 
they should be examined occasionally to 
guard against overfat and for lice; per- 
sian Insect Powder being best for the 
pests. 

Grit, 
should 


steamed alfalfa, 


charcoal, shell and fresh water 
always be before the birds, and 
a comfortable shed should be provided, 
into which they should be driven in se- 
vere weather. “Birds of a feather flock 
together.” We modify that old saying. 
Birds of a feather should not only flock 
but feed and sleep together. 
Government experts declare the Black 
Head mi¢robe is incubated in the digestive 
tract of the chicken. Therefore, keep 
your turkeys away from the greedy, bug- 
house “hen, off of rotten ground and the 
oozy.manure pile, away from the red mite 
hen roost and feed them alone on clean 


ground. 
In selection, especially note vigor. 
shape, size, color. By size I do not 


Twa toms may weigh 


mean weight oulv. 
One may be 


the same, but vastly differ. 
big boned and muscular and later de- 
velop into a giant; the other may be 
small boned and fatty, grow no larger, 
fertilize no eggs, or beget weak offspring 
Large sized turkeys are not the market 
call; besides, experts agree that size 
comes from the female side. 

Very large gobblers are not often good 
breeders. They tear the hens down the 
side and these wounded hens, though suc- 
cessfully treated, quit laying, or lay soft 
shélled eggs for the rest of the season. 
To prevent this trouble real heavy gob- 
blers should be shod with the ordinary 
cotton gloves, the rear toe being left free 
so he may clutch the roost. 

The turkeys in the pictures are models. 
The gobbler is large in frame; body long 
and deep; neck and tail long and grace- 
ful; back broad and descending in grace- 
ful curve to tail; breast full, round and 
broad; wings large and strong; head, 
earuncles (cravat), feet and thicvhs large: 
shanks thick, long, straicht and well set. 

The hen is a fine mate, but of course 
being a female is more refined than the 
male, as all females are. 

hese turkeys are Bronze. Bronze is 
best. The American Mammoth Bronze 
is the result of a cress of a northern 
wild gobbler and a Mexican wild turkey 
hen. Of the seven varicties, it is largest. 
most vigorous and most popular, and is 
conceded by all to be the best on earth. 

Finally, brethren, breed turkeys, breed 
more turkeys—ves, breed them a la nature 
for success.—C. M. Barnitz. 
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Building Hints. 

Location and soil are important. The 
first must be ~-v and well drained, with 
a slope toward the south, and a light, 
gravelly soil is much better than a heavy 
ohe, as it will dry more quickly after a 
storm. 

Begin with a stone fou_dation one foot 
high, well cemented, and fill the space 


with smalJl stones to the depth of six 
inches. Cover the stones wth sand, 
smeoth off, and lay fine chicken wire 


over all, securing it with cement at the 
sides. Put in two inches of gravel and 
finish with a cement floor. Pays to do 
this well for a building begun in this 
way will never harbor rats unless they 
are allowed to get in through an opcn 
door or window. When the building is 
completed, grade to a level with the sills. 

The wall and reof upon the north 
should be lined with paper and sealed 
up with thin boards to keep out the frost 
and dampness. One window to each pen 
is sufficient, and, to my mind. the best 
houses are those with a walk at the 
back, and a shed-like. sloping roof on 
the south side, with slide windows near 
the sill, inserted lenethwise. A ventila- 
tion box, close under the rcof at the 
back will keep the house dried out. The 
ventiiation holes should be at the top 
of the box, so that the cold air will strike 
the roof and not pf into the pens in 
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The Acme Quality Trade Mark 


is Like a Guarantee 


Just as snow melts before the springtime sun, so do 
inferior paints give way to wear and weather. Acme 
Quality Paints do more than merely decorate. They 
protect. You can count for a certainty on any can of paint 
that bears the Acme Quality trade mark. It means that 
whatever surface you paint will neither crack, blister nor 
fade. Easily applied—looks the best—always the same. 


ACME QUALITY 


Paints, Enamels, Stains and Varnishes 


There’s a kind for every requirement—stains, varnishes, enamels 
and a variety of other finishes for floors, walls, inside wood- 
work and the furniture of each room—special paints for the floors 
and woodwork of porches—special enamels for window screens, 
porch furniture, etc. 

The Acme 7 Painting Guide Book is sent free, 
request. Full of valuable painting knowledge. 
illustrated. Mail post card now. 

Your dealer should have Acme Quality Paints and Finishes. 
he can’t supply you, write to 


Acme Quality Floor Paint gives 
a hard, durable, lustrous surface 
that is easy to clean. Spreads 
evenly, dries quickly. 


Dept. V, 


ostpaid, on 
andsomely 
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How to Succeed With Ducks. | way of grit, than coal cinders. 
Those who have tried this branch of They should have charcoal also, but it 
iltry raising, and failed, probably could | will not answer for grit. The sand and 

be convinced that ducks are easy to| other grit should be near the feed-boards 
; or troughs, as they often stop eating to 


My X-RAY 

= cus Saves You 
Perhaps it is safe to say that not more |search for grit. 3 a 75¢ 

than one person in every thousand, who Oyster shell does not seem to be quite aelsest 

raises poultry, thoroughly understands the| suited to their needs, but they will eat 


ire of ducks, ‘Few stay with the busi-|it if no other grit is provided. Young To $25 Every Hatch 
I * 







ess long enough to learn. And yet they|ducks, however, Must have sand. They 
re easy to raise, when one knows how./cannot thrive without it. If they are 
Che fact is, they are less difficult to! without it for a time they get very weak, Y X-Ray Incubator Is built entirely differ- 
th ther , rkeys.| totter around, refuse to eat and finally ent from all = Old Style machines, I 
Lise an el her chickens or turkeys. otte r are id, § é i place my lamp un th, square in the cen- 
r} grow faster and when properly cared | die. , ter—where it should be—and noé¢ on the side. 
for are free from disease Highly concentrated food is not suit- Thus I get an absolutely even temperature 






To begin at the beginning, it is neces-|able for ducks; neither young nor old. 
sary to have fresh, fertile eggs to start; They should have plenty of green stuff 


throughout the egg-chamber a// the time—and 
there is no cold side, I use a dig oil tank on my 






. ; X-Ray—holding 4 to 8 quarts of vil—fill this spines 
with Duck eggs will not endure much/along with the ground grain, although once and you don’t have to touch it again until after 
rough handling If they are shipped|they cannot live upon grass alone for the hatch. You don’t have to fill it every day as with 






the old-style machines. One gallon of oil is all that 
is needed fora hatch—just one gallon! Why! Be- 
cause every bit of heat in my 


-RAY Incubator 


“Built Different From All Other Machines’’ 


is used to best advantage because my 2utomatic trip 
—an exclusive patented X-Ray feature—cuts down 
flame at the burner when egg-chamber gets too hot. 
Others burn high all the time and let excess heat es- 






during hot weather there is very little|any length of time. In this respect, they 
chance for securing a good hatch. Be-| differ from geese. 
sides when a duck egg is ten days old, it Ducklings should not be fed until they 
is reached the age limit, so far as hatch-|are at least twenty-four hours old. Then 
g is concerned they should be given some dry bread, 
Duck eggs can be hatched in incuba | moistened with sweet skimmilk or water. 
rs, just as well as by the ducks them-| We always give the ducklings a drink 
es, or by chicken hens The eggs re of water (with the chill removed) soon 
four weeks to hatch, as a rule. The| after they are taken from the nest or 
















eggs are thin shelled and therefore very | incubator. cape, Mz mochinscontrete 1¢\—caving both oil and 
is to test " st all our egg " ie s money. ou never have to touch the regulator of 
We test al ir eggs nO} A little coarse sand is put in the) 9 Syx'hay—it's automatic; it'sthemost perfect heat 






sqqeneSeg device ever invented. My heater being 
so centrally located (underneath) conveys equally 
a direct heat from the lamp into every part of the 
egge-chamber, Door of my X-Ray is on top—where 


0 vw they ar being h ate hed. There water. Cooked rice in water is relished 
e for allowing a n IC OD lhe little duck®. Raw rolled oats, mois- 


segs for several weeks : : : 
zg t veral weeks.| toned, will give variety to the ration 
























" , en ” } erage — at - the = h | also. tut they should not be confined pp ey etd ay ees 
er L bette s rnce. ‘mdf a . W n= Nito either A varied ration gives better lid and chilling eggs. To ventilate or turn eggs, 
doing ie work, as it is difficult for a} results than any one kind of feed. simply raise lid. Eggs are never taken out of X-Ray, 
- er. to tell whether an egg is good Growing ducks, especially Pekin, re- peer erue-ed 
, a _— ‘i , : ites . s 
r bad quire a great deal of food. Uses Only One Gallon Oil to Hatch 


At a certain stage during incubation a — ; _ . * . To 
rfectly good duck egg presents a rather hey should be fed four or five times Requires Only One Filling of Lamp 


When! ® day There is little danger of over- Touse my X-Ray means less egg-handling, less ofl, 





ueer nppearance, to the novice - . > ‘ 
, ld } . ogy onl oe Hehe +} hell ap-| t@xing the digestion of a Pekin duck- less heat generated, absolutely no waste, no filling 
SS eee ee ee oe ling. after it is five weeks, old, providing of lamp during hatch, no fumes, no danger of “cook- 
pears to be nearly half empty Don’t get =» § 4 - ing” eggs—but an even heat always over the WHOLE 
ited and throw the ece away, if you they have plenty of grit and green stuff. | chamber. My X-Ray weighs \ to \ less than the 
meee - ee an’ Cooked vegetables, bran, cornmeal, oat- old-style machines of same egg capacity. I, person- 
do, t mances are that you will destroy oa : i sed ally, guarantee it to please you—to give you the big- 
» duckling meal, middlings, etc., may all be use gest and best hatches you everbad. Anyone can be 


. » enoug ilk * water to moisten. successful with my X-Ray—itis sosimple. It is neat- 
When incubators are used, brooders, of | ¥' h nough milk wae . ened th t the est, cleanest, most beautiful incubator made. Women 
»| When ground grain is used withou everywhere, prefer it—often placing it in their 


irse are CeSsa ry ucklings “fe 
long ni wd oy bre 4 , Ma they hould cooked vegetables, something green should houses, it is so attractive, 
ae ates | ——eoue ~~ - edie anc , © > ‘ttuce, dan- You should use the X- 
be kept there at night. and at inter-! 5¢ 4 ided, | uch as chopped ke Ray-and get the most 
vals during the day while they are small,]4elion, onion tops or cabbage. pro. a I 
. ~ a, -— 7 § _ ——— on . » fre ‘ ie will sen oumy new 
All brooders should be placed in a build- Everything must be fresh, that is, the 1912 Book No. ab- 






ing or under cover for obvious reasons. feed should not be allowed®to stand from 
They soon outgrow a brooder, and ajOne meal to the next. Sour feed will 
comfortable house is all that is necessary,|cause convulsions. Keep everything as| 


solutely e Write 
today. Itis interest. 
ing. I pay the Freight! 
Remember, I guaran- 




























If a large number are hatched, several| clean as possible. Houses should be kept » Bi please YOU 
houses are needed. because they thrive|Clean and dry. Use plenty of litter or Sincerety yours, 
when they are kept in flocks of|straw, and change often. If the duck- J. H. KATE, Pres, 
rt or less When ducklings of lings are kept in vards they should be X-Ray Incubator 
Terent es re kept together. th jch unged from one yard to another every Company 
ITer ones do not get a fair chance at|few days. See that they have shade and 
ding time clean water to drink.—Anna Galliher. 
N r keep ducks and other poultry | oo ¢ 
gether Even two varieties of ducks} : a? 
1 not thrive when kept together. If] Notes on Incubator Chicks. 
Pekin and. Indian Runner ducklings are Give the chicks grit of some kind; fine 
1 together, the latter will get ry lit | gravel from the yard is good. Cover the 
inv. of the feed: because. being of | floor of the brooder with it so they can 
1 nature, they at nable to “hold|have it to scratch in. 
! »’ among other ducks Keep the floor of the brooder clean. 
Dy try to raise ducklings upon Feed the chicks hard boiled egg chopped 
hole wheat, cracked corn, or any of the| fine, once a day. Oatmeal and bran fed 
alled chick-feeds If these must be/dry is good for a change of feed, but dry 
ised: ‘they should be thorouchly cooked.| bread, soaked in water or milk and corn- 
\ duekling does not eat enough sharp| meal, should form the main feed. Curd 
to grind dry grain And don’t try | made of sour milk with a little pepper on A WINNER 
t ducks to eat more grit than|it is good for them. They should be given in 1911 
thes int, by mixing it with the feed. | sweet milk once a day. 
I tried sometimes With- disastrous When the chicks are too large for the Mrs. J. B. of Lockney, National 
resul See that they have plenty of brooder, before putting them outdoors in fp Ma."Valley' Parmer" We Hatching Hatchin 
i sand, right from the start; and|their coops, clean the coops well with set, J touted cut 1st chicks hatchede & 
thing coarser as they grow older. soap suds and kerosene. — Gertrude E. pS sear oth § fected out, » Contest 
nothing better for ducks, in the | Moorehead. get these famous winners 











140 ise: BOTH $] 











Good laying follows right diges- 
gestion. Pearl Grit y= hens 

t the of what they eat. 
Geerp,< ean, white, great shell 
maker, Grit for fowlsof allages, 
Try it. Write for free booklet. 


You can raise ducks without water for swimming but they certainly do enjoy “the old swimmin’ hole”’ | me ee So'Piqua, < 
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The Foundation of Poultry Success, 


There are so many things that help to 
determine the final outcome in raising 
chickens or other poultry, that many will 
say there is no one thing most important. 
The writer after years of experience con- 
siders eggs of strong fertility are the most 
essential and without these as foundation, 
no subsequent care will make thrifty fowls 
of vitality which can resist unfavorable 
conditions, or respond to good care in a 
profitable way. 

Too many do not realize that the parent 
stock must be free from disease, the males 
and females be unrelated, and they must 
have such feed and exercise as to promote 
health. In summer fowls get their exer- 
cise by ranging in search of food, and thus 
they have the zest of pursuit which makes 
them content and interested. 

In winter we must provide these condi- 
tions as nearly as possible by not stuf- 
fing the poultry so they are too well filled 
to want to work, but give them a little 
in the morning and scatter grain through 
litter so they will be obliged to scratch to 
find it. Then they will work merrily, and 
the occasional bit of food they thus se- 
cure gives them encouragement to keep 
right on. 

Fowls need variety to keep up their ap- 
~etite and they must have a balanced ra- 
tion to make material for eggs. The white 
or albumen requires protein, the yolk fats 
or carbohydrates and the shell, lime, and 
if we furnish these elements and keep the 
fowls warm, healthy hens will lay in win- 





ter as well as summer without the tonics 
and condiments which are so often used to 
force egg production 
Medicine if a fow! is sick is all right, 
providing it is of the kind needed to rem- 
edy the disorder, but remember the cure is 
not lasting unless the cause of the trouble | 
is removed, and this will prevent the 
spread of the disease to the rest of the| 
flock. Right here let me say that any 
fowl once diseased should never be used 
as a breeder for the young will be sure | 
to be lacking in vitelity and predisposed | 
to the same disorders from which the “4 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 





ent birds suffered. 

To return to condiments and tonics: It 
is not their moderate use but their abuse 
that is damaging. A little salt in the 
mash daily as in our own food, a few 
chopped red peppers in soft warm food on 
a-cold winter morning or chopped onions 
fed raw once or twice a week, are excel- 
lent as may be also some of the proprie- 
tary tonics, when fed as directed. 

It is the indiscriminate and continued 
use of cayenne pepper, Venetian red or 
“boughten” tonics that we deplore bring- 
ing on a feverish or forced condition of 
the egg producing organs, which though 
it may for a while increase the number 
of the eggs, yet their fertility is decreased 
and the number of vital germs much low- 
ered. The results may be even more far 
reaching than this and the fowls them- 
selves become so lowered in physical con- 
dition as to become the prey of any trifling 
disorder that unfavorable weather or other 
causes may bring on. 

The writer has bought eggs from neigh 
bors for hatching purposes, but has never 
yet had success with those from flocks 
that were forced for egg production by the 
use of drugs or unduiy stimulating food. 
If we want strong fertile eggs as a foun- 


dation on which to build future success 
we can get them, but we must use na- 
ture’s way. 

In the wild state the egg-laying pe- 


riod of birds begins with warm weather 
when insects and plant life furnish a va- 
riety of food and tempt the birds to roam 
about in search of the best morsels to sat- 
isfy the appetite. Plenty of pure air 
and water furnish the other needs for 
health and reproduction and egg-laying is 
the natural result. 

To answer the needs of civilization 
hens are expected to lay at any or every 
season of the year, but they cannot do 
this unless we furnish the conditions their 


Sam Thompson Makes The 
Only Guaranteed Incubator 
InThe World «= :- 


It’s called the Fairfield. The World’s Best 
Hatcher and my guarantee says plainly in black 
and white that it will hatch 90% or more of all 


— 


hatchable eggs—not Once but every time and ia 
all climates. 
If it fails to do this for you! take it back and 
you get your money. 


iry the rairfieia 2 Hatches at 


my Risk. Satisfy Yourself that 
{?’s the World’s Best Hatcher. 


Ihave confidence in my Fairfield--I will back it against any 
incubator in the world. I will do better by you than any in- 
b facturer ever dared todo. I will ship you 
a Fairfield on trial. If it fails to make 
good, that is, hatch 90% or’better, I take it back without a penny’s cost to you. 


Can you beat it? 
te< Fairlicild Brooder is Write for Free Catalog 

Be sure to raise all the chicks the CS od Dostutte Postery Potates. Gon 

Fairfield hatches. The Fairfield field Incubator and Beooder and spectel 

ier, tat, weaseland storm oa coder and al 

proof, is the greatest and safest !w < and Brooder 

prices. Don’t buy any incubstor until you 

get this handsome free catalog. 





hi " , by 





mechanical motherin the world. 
Guaranteed to do full duty. 


Sam Thompson, President, 
Nebraska Incubator Co., 107 Main St., Fairfield, Neb. 












Protect Your 
Poultry 


from all kinds of weather—rain and snow, NS 
heat and cold. To doso, you need a roofing for 
your poultry buildings that is rain-proof, 
snow-proof, heat-proof, cold-proof, time-preef 
and fire-resisting. RU-ser-OiD is all of these, It 
lasts longer than metal or shingles, 
is easier to apply and costs less. 


RU-BER-OID 


(Accent on the “RU” and always spelled with one “B") 
is the cheapest roofing known, considered from the stand- 
point of 10 or 20 years’ service. It is the original smooth 
surface, ready-to-lay roofing It is made of wool fabric, 
saturated and coated with RU-BER-OID Gum. 
When buying roofing always demand RU-sER-0ID) and remember, un* 
less the RU-B8eR-0iD Man is shown on the outside wrapper, the roofing is no 
the genuine RU-BER-0ID. The RU-BER-OID Man is your protection. Look for him: 
KA- Lor -OID is the only permanently colored prepared roofing— J 
(ColoredRuberoid) THREE COLORS: RED, GREEN, BROWN. i.5«0: 0: 


We wantevery readerof Successful Farming to send at once for book. “Around the World,” 
containing illustrations from every nook and corner of the globe, and FREB samples. 


THE STANDARD PAINT CO. 


100 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 
* Branches: Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Kansas City, St. Paul, Denver 
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AY? INCUBATOR 
ts The Most Wonderful 
Hatching Machine in the World 


The RAYO isn't the best because we say it 
is, but because it has been Proved best in the 
hands of thousands of thoroughly pleased users 
The Rayo has More Actual Improvements than 


any other machine made. 
ENTIRE HATCH 


ONLY ONE GALLON OF O'L 
Lamp cleaned 


FILLING OF TANK 

Eggs turned and cooled without removing egg tray. 
without removing tank or chimney. Hinged lid, double glass panels, 
making eggs, thermometer and chicks always in plain view. Wonderful 
automatic regulator which raises and lowers flame as required. Write 
today for our Free Poultry Book, “Eggs To Money.” It thorough- 
ly describes this wonderful hatching machine, and gives prices. Write 
for Your copy today. 


RAYO INCUBATOR CO. 





Abe Street, Blair, Neb. 

















If you want to know all there is to know about farm machinery of 
farm conveniences or land or poultry or seeds or stock or things to make 
home more pleasant, ask the advertisers in Successful Farming about it. 
If they were not experts in their various lines they couldn't stay in busi- 
ness and continue to advertise. If they were not honest, we would not 
continue to accept their advertising in Successful Farming. 





nature demands.—Mrs. Cornman, 
Missouri, 
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Care of Brooder Chicks. 


When the eggs in the incubator are all 
> hatching and the chicks dry and 

uffy I take a shallow basket—a good- 
sized clothes basket preferred to all else— 
and in the bottom of this I spread a 
thick newspaper to keep from soiling the 
masket, then a layer of chafl and fine hay 
or grass or feathers that are of no use, if 
| have a few such, and make a wide, shal- 
low nest. I heat a briek or stone and 
wrap it in cloth and sink it into the 
bottom of their nest. Into this nest I put 
the chicks, as mary in each nest as can 
cuddle down comfortably, and set them in 
a warm room. 

To give them something to take notice 
of 1 sprinkle a few rolled oats on their 
backs and they will peck at this a little. 
They will be tired in an hour or two, 
then I cover the top of the nest with any- 
thing handy, a rug or shawl or quilt, 
anything that will keep heat in and light 
and cold out. If in a basket there is no 
danger of smothering even if there be | 
a hundred in it. If in a box or barrel 1| 
lea, one corner open a very little for 
ventilation. Don't ventilate too much. 
It takes a good deal to smother a chick 
after it gets to using its own lungs but} 
it doesn’t take much to chill it. 

If you like to see pretty sights lift | 
the covering after they have had time to 
go to sleep. They will lie each with its| 
head on its neighbor so sound asleep that 
they look as if dead Uncover in an 
hour or two and sprinkle in more oats. | 
At night see that the heating arrange- | 
ment is warm and cover them as for| 
sleeping in the day. Next morning they} 
will be ready for the brooders. 

My brooders are home made. The only | 
others that I ever had I did not like| 
nearly so well as I do the simple affair 
that I use A large, shallow goods box | 
is the foundation, that can be purchased | 
at most stores for ten cents Nail four} 
blocks or stocks two inches square under | 
the corners to raise it from the floor to| 
prevent sweating... Cut a piece of inch | 
mesh netting large enough for a cover} 
and singe it on or not just as one likes. | 
Cover the bottom with paper, then with | 
chaff from the feed floors or with fine 
cut grain or hay. To heat it, take a 
gallon stone jug for preference, although 
a tin syrup can does very well. Fill this 
with hot water, wrap it well in soft cloth 
and set in the middle of the box. One| 
word of warning. Always stand the heat- | 
ing arrangement on end unless it has 
perfectly flat sides. A round heater laid 
yn its side is a death trap. Those nearest 
will tuck their heads under it Those 
vhind will push up and they will suffo- 
ate 

Put the chicks, about fifty, in a box 3x4 
1 larger into this brooder and give them 
i feed of rolled oats \ drinking foun- 
ain may be mace of a bow! inverted in a| 
saucer Some arrangement for drinking | 
must be had that will prevent them from 





| 


vetting themselves or tipping it over to 
wet their brooder. A small! fountain can} 
isually be bought at a hardware store. | 


One that can be fastened to the side of the | 
box Is best . 
When they begin to make a funny noise 
over the brooder with a rug and let 
them sleep an hour or so. To ventilate 
the brooder bore half-inch holes near the 
top, two on each of the four sides Fill 
the heater morning and evening. Feed 
every time after a nap, four or five times 
at first. I feed drv food as less likely to 
ause bowel trouble The grain food is 
rolled oats for the first week, then finely 
cracked wheat and corn with some oats. 
I save the infertile eggs. For fifty chicks 
I boil two or three of these hard daily I 
eut them in half and put them into the 
brooder. The chicks will soon clean the 
shell I bake potatoes and serve in the 
same way, two or three a day A bone 
with gristle on it will keep them busy a/ 
! 


ong time 
Clean brooders as often as they seem 
dirty and keep plenty of fine grit on the 


| find that you have 


| it good. 
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An Incubator Free. 


Successful Farming believes 
thére should be an incubator on 
every farm. It means chickens 
for eating, more eggs apd a 
money maker. To help encour- 
age this we are going to give an 
ineubator absolutely free to the 
person mak.ng the best hatch. 

Here are the only conditions: 
You must buy the incubatér this 
season of some advertiser in Suc- 
cessful Farming. Keep a care- 
ful récord of the hatch which 
you can acknowledge before a 
notary, if necessary, write us 
before May 30th, giving the num- 
ber of eggs started with, and 
number of chicks hatches, and to 
the person making the largest per 
cent of hatch, we will refund 
every dollar they paid for. their 
ineubator. This is simple and 
easy. Remember, the incwhator 
must be bought this seacon of an 
advertiser in Successful Farm- 
ing. When writing to firm men- 
tion Successful Farming. Take 
this copy and write every incu- 
bator advertiser in it or at least 
send for catalogue so as to get all 
the information possible, pick out 
your machine, get it and then 
be eareful with your hatch. If 
you make best hatch we will 
repay you every dollar you paid 
for the machine. 

it does not matter whether vou 
start 50, 100 or 200, of any 
number of eggs. Test at the end 
of the 10th day, taking out in- 
fertile eggs, keeping a reeord of 
those so taken out. Then keep a 
reeord of eggs hatched from the 
rest. 

Don’t fail to take advantage of 
this. You want an incubator 
anyway. and by buying it of our 
advertibers you stand every 
chance in the world of ge. ting all 
your money back. We positively 
guarantee every advertiser in our 
columns to do as they agree. 
Write us If you intend to com- 
pete and be sure to cet your 
record of hatch in by May 30th. 
Yeu can make two or three 
hatches by that time. Address all 
letters in regard to this to Pou!l- 
try Department, Successful 
Farming, Des Moines, Towa 





floors. Dry fed chicks wili not foul a 
brooder nearly so quick as mash fed 
chicks If the weather is warm they 
|should have a grass run as soon as pos- 
isible. These brooders can be easily con- 
verted into outdoor brooders by building 
a slightly slanting roof over them and 
making a door in the side for the chicks to 


jrun in and out. The only safe way to 


raise chicks either brooder or with a hen 
is to have covered runs. They cest little 
and will last years. A light frame of 
wood 1144x4x12 covered with inch-mesh 
netting ean be moved to fresh grass every 
day. The coop can fill one end and the 
chicks will be secure from flying or prowl- 
ing foes 

In cleaning the brooders the refuse may 
be gathered up in the paper lining and 
removed very easily. Thick paper in the 
bottom will save much labor in cleaning. 
—Mrs. J. W. Mathie. 


* * * 
When selling birds by mail be care- 
ful to describe them as they are. Hon- 
esty is always the best policy. If you 
erred be prompt to 
correct an error. If you make a mis- 
take be man enough to admit ## and make 
“To thine own self be true and 
it follows as night the day, thou canst 
not then be false to any man.” 
In proportion to your honesty and 
square dealing with your feHowmen your 
success. will be measured. See to it 


| then that the ratio is high that your suc 


cess may be great 




















SURE HATCH the 
only periect Incubator 


+4 Uncle Sam’s experts have 

announced the Standard of Perfection 

for Incubators. Farmer's Bulletin 

No, 236 says a Perfect Incubator 

MUST have ‘air-tight walls; dead 

air space; strong legs; double 

doors; nursery and chick tray, smooth 
top; double disc regulator: etc.’ 


The Sure Hatch 


is the only machine made that measures up 
to this Government Standard—that has every 
feature the experts name and it is therefore 
the only Incubator that is perfect. 
The perfect Sure Hatch will hatch stronger, 
healthier, thriftier chicks and more of them 
with less oil, and less care and attention 
than any other. Has special improved type, 
of hot water heater. Sold direct with onty- 
one small profit added to factory cost. 
60 days free trial, freight prepaid. 5 year 
Early 





YOUR HENS Te Say of #8 Yu 


with Poultry and Farmers 


and Fanciers will help many 
Farmers get more eggs— 
better prices; make more and 
save more money ; tells things 
few Some Eee ee 
money wi ens. 

about America’s Largest Line of incubators and Brooders, 


and get six poultry chapters written by Robert Essex him- 
self—It’s all in our Free Catalog—Write today. Address 


Robert Essex Incubator Co., 67 Henry St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








Get My 
Sent free. A message direct to you from 


Queen money-making customers, Tells 
ali about = Cendertl Gacen ex bators 
and b The only book describ- 


ing construction in ‘etal Queen hatches 
are famous everywhere. Write now to 
WICKSTR Incubator Man 


Box 16, Lincoln, Neb. 








A perfectly designed, strongly built hatching 


machine, embodying the experience of 44 years. 


The VICTOR. is triple walled, 
has heavy copper tank, heater and flues; 
ventilation, moisture and heat regulat- 
jon all automatic. Every machine 
fully guaranteed. Write for catalog. 





a nS 


Be « 1 

















‘For Only One Dollar 


HG | 
That’s the way I ship Right 
Incubator, Hot Water — 

Double Walled, Triple 4 L.= 

per Tank, Self Regulating with the 
Alarm Bell attachment, you examine it = 
balance. Made in threesizes. Others claim 
at f prove he Rights Send name forcatalog. 
Pres’t., Right Incubator Co., 
QUINCY. ILL. 


be er 
GET YOUR SHARE 


of the enormous Poultry and Egg Prof- 
fts. Start ROW. Make $1000 to f5000 extra 
each year. Experience not necessary. 


Stahl’s Excelsior Incubator 


gets largest hatches at least cost. Has 
many important exclusive fvatures. 
Write TODAY for my FREE BOOK. 


GEO. H. STAHL, 447 Oak Street, Quincy, Ill. 


Build Your Own Incubator 


] WANT oto send every poultry raiser my intge free book 
on home incubator construction. As casy as A. B. C. 






































H. M. SHEER, Dept, 24, Quiney, ID. 
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Winner 


perfect hatches. 





Mr. W. J. Black of Indiana 
in Succeseful 
Farming’s 19115 Contest 
with two 100 per cent 


£R22¢ 


Mrs. H. F. Osman of Ohie 
won the ‘“Tycos’’ Cup offered 
participants in contest by 
manufacturess of Tycos Ther 
mowetess 


a M. J. Clifton of Okla- 

winner im the 1910 
udoceéfus Farming Con- 
test by hatching 140 chicks 
from 140 eggs, 100% perfect. 


Jim Rohan and His **= 
Championship Winners 


Mrs. Laura J. Clark, 


aots aole yey s se ay UT in a 
Nebraska -y #- yp 


great 1911) contest 
ere -_ hatching 





rou eliminate all risk when you buy one of - Belle City Incubators. You are sure of the best results and profits from the start 


because they have not only proven their s 
but these prizes were won by iookperinnoe: 
I could not sell you a better hatcher if I charged you $1 


side of contests every day. 


riority over all other machines made in winning the championship four times, 
users. Hundreds f thousands of other people are making record hatches out 


00 for it. I could not give you a 


single more chick for the $92.45 extra, because my machines are 100% perfect hatchers—no amount of money can buy more. 


55 
Only 


All freight 





—Thousands of Others Do. 


direct from my advertisements, so I guarantee to ship the day or- 
der is received from one of my warehouse branches or from my 
factory. This saves time, correspondence and delay. Get your 
outfit just when you want it,reacly to start when your eggs are ready. 
{ have gone to some little trouble and expense to make it per- 
fectly secure for you to order this way because I do not expect you 
who I am. ae isa 
and Sav-7 hot water, top heated, metal safety 


to send me your money without knowin: 
fetter from the Cashier of the 
ings Bank of Racine which explains 


“To Whom It May Concern: Jim Rohan, President of the 
Belle City Incubator Company is one of our depositore— 
Sfectly reliable in every way,and peopleare perfectly safe 
ee is adver- 
money in advance, as we have known 


ordering his incubators and broc 8 from 
tisements, sendin 
himfor years and know he ry a all agreements, 


Signed C. R. Carpenter, Cashier, 


J refer you to any other bank or express company in Racine, any 
commercial agency and all the leading agriculture. and poultry 


ss whom I have acivertised 4 years. 


to refund your money If 


you are not pe es your Home Test. 

Think it over. If you feel like sending your 
advertisement, read my description which tells you 
for your moncy- 


order from than am Su is 
any ccess sure 
what ae frum the very start and you get into the profit- 


Puts You In The Championship 


It brings to your home, all tretent paws, on one, 
months home test—140 Egg Belle 

Why take any chances on an tnknown machine ora machine with 
a poorer record than the Championship Incubator when it costs no 
more and in many instances much less to own achampionship machine. 


Combination Offer: {4° tet, 2e",o 


Both ordered together—a complete outfit 
4 East of the Rockies, and allowed that far if you live 
90c which will furnish all the kerosene oil you will need and more for 


Why Not Order Direct From This Advertisement? 


ity Incubator, f 


World’s Championship Incuba- 
ick Belle City Brooder $4.85, 

nd. By ordering together, you save 
season's hatches 

pas Ph Any Belie 


the ““Tycos.’ 

everything you need including valuable instruction . 

book on operation, hatching and care of chicks, C4 
The Belle Ci Brooder is as 

as the Incubator—140-chi.k size and my 

price is It's double-walled, 


1 also supply egg tester, burner, funnel, 


lamp and burner, wire runway yard 
with platform. Absolutely the most 


Anyway, s€nd for my portiolio, 
*“Hatchh Facts” — the i ost 
unique poultry book ever publishe — 
different from all others—better than 
the best. If you order from this artver- 
tisement, Ilisend Hatching Facts too 
—or drop me a postal and I will send 
it in advance. Remember it costs 
less to own a Wortd’s 


poultry raising business at a small outlay. 


o or three 
ly equipped 


$4 450 


City Wertd’s Gpinetenstéy Seow: 
ae fimple, perfect self-regulator correct he: 


system, copper tank, and boiler, safety lamp; double walls 
I reserve acertain number of machines for people who order double ‘aoune with dead air space all over, with roomy nursery 
and Strong egg tray. Of course the thermometer is right; I use 


Class 

























Incubator and Brooder 


$11.50 


Jim Rohan, Prest. Belle City Incubator Co., Box 42, Racine, Wis. rae ari 





Early Hatched Chicks, 


The main object in hatching early 
chicks is to get them on the market when 
the demand is the greatest. Very few 
people hatch early chicks, for they think 
it is too much bother to care for them 
during the early spring months. 

I consider this a mistake. True, they 
take a little extra care, but we are more 
than repaid for it. March is none too 
early to begin hatching chicks of the 
larger breeds, as it requires longer for 


the pullets to mature, and, besides, early 
hatched chicks are stronger and are not 
subject to disease, as the ones hatched 
later in the season. 

Select strong, vigorous breeding stock 
and you may rest assured that the young 
will be thrifty. 

My advice is to use 
hatching early chicks, for setting hens 
fre scarce at this season, and those that 
are broody may take to the roost again 
any cool evening, and, besides, it takes 
six to eight weeks of biddy’s time right 
in the laying season to rear a brood of 
chickens. 

It is much less bother to raise chicks 
in a brooder, as brooder chickens are 
seldom troubled with lice, and if prop- 
erly cared for are seldom subject to dis- 
ease. They are always under your care 
ind are never caught out in rainstorms, 
us they can be easily taught to come into 
the brooder at any time you want them 
by whistling or tapping on the brooder. 
Feed, however, should be thrown to them 
during the first few lessons 

Get your chickens hatched not later 
than the first 6f May, and they will com- 


an incubator in 








— highest market prices up until early 
all. 

Early chickens are in great demand, 
even when as low in weight as a pound, 
and as the price is nearly always high 
they are almost all profit. Besides, the 
pullets will fill the egg basket when egg 
prices are high next winter. — Claude 


Crisp. 
* +? ¢ 
Muscovy and Pekin Ducks. 


The Muscovy has many good points. 
They are good layers and prepare their 
own nests aud deposit their eggs there in- 
stead of requiring to be penned lest their 
eggs be scattered all over the farm. They 
lay about eighteen eggs at a clutch and as 
a rule they are all fertile. The ducklings 
are strong and active. They are inclinea 
to fly ingtead of “waddle” 80 their wings 
have to be clipped. The eggs require five 
weeks for incubation. A drawback 1s 
their quarrelsome nature, especially among 
the males. The standard weight of the 
full grown drake is ten pounds, ducks 
eight pounds. They are the largest of als 
domestic ducks and thrive best in a warm 
climate. 

Although the Pekin is of less size than 
the Muscovy, yet it is adapted to any 
climate and on this account !s raised more 
extensively than any other breed. They 
are hardy, non-sitters,; and their quick 
growth recommends them to breeders. 
Breeding stock should be of those best 
matured the previous season. Do not 
breed from old or run down stock 

Nine eggs are all that can be given one 
duck early in the season. Chicken hens 





are usually used for incubation, unless 
large numbers are to be raised, but for 
the farmer’s wife who can care but far a 
limited number, hens can be used to best 
advantage. Four weeks are required for 
incubation. Let the ducklings remain 
quietly with the hen until well dried and 
able to stand alone, then crumbs of bread, 
or meal slightly moistened, or table 
scraps may be given them. Mix a little 
sand with the food. Place them in a dry 
coop provided with a run. If the weather 
be warm, in ten or twelve days, two or 
three broods may be given. to one hen 
as they do not require artificial warmth 
long. Keep them from the wet, until the 
down is replaced by feathers. Water in 
troughs with slatted covers should always 
be in reach; pebbles and coarse sand 
should cover the bottom of tke troughs, 


When ducks are fattened for market 
then meal, bran. shorts with green food 
eut fine and mixed with sand should be 
given them. They are fond of vege- 
tables, and culls of potatoes, turnips, etc., 
can be used in their rations—they should 
be cooked and then mixed with bran or 
meal. Give only what can be eaten up 
clean each meal. Shelter must be pro- 
vided for nights and stormy days. Ducks 
devour the rankest weeds. They. may be 
allowed the run of the “potato patch” 
after the beetle puts in its appearance. 
I believe they are the only fowl that de- 
stroy this pest and enjoy it at the same 
time. Ducks are timid and require to 
be treated kindly: noise or rou treat- 
ment hinders their growth—Mre, A. C. 
McPherson, Ind. 
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Pointers For Poultry Beginners 
By C. A. Umoselle 


AKING a_ smal! 


ning and going slowly is 


even on the part ol 
those who are not driven 










begin-| a 


| 


a good plan to follow,/| 


to it DY necessity. If} 

all the money which has | 

been sunk in tlhe poul 
try business, by those who have had 
plenty of capital, | no experience, was 
collected together i vould be large 
pile A successful poultry business is 


almost always built up slowly, and from 
a small beginning 

Many of us have been through the 
farm poultry school, but as poultry is 
managed on most farms | would give 
even chances to the artisan or city man, 
provided he was not afraid to work, and 
was willing to begin on a small scale. 
The former often knows too much to 
learn, while the latter has ne precon- 
céived ideas or prejudices to overcome. 
It might be said that the person who 
aims to go into the 
or exhibition poultry will need a 
extra capital in order to procure high 
bred stock, but without the knowledge 
of how to handle them such stock will 
be of little use to him. 

Grade stock can, with a modest, ex- 
penditure of money for new blood, be 
made to pay well along market lines, 
but will never make exhibition birds. On 
the supposition that ome has a small 
tract of land, but no buildings. or aot 
how shall he make his beginnin 8h i 
he purchase eggs or breeding stoe ? Sha 
he go in for pure breds or pick ap what 
he can in the neighborhood? In answer 
to the latter, it would be cheaper to get 
common stock at market prices, and if 
he knows of a good flock he can select 
from he can by the introduction of new 
blood improve it, and do well if is enly 
purpose is to produce eggs 
market. But as a general rule it will pay 
the beginner to start with a pure breed 
of some kind which he thinks will suit 
his object best 

One does not need to get fancy stock 
at famcy prices, but there are Many good 
itility breeders where superior steck can 
be bad at prices not more than double 
what common stock brings on the 
ket. The poultryman who gets a strain 
of pure bloods 
him will seon find a demand for his 
starts out only 


stock, eyen though he 
with the idea of catering to the market 
If one is in no particular burry to get 


it is perhaps cheaper 
hatching if be can 


into the business, 
to purchase eggs for 
get a hen to hatch them I would not 
advise him to buy inewbators and brood- 
ers on the start if he wishes to make a 
start on a smal! amount of capital. But 
with the purchase of eggs the real start- 
ing is postponed for one year practically, 
and then there is the risk of the eggs 
hat« hing badly, and the young chicks dy 
ing 

Perhaps the etter way will be to get 


Self feeders for grain. gritand shells, and a protected water device 


raising of fancy} 
little | 


or meat for} 


mar-| 


i 


and makes it do well for) 


| 


| 
i 





| Damp quarters are 





id 


breeding pen, one male and four fe- 
Good pens can be bought for $10 
beginner is not par- 
ilar about the markings of the birds 
Then he is ready for poultry 
raising from the start. From this small 
beginning he can in two or three years 
increase his business to most any pro- 
portions he desires. If he is contented to 
go slowly he can sell eggs and broilers 
and thus get some income to enlarge the 
plant as he goes along 

For instance, I give the case of a 
beginner who started the poultry busi- 

purchasing a pen of fine bred 
Orpingtons. He gave them the 
and kept careful account of 
everything. During the first year the 
four bens laid 555 eggs. He set 60, and 
sold 160 for hatching at five cents each. 
The balance were eitbgr eaten or sold at 
market prices. Allowing two cents each 
his eggs brought $1442. Out of the 60 
eggs he raised 45 chicks, 30 pullets and 
15 cockerels. He disposed of all the lat- 
ter but one for the sum of $10, making 
a total income of $24.42. Deducting from 
this $19, which the pen cost him, and $4 
he paid out for feed, he had the cash 
balance of $10.42, which went quite a 
way toward building a new house for his 
inereased stock. The $10 paid for the 
stock was all the capital outlay, the fu- 


males 
or even less if the 


hit gets 


ness by 
W hite 
best of care, 


ture enlarging of the business being 
aid out of the profits. These first four 
ens he hotised in the loft of the barn, 


sO you can see that no capital was re- 
quired the first season for buildings. 

Anyone trying to begin on limited cap- 
ital cam economize in the matter of feed 
if he knows how. I do not mean that 
he should follow the example of a neigh- 
boring woman, who lets her flock of 
poultry get most of its living off of the 
neighbers’ crops and then beasts of how 
profitable her poultry is. But it is not 
necessary to purchase the many high 
priced ready prepared combination feeds. 
They are composed of the staple grains 
from our farms in variots forms of dis- 
guise, and while they have merit I can- 
not see why these gmins fed with dis- 
crimination will not give just as good 
results. 

To start im the poultry 
small capital start right, but on a small 


business *on 
scale 


ing will keep the youngsters 
growing fice a free and unlimited range, 
Where they can hunt bugs and worms 
amd chase grasshoppers early and late. 
The young chicks that range the farthest 


usually develop into the healthiest and 
most orous specimens and make the 
best breeding birds. 


The poultry house should be on dry, 
well ventilated ground. If it is not, the 
water will stand around it after rains. 
a serious obstacle to 
success and profit with a flock of poultry. 

oO. Melvold, Minn. 













Take Dollars 


From My Low Factory 
Price For Ten Minutes 
of Your Time — QUICK! 


Hurry a postalto me. Get my magnifi- 
cent offer before you buy any incubator. 
Iam doing wonders to get my 


New Jewel Hatcher 


M. W. SAVAGE, Pres. 
Mt. W. SAVAGE FACTORIES, Inc., 
5 Nina. 


INCUBATUK 
CHICKS DIE 


The book entitled, ‘‘The History of 
White Diarrhoea,’’ or ‘‘Why Incubator 
Chicks Die,’’ will be sent absolutely 
free by return mail to any one sending 
us the names of 5 to 8 of their friends 
that use incubators. This book can 
save you $100.00 this summer, it de- 
scribes White Diarrhoea, or bowel 
trouble, the cause, and tells of a cure. 
Book absolutely free for the names. 


RAISALL REMEDY CO., 
BLACKWELL, - - OKLA. 















Power Washer 


Washes + mam 9 in seen — jwk Self washer 5 
wringer. Y¥ second bat 

blueingand 

—no scrubbing—n 


h of clothes w: 
rwriagin first. Machine does all work 
leadows”’ 


Does Week’s Washing 
in 10 mins. 


You sit by and watch. Small 

wer operates. Special 
ow price offer if you write 
us teday for free circular. 
Send postcard now. 


MEADOWS MFG. 
Dept. N, Pontiac, Hl. 








MAKE YOUR HENS PAY 


Our two BIG FREE BOOKS tell YOU how. OUR New 
1912 Hatcher and Brooders will give you stronger chickeas 
and will save half the cost. Write for FREE BOOKS today 
and we will tell you 
how to MAKE 
























. “PRIGE CUTTERS 


WHY PAY 
high PRICES? Save $8.00 
to $20, and buy COMPOUND 
INCUBATORS. Write today 
for Cut Prices and Catalog. 


Wareqw Incubater Ce. 











S. C. White 0: s. Cooks, Kellerstraus & mew 
Strains eggs 62.15.05 45 so 100 Incubatoreggs 
ship prompt. R. R. RUEBUSH, Selcta, Ii 
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Good Whitewash. 
Factory Whitewash. (Interiors): For} 
walls, ceilings, posts, etc. 
(1) Sixty-two pounds (1 bushel) | 


quicklime, slake with 15 gallons water. 
Keep barrel covered until steam ceases 
Stir occasionally to prevent 
scorching. 

(2) .Two and one-half pounds rye 
flour, beat up in one-half gallon of cold 
water, then add two gallons of boiling 
water. 

(3) Two and one-half pounds common 
‘pock salt, dissolve in 2% gallons of hot 
water. 

Mix (2) and (3), then pour into (1) 
and stir until all is well mixed 

This is the whitewash used in the large 
implement factories and recommended by 
the insurance companies. The above form- 
ula gives a product of perfect brush con- 
sistency. 

Weatherproof whitewash. (Exteriors) : 
For buildings, fences, etc. 

(1) Sixty-two pounds (1 bushel) 
quicklime, slake with 12 gallons of hot 
water. 

(2) Two pounds common table salt, 
one pound sulphate of zinc, dissolved in 
two gallons of boiling water. 

(3) Two gallons skimmed milk. 

Pour (2) into (1), then add the milk 
(3) and mix thoroughly. 

Lighthouse whitewash. (1) sixty-two 
pounds (1 bushel) quicklime, slake with 
12 gallons of hot water. 

(2) Twelve pounds rock salt, dissolve 
in six gallons of boiling water. 

(3) Six pounds Portland cement. 

Pour (2) into (1) and then add (3). 

Note.—Alum added to a lime whitewash 
prevents it rubbing off. An ounce to the 
gallon is sufficient. 

Flour paste answers the same purpose, 
but needs zinc sulphate as a preservative. 

Molasses renders the lime more soluble 
and causes it to penetrate the wood or 
plaster surface; a pint of molasses to 5 
gallons of whitewash is sufficient. 

Silicate of soda solution (about 35 de- 
grees Baume) in the proportion of 1 te 
10 of whitewash produces a fireproof ce- 
ment. 

A pound of cheap bar soap dissolved 
in a gallon of boiling water and added 
te about 5 gallons of thick whitewash 
will give it a gloss like oil paint.—Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 474. 





We will send a book list to all who ask 


for it. This list gives a brief description 
of some of the best books on agriculture, 
live stock, poultry, dairy, horticulture and 
gardening, and miscellaneous books for 
the farm home. 

New Onion Culture—Greiner. This 
book tells how to get big results from 
onions by the transplanting method. The 
information includes growing, drying and 
marketing. Price 50 cents. 

Sweet Potato Culture—Fitz. Tells the 
varieties, propagation, soil fitness, culture, 
hatvesting, storing, diseases and enemies, 
and cooking. Sweet potatoes fer hogs is 
also considered. Price 50 cents. 

Cauliflower and allied Vege- 
tables—Allen. You get all the informa- 
tion needed about cabbages. cauliflower, 
broccoli, collards, Brussels Sprouts, Kale 
or borecole, Kohl-rabi, and the diseases 
and insects that attack such plants. Price 
5O cents. 


Ginseng—Kains. How to begin prep- 
aration of beds, planting, protection, 
enemies, marketing, profit, etc. Price 50 
cents. 


The Cost of Food—Richards. The va- 
rious chapters treat of the necessity of a 
knowledge of food and food values, foods 
for infants, for school children, for 
youths, adults, the sick, the aged. Every 
mother, every cook should study these 
questions. Price $1.00. 

The Sanitation of a Country House— 
Dr. Bashore. Treats of the location 
of the home, the house itself, the water 
supply, the di coal of waste, and home 
surroundings. 


R-C-H “Twenty-Five” 5 








Medel SS 


O-Passenger Touring Car—t110-inch Wheelbase 


Equipped with HANNA SELF-STARTER, 32x3} yen dual hv 
demountable and quick detachable rims, gas tank, extra in, 
AN LONG STRO 


$950 windshield, 5 heen, teols and tire oe 


F.O.B.Detroit MOTOR, 3% SP. ENCLOSED VALVES, 
OVER 11,000 ACTUAL ORDERS IN FOUR MONTHS—Think of it! 


HERE’S a record that beats by thousands the sales of any other car in the 
history of the automobile industry, during the same period of its existence. 
It tells better than anything we could say what a wonderful car-value the 
R-C-H really is. For these 11,000 orders didn’t come from ple who bought 
without oot he to see what they were getting—you can bank on that. Thecars 
were ordered after the people had compared the R-C-H with every other car at 
anywhere near its es pared they found that you can pay a thousand dollars 
more, but you can’t get a better car. 


Dozens of Special Features 


We use the roomy, graceful, strong English 
body. It costs considerably more than the 
ordinary car-body; but it’s the best type 
made, so we put it on the R-C-H 


We use 123 drop-forgings in the R-C-H 
more than in any other car in the world at 
any price. Drop-forgings are practically in- 
destructible—you know that castings are 
not. 


Chrome nickel steel is used throughout al! 
shafts and gears in the transmission and rear 
axle; high-car manganese steel in all 
parts requiring special stiffness. 


Read the detailed specifications given below 
—they the story. 


We also manufacture the R-C-H “Twenty- 
Five’’ English-bedy roadster. Mode’ SS with 
same specifications and equipment as the 





Long Stroke Motor 


The R-C-H is the first American Car to 
adopt the | roke motor, though it has 
been successfully used on the highest priced 
European cars for years. 

The stroke of the R-C-H motor is 5 inches; 
the bore 3 1-4 inches; and this is the propor- 
tion that the best engineering practice has 
demonstrated to give the most power 
efficiency for each unit of fuel. 

Pretty soon o ll hear manufacturers 
everywhere talking long-stroke. So bear 
these facts in mind. 

If we’ veconvinced you that you ought to see 
the R-C-H before purchasing acar, we’resatis- 
fied, for it is its own best selling argument. 








The standard models of the R-C-H are com- 
pletely Te with top, side-curtains, 
windshield, lamps, generator, horn, tools and 


model SS touring car (except that the kit, but do not have the self-starter or other 
roadster wheelbase is 86 inches) is priced at special equipment mentioned above. They 
$800. Equipped for 4 passengers $850. Tour- are priced as follows, F. O. B. Detroit. 

ing Roadster, extra large gasoline and oil 6-Passenzer Touring Car - - $850 
capacity $900. Write for beoklet; sent Touring Readster- - - - + 800 
FREE. Roadster - - - - = = = 700 


GENERAL R-C-H SPECIFICAT!IONS—Motor—4 cylinders, cast en bloc, 3 14 inch bore, 5 inch stroke, two- 

ng shaft. Timing gears and valves enciosed. Three-point yoy Drive—Left side. Irrevers- 
ible worm gear, 16 inch wheel. Control—Center lever operated through H plate, integral with universal joint 
housing just below. Springs—Front, semi-elliptic: rear, full elliptic and mounted on swivel sea’ Frame— 
Pressed steel channel, Axies—Front, I-beam, drop-forged; rear, semi-floating type. Body— English type. 
extra wide front seats. Full equipment quoted above. 


R-C-H Corporation, ;* i':':: Detroit, Michigan 


BRANCHES: Boston, 563 Boylston 8t.; Buffalo, 1225 Main St. ; Cleveland, 2122 Kuctid Ave. ; Chicago, 2081 Mich- 
igan Ave.; Denver, 1590 Broadway; Detroit , Woodward and Warren Aves,; Kansas City, 3501 Main 8t.; Los 
Angeles, 1242 So. Flower 8t.; Minneapolis, 1206 Hennepin Ave; New York, 1989 Broadway ; Philadelphia, 

: dealers everywhere. 


















Fortune=Telling 


Post-Cards 


All for the Asking 


ONE for each month in the year with horoscope of 

persons born in that month. You and your friends 
will got lots of fun and entertainment out of these 
cards, Simply send two two-cent stamps to pay the 
postage in mailing. We make you this evuniuedal offer 
simply to get acquianted with others who appreciate 
post-cards; and just as soon as we receive your letter 
we will tell you how to get a set of 


Fifty Magnificent Post-Cards Free 


all postage and mailing expenses paid. Send two two- 
ae nga fe he Oh te p> — Ty 

limited; but we Spamnins inane 

telling cards by return mal) if you 8 Ty As ees 


SPRINGFIELD POST-CARD CO. Dept. K. Springfield, 0. 
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Raising 
Market 
Squabs 


How and what to feed market squab 
igeons is a much debated problem and 
vill so continue as long as many breeders 
f different methods continue to make a 
or failure of the business. 

The foundation of the squab business 
s well laid with suitable buildings and 
breeding stock but a building is 
complete when only the founda- 
tion is Taid, no matter how good that 
foundation may be 

All breeders who are 
of the business agree on the 
n feeding, viz.: that only 
sound old grain must be fed, 


snccess 


good 


far from 


making a success 
main points 
good clean 
that it must 


be supplied in a manner to ensure clean-| 


ve spoiled by 
filthy floor or 


for good grain may 
down on a 


ness, 

throwing it 

ground 
FEEDING SQUABS. 


There are two methods of feeding, one 
s to use a hopner where the feed is 
kept before the birds all the time, the 


ither is to feed at regular intervals twice 
or three times a day, while some breeders 
use the combined method feeding the 
staple, which may be wheat or corn, in 
» hopper and feeding pees. hemp seed, 
ete., by hand once or twice a day. 
For my part I prefer feeding regu- 
arly twice a day what the birds will 
eat up clean at each feeding. I believe 
it stimulates a better appetite in the 


yirds and they are tamed by thus seeing 
the attendant and it is quite important 
that the birds are kept tame. The only 


make to this rule 
would be where the birds could not be 
fed regularly, in that case I would ad- 
ise feeding a staple feed by the hopper 


exception I would 


nethod for hungry squabs will be poor 
squabs and poor squabs will prove a 
failure. 

The staple food for market squab feed- 
ng is red wheat and freshly cracked 
ellow corn or kaffir corn, to add variety 
Canada peas and hemp sced may be 


winter feed two parts corn 
fo one part wheat while in summer feed 
wo parts wheat to one nart corn. The 
sand fed mixture should consist in winter 
one quart wheat, two quarts cracked 
orn or kaffir corn—the cracked corn 
and kaffir corn may be mixed using one 
juart of each, one pint of Canada peas 
ind one-half pint of hemp seed. In sum- 
mer the staple should consist of two 
juarts of wheat, one part of cracked or 
kaffir corn one pint of peas and one-half 
pint of hemp seed. 

Feed and water should be supplied the 


added. In 


birds inside the building. The floor on 
vhich the feed is placed should be cov- 
red with a layer of from one to two 
nches of sand and renewed as often as 
necessary to be kept clean. For this pur- 
ywose a rake with teeth quite close to- 
gether can be used to good advantage 
mce or twice a week to take up the| 
droppings and a little sand added each| 
time of cleaning. 
WATER FOR SQUABS. 
It is the habit of a pigeon to eat, then| 


rush to the water dish, secure a drink and 
then return 
feeding, for this reason fresh water 
should always be supplied before the 
feed is given Rinse the dishes every- 
water is supplied and scald the 
dishes twice a week to ensure a per- 
etly clean water supply. In this way, 
ne water dish will answer for d@eifiltne 
nd bathing. It is impossible to prevent 

birds from drinking from the bath 
lish even though another vessel or fount 

supplied for drinking water and for 
this reason the bath dish must be kept 
lean so it will be suitable for either 


purpose. 









to the nest of young, when | 





By E. F. Barry, 
Poultry Specialist 


Some breeders advocate giving bathing 
water only during pleasant warm spells 
in the winter fearing the birds may be- 
come chilled if given tke liberty of bath- 


ing at all times. In this I do not agree 
with them. A pigeon is more liable to 
get chilled if the bath is with-held part 
of the time than when he has access to 
it all times. During my experience in 
Maine where the temperature ran below 
zero and staid there all day at times I 
always allowed my birds the use of the 
bath and never lost a pigeon yet from 
that source. 

I cannot too strongly recommend the 
“wet sink” device that was described and 
illustrated in the February issue of Suc- 
cessful Farming under “Raising Market 
Squabs” it takes care of the waste water 
that is splashed out of the dish while 
the birds are bathing and prevents the 
floor from becoming damp and filthy. It 
will pay to do it right. 

Bathing is generally indulged in after 
the morning feed and before the night 
feed or during the middle of the day and 
for this reason when the birds are fur- 
nished water as recommended they will 
always have clean water to drink. When 
it is possible to have running water, the 
faucets should be so arranged over each 
drinking dish as to allow the water to 
drip into them, the wet sink taking care 
of all waste water, this would be the 
ideal way of supplying the pigeons their 
water. 

Besides pure food and water, salt and 
grit of some kind should be kept where 
the pigeons will have access to it at all 
times. Ground shell and rock placed in 
a pan with a lump of mineral salt as 
large as a pint dish placed on top will 
be found to be quite convenient and 
furnish salt and grit in a good form. 
Occasionally wetting the salt will give 
the right degree of salt to the grit. 

In experiments made to determine the 
quality of grain consumed by the pigeons 
we found that a single adult pigeon will 
consume about 28 pounds of grain dur- 
ing the year or 56 pounds per pair. A 
pair of squabs from the time they are 
hatched until they go to market at four 
or five weeks will consume about as 
much feed as the parent birds. It would 
be safe to allow that a pair of squab 
breeds should at least raise six pair of 
squabs per year to market age and a 
pair of breeders and the young they 
raise would require from 85 to 90 pounds 
of feed per year exclusive of grit and 
shells. The above test was made with 
selected Homers, a few Runts, Dragoons 
and their crosses and I am satisfied that 
larger birds such as Maltese Flen, Runts 
and their crosses would consume more 
than this estimate. 

It will be easy with this data and the 
local market price of grain, for a squab 
breeder to figure the cost- of grain and 
determine the cost of squabs net. As to 
profit that would depend on the price 
obtained for the squabs. 

Little leaks or losses, such as rats or 
mice or sparrows getting at the grain, 
especially where it is hopper fed should 
be looked after and checked. Sparrows 
may be kept out by using a one-inch 
mesh wire net on the fly yards. Feed 


rats and mice if there be any on poisoned | ® 
grain under the buildings, but where cats 
and dogs have access to the under part of 
the building there will be little trouble 
from this source. 
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JOHN M. SMYTH ise 
1260 ACRES CORN LAND 
HOLT COUNTY, MO. 


1280 acres, 2 1-2 miles Oregon, 1 1-2 miles Forest City, 
only 25 miles St. Joseph; 6 sets in provements good 
condition; high bottom corn land; made soil; four 
crops pay for land; private stock yard and passenger 
platform at Kailway on farm; giltedge: worth 
more money; bargain $120.00 per acre 1-3 cash. 

balance long time 6 per cent. W. Cotten, 
Oregon, Me. Detailed dc = on application. 


MASTER’S VIOLIN 
We will give you thissuperb F REE 
Violin absolutely free in connection with 
our great introductory offer. Be a Violin- 
ist, We will teach you im your own 
by mall. Tune guaranteed tn 
Thousands Of suc- 














your 
ao SA cessful graduates. Viollnists make 
Write money. - reduced price 
today ‘eT open to all. 
Slingeriand Scheel of Music 


Bidg. Chicago, Iii. 


s $1.95 





5-ft. Boiler Steel Hogtrou 






rite a ater cireular 
“Made of Hea tee! 1-8 in. Thick” 


FULTON SUPPLY CO... 1006 Fulton St., Chicago, Ill 


RAZORS. RAZORS. 


Selected by an Bxpert from the World's best Razors 
Awarded Meda's wherever Exhibited. Absolutely 
Guaranteed. Sent on 30 days free trial for $2.50 each. 
Write for free Booklet. C. Leverud, Razor 
Expert. L. Box 97, St. Paul, Minmesots 


BUY, SELL OR TRADE 
If you want to buy, sell or trade property of any kind. 
anywhere, you pay only one per cent commission after 
sale ie made. Send 2c stamp for 5 ie way free. 
Woods’ Reporter, 200 Association ig, indianapolis, Ind 
“PATENTS AND PATENT POSSIBILITIES,” a 72 
Taven® treatise sent free upon request; telis what to 


* and where tosellit. Write oane H. 8. Hin. 
927, McGill Building, Washin gton, D. C 


WESTERN FARM LANDS jx"\220"",\cc""tss 

in vaiue with the 
completion of the PanamaCanal For descriptive matter 
address, BOX 34, $ CORVALLIS, OREGON 


LET US TELL HOW THE TWIN FENCE POST 


saves you money as a field gate. 
TWIN POST CO., - RACINE, WIS. 


BEAUTIFUL EASTER POSTALS 
12 All Different New Designs and my bx gain list 10c 
W. H. Deabener, Dept. D. St. Paul, Mins. 
Read This--Farm Renters "wecre taro 
w 
home tn Southern Wisconsin. Cheap 























S. E. MACHMUELLER, WAUSAU. wis, 


WHITE ORPINGTONS, the big winter layers. They lay 
weigh and pay. Stock, Eggs and Chicks reasonable. One 
breed bred right. Oaklawn Farm, Box C, Clinton, lowa 


Leghorns, S.C. $. G White. Brown. Buff and B'ack hatching 
eg 8. — chicks. Pig farm Loam 














Fenn’s Post = Auger efor et 





THE FENN @FO. CO., CHARLOTTE, MICHIGAN 
R.C. R.1. REDS. Eggs for wg 
Stock Write A. L. Sanders, owe 


seh cree oe pe 
wes tehs Chicago 
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CANVAS 


GOLD-FINISH FRAME 


Just as we go to press, we have completed arrangements with the patentees of a new process, whereby 


we are enabled to make an offer to our readers that we are sure will be more than welcomed by them. 


We 


can give poe a GENUINE OILED PORTRAIT of yourself or any of your friends, reproduced from any 


cabinet p 


otograph, tin-type, photo button or postcard picture. 
of either a bust or full size and it can be made in either black and white or in natural colors. 


We will be able to give you your choice 
The Por- 


traits are a distinct sensation; nothing like thém have ever been seen before in portrait reproduction. 


Truly, when we first discovered that this 


rocess had been patented, we were wonderfully delighted and its 


simply another evidence of the remarkable dévelopment of modern times. 


The Result of Great 
Scientific Research 


We cannot sell these portraits to you at any price and you 
have never seen anything like them before, we are positive. 
They will surprise you and there is not a single doubt, but that 
you will be delighted. We will give you an Oiled Portrait, 17 x 
i9 inches, on canvas for only afavor. Don’t confuse these 
genuine Oiled Portraits on canvas with any old-fashioned 
chromo t’ at you have seen. These are true Oiled Portraits on 
real Canvas and when they are surrounded by one of our beauti- 
ful sweep gold-finished frames with eight full burnished hand- 
made corners and ornaments, you will be more than pleased 
and surprised at the remarkable effect which is produced. Do 
not think for a moment that this elegant frame such as you get 
a meagre idea of from the illustration is in any way to becom- 
pared with the ordinary cheap flat-gilt frames. 


Now Hereis Our Plan 


We want you to send us your own picture or that of your 
Mother, Father, Husband, Wife, Child or anyone else dear to 
you. We will have made for you a beautiful enlarged (size 17 x 
19 inches, without frame,) Oiled Portrait absolutely Free. Re- 
member, we donot want any of your own money now, or at any 
time for the Portrait. We reproduce your picture on Canvas so 
that it looks just like the most expensive painting. These Por 
traits are not carbon pictures or crayon enlargements, but gen- 
uine, Oiled Portraits; unique artistic and worthy of a place in 
any home. No glass is required over the Canvas. It may be 
cleaned and dusted by simply wiping over with a damp cloth, 

ustas all nice paintings are cleaned. Make a note of this. These 

ortraits cannot fade or smear and: will not soil by handling. 
Now here is what we want you todo. Put yourname and address 
on the coupon and send it tous right away and then we will tell 

ou how easy itis for you to earn one of these magnificent Oiled 

ortraits for yourself. We cannot tell you here, on account of 
the lack of space, our plan in its entirety, but we are positive 
that if you are interested enough to put your name on the 
coupon and send it to us that when you receive our reply, you 
will be so pleased with our plan that you will send us your 
picture or that of some of your friends at once. 


We Guarantee Satis- 
faction 


If you are not more than pleased with our Free gift and 
with our plan, we will take it back and you have not paid us a 
cent for your Oiled Portrait. If we didn’t know what this work 
really is, we couldn't afford to make this kind of an offer and 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING would not stand back of it. We 
know that you will be delighted with the work and with the 
plan and we can assure you that when you have sent us your 
photograph, it will be returned unharmed, when we send it 
back to you with your enlarged portrait. Never before has 
such a generous offer been placed before the readers of SUC- 
CESSFUL FARMING. Do not fail to send us the coupon at 
the first possible moment. 


If you have us make you one of these beautiful portraits, 
you may rest assured that you are getting something that no 
agent could offer you and the work will please you so much 
better than you anticipate that you will be proud to show it to 
allof your friends. 


If you have a loved one who Is not now living and of whom 
you do not have a large portrait, we feel confident that this is 
an opportunity which will appeal very strongly to you. You 
know when you send us your picture of this person that the 
picture is in good hands and will be taken care of and will be 
returned to you In good condition, and when the enlarged por- 
trait comes back to you, we know that you will never want to 
part with it as it will be absolutely identical with the picture 
which you send us, except much better and much larger and 
you can readily understand that a picture cannot nearly so 
well show a person as they really are, as a portrait of this 
size (17x19 inches). 


It would take unlimited space to describe these portraits 
and then we couldn’t do them justice. There is only one way 
to know what they really are and that is to see one of them, so 
we will ask you again to send us your name and addresson the 
enclosed coupon. As soon as we hear from you, we will send you 
as complete a description of these Portraits as possible and will 
give you in detail our offer showing you how easy it will be for 
you to get one of these Viled Portraits on Canvas for only a 
small favor to us. 


Get Your Portrait in Oil 


Send the Coupon now. One of onr artists will begin work, just as soon you accept our offer and your Portrait will be sent to 
you at the first possible moment after it has been completed and you have accepted our offer and have done us a small favor. 
A confidential letter will '»e sent you by mail, if you will send the coupon at once and will explain filly our wonderful offer. 
We will want you to get just SUCCESSFU L FARMING to your friends and will want you to get just a /ew subscriptions, but we 
are not going to tell you any more about our plan here, because the people who are really interested will answer this advee rtis- 


ments and they are the ones who deserve to know how easy it will be and how few subscriptions it will take to have one of these 


Oiled Portraits for their very own. 


This is a chance which you have never had before; don’t let, this oppor- 
We know that unreliable agents often charge you fabulous 
prices and swindle people for old style cheap crayon portraits with flat 
frames and we are particularly pleased to be able to make this splendid 
After you have accepted our offer and you have done 
us a small favor which really will take you but a very short time—and you 
have received one of these genuine Oiled Portraits and you have it hang- 
ing on the wall of your parlor or sitting room, you will thank us many 


tunity slip by. 


proposition to you. 


times over, for such an opportunity. 


Grasp your opportunity now. Cut this coupon out and mail it to us 
with your complete name and address and we will answer at once and tell 
you how you can get a’splendid Oiled Portrait on Canvas of yourself or 


anyone dear to you. 
Very sincerely yours, 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 
1700 Locust St., Des Moines, lowa 


Oiled Portrait Coupon: 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 
Des Moines, lowa 


Gentlemen; 
my complete address. 
= can get one of these Genuine Oiled Portraits. 





without paying you one centof my own money 


Dchde.  sebthidtdn.: ree nracdnaeniosetnnre 


St. or R. F. D..... 


_(289) 7% 


YOUR OILED 
PORTRAIT 




























































Please find my name below, together with 
lam interested to know howl 
Please 
tel! me your full plan and show me how I can get one 
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Organizing for Better Laws 
BY J. Albert Hand, Manitoba. 


in Canada 


fe 


Telling what Canadian farmers accomplished by organization. 


The farmers of Western Canada are 
well organized. For about a decade they 
have endeavored to induce governments 
to pass measures that would give them a 
fair show with other classes in the strug- 
gle for maximum returns for energy ex- 

When the men of this part of 

orth America decide they want anything 
they work hard to accomplish their end. 
During the past few years the Dominion 
government at Ottawa, as well as the 
provincia] governments, have acceded to 
certain demands made by the organized 


grain growers—but they have not always; 


gone far enough. Indeed some very im- 
rtant requests seemingly were ignored. 
he result was a well laid plan to take 

the parliament buildings at Ottawa by 

storm and last December found 500 sturdy 
farmers from Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta per across a conti- 
nent to join about brother agricul- 
turalists of the sister provinces in the 

Bast and show the powers that be that 

their requests must no longer go un- 

heeded. 


FIGHTING FOR RIGHT. 

The beginning of the trouble that led 
up to this bold move dates back many 
years. Farmers found little difficulty in 
securing good yields for labor spent. But 
the trouble was found in marketing the 
crop. It was considered that the other 
grain interests—dealers, millers, and ele- 
vator companies—were enriching them- 
selves to the hurt of the producer. Com- 
plaints were raised but the complainers 
could do little by their single-handed 
wails. Then someone suggested organiza- 
tion. At Virden, Manitoba, the first 
Grain Growers’ Association of the Cana- 
dian West was formed in 1902. Others 
soon followed and in a very short time 
there were dozens of live associations 
scattered all over the province. Then the 
Maintoba Grain Growers’ Association, a 
huge poorinees organization, was formed. 
Singularly and simultaneously the Sas- 
katchewan Grain Growers’ Association 
yp | up in that province. In Alberta 
the American Society of Equity was 
formed in 1904 and then the Alberta 
Farmers’ Association in 1905. Later 
these two bodies amalgamated and now 
farmers of all classes work together for 
the common weal under the name of 
United Farmers of Alberta. 

Even in 1905 the tillers of the soil in 
the three prairie provinces were suffi- 
ciently organized to show that they were 
in earnest. For five years the Manitoba 
Grain Act, a Dominion measure intended 
to control producer, buyer, and handler, 
had done fair service in helping the 
farmer. Then there were flaws. A more 
rapid development in crop nroduction than 
in railway construction hed made a sys- 
tem of grain elevators at local points im- 
perative. But twenty years or more of 
expensive experience with these had en- 
gendered a feeling of suspicion against 
them. The Grain Act provided for farm- 
ers securing cars and loading direct over 
a loading platform, thus avoiding light 
weights, low grades and severe dockage. 
But cars were scarce and it was impos- 
sible to get fair treatment. In 1903 
a few much needed amendments were 
made to the Grain Act but still the pro- 
ducers had cause for complaint. 

Pressure was brought to bear and in 
1906 a Royal Grain Commission was ap- 
pointed by the Dominion government to 
investigate all phases of the grain trade. 
Two of the commissioners were Western 
grain growers and one an Ontario mil- 
ler. The evidence taken was largely to 
the effect that farmers were not properly 
treated by the line elevators. There had 
formerly been a cry from some quarters 
for government ownership and operation 
of these grain storage houses. As the 
country developed the car shortage was 
more serious. Thousands of extra cars 
and a few more railway lines would be 
required to meet this demand of the 
growers at the hundreds of loading plat- 





forms. So the agitation for government 
ownership increased, with strong reso- 
lutions to that end passed at each suc- 
ceeding annual convention of the organ- 
ized grain growers of the three provinces. 

The Manitoba government has been the 
first to respond. At the annual conven- 
tion of the Grain Growers in December, 
1909, one of the cabinet ministers ap- 
peared and invited the organization to 
name a committee to meet the govern- 
ment to arrange details. Last June a 
government-owned-and-operated system 
was begun. An independent commission 
of three control the system. Old eleva- 
tors have been bought and remodeled and 
new ones constructed until now there are 
upwards of 100 under the commissioners’ 
control. It is not yet possible to say 
how the plan will work. 

In Saskatchewan the government ap- 
pointed a commission of three to inves- 
tigate the problems of grain handling 
and submit recommendations. This was 
done last fall and the scheme suggested 
does not favor government ownership and 
control. Instead, they recommend the 
formation of a joint stock company with 
grain growers as shareholders and upon 
the directorate of which the government 
will not be represented. 

rment is to advance money. 
Fift r shares with not more than 
ten to an individual and at least 15 per 
eent d up are suggested. A minimum 
of elevators must be proposed for or- 
ganization under the company before the 
central body, or directors, can orgariize 
and call for government assistance. The 
Saskatchewan legislature now in session 
will consider the scheme and no doubt 
pass upon it before the session closes. 

The Alberta government has not con- 
sidered it wise to have anything partic- 
ular to do with the elevators. They ar- 
gue that other interests are in need of 
attention. Many farmers in that province 
are very anxious to have market condi- 
tions in connection with live stock rem- 
edied. 

Thus in the prairie provinces of Can- 
ada the line elevator problem is being 
solved. The producers have at least 
made it clear that they will stand for 
no more impositions at the hands of un- 
scrupulous grain dealers. 

WANT TERMINAL ELEVATORS TOO. 

When the Royal Grain Commission 
was collecting evidence it was found that 
conditions were not as they should be 
at the huge terminal elevators at lake 

rts where the grain produced on prairie 
arms was transferred from car to boat. 
There was too much mixture of grades. 
Last year action was taken against some 
of the companies operating these termi- 
nal elevators at Port Arthur and Fort 
William and it was proven that thou- 
sands of bushels more of some grades 
were taken in than were sent out. Glar- 
ing irregularities in regard to mixing 
were proven and fines totaling close to 
$6,000 imposed. 

For this reason the producers have 
called upon the Dominion government to 
own and control the terminal elevators. 

And there are other demands of the 
grain growers of the Canadian prairies 
that have received no attention at the 
hands of the Dominion government. For 
years there has been an agitation for a 
railway line to Hudson Bay. Ocean ves- 
sels do not come close enough to the 
productive prairies. The result is that 
heavy freight charges by rail eat up dol- 
lars that otherwise would reach the pock- 
ets of the producers. The grain growers 
want this line under government owner- 
ship and operation. 

Then also, as an aid to the live stock 
industry, a call has been made for the 
establishment of some system of chilled 
meat export business that will result in 
a regular market and higher figures for 
cattle, sheep and hogs than have ruled. 
Several schemes have been proposed. 

Towering over all is the momentous 





euestion of tariff reform. Free trade in 
implements is one change that the West- 
ern farmer wants. He also wants the 
duty taken off his wheat going into the 
United States. Of the two he prefers 
the former. He has grown weary of 
paying exorbitant prices due, as he says, 
to the protection that the government has 
given to the Canadian manufacturer. 

THE ATTACK ON PARLIAMENT HALL. 

These, then, are the by-problems that 
aroused sufficient interest among organ- 
ized farmers of the Western plains to 
take 500 of them, representing the entire 
settled area of Ottawa to join with over 
300 from Ontario and other sister prov- 
inces in telling the parliamentarians how 
badly they wanted them. The united 
attack was rendered ible by the for- 
mation a year ago of the Canadian Na- 
tional Council of Agriculture in which 
the important Canadian agricultural or- 
ganizations are affiliated. D. W. Me- 
Cuiag (who was president of the Mani- 
toba Grain Growers’ Association) was 
elected president and BE. C. Drury, (then 
president of the Dominion Grange, the 
big organized force of Ontario) secre- 
tary of the Dominion body. These two 
men with other prominent officers of 
the various organizations, marshalled 
the forces that met Premier Laurur and 
his men face to face to demand fair 
treatment for agricultural] interests. 

The 800 farmers spent a day discus 
sing matters and arranging the details 
of the memorials to be presented. 
the morning of December 15th, they 
marched four abreast to the House of 
Commons and the members of parliament 
were given something even more force- 
ful than that which delegations from the 
manufacturers’ association had present- 
ed on different occasions. 

The Premigr with characteristic 
shrewdness and courtesy was entirely 
non-commital. He had taken a_ trip 
through Western Canada last summer 
and knew the feeling of the people and 
also their needs. He might be able to 
favor government ownership of the Hud- 
son Bay Railway and terminal eleva- 
tors, but he could not promise govern- 
ment operation, and negotiations for tar- 
iff changes were under way, he said, 
but he could offer no hint as to what the 
changes would be. 

The main body of the delegation were 
sorely disappointed. However, the ex- 
ecutive of the Canadian National Coun- 
cil remained in Ottawa for a few days 
and had further conferences with the 
government. Before they left they had 
the promise of a special commission to 
keep watch at the terminal elevators. 
Three men are supposed to see to it that 
there is no mixing of grades or other 
manipulation on the part of the opera- 
tors. As yet the commissioners have not 
been appointed. 

The organized agriculturalists realize 
that they fell far short of getting all 
they asked for. But they also realize 
that the governments of Canada recog- 
nize them as an organized body that must 
be considered. Whatever is done they 
stand to gain something from negotia- 
tions. The net result of the jaunt of 
the delegation is not only a gain to agri- 
culture in the matter of legislation but 
also an impetus to organization among 
the farmers. Lecal and provincial as- 
sociations are stronger than ever they 
were. Farmers have learned that they 
must stand together and fight for equal 
treatment with other classes. They ask 
no special favors and make it clear that 
they have no ill will against other in- 
terests. But they will be heard from 
again and with their organized forces 
they will get what they want. It is only 
a matter of time. They present their 
demands from the standpoint of busi- 
ness, fair play and with such a cause as 
theirs and such a force behind they can- 
not be denied, 
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Victor-Victrola 


With the Victor-Victrola IV at $15 and others gradually 
ranging up to the magnificent Victor-Victrola XVI at $200, 


why should you longer deny*yourself the pleasure that comes 


rom their possession? 


These wonderful instruments bring right into your home 
all of the world’s best music, sung and played by the world’s q 


greatest artists. 


All the beautiful sacred hymns suchas ‘Nearer My God 
to Thee”, “Onward Christian Soldiers”, “(Lead Kindly Light”, 
sung by noted soloists and famous choirs—sung as you have 


probably never heard them sung before. 


All the entrancing music of such celebrated organiza- 
tions as Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s ‘Band, Victor Herbert's 


Orchestra. 


All the gems of song from the sparkling musical com- 
edies that are captivating thousands in the theatres along 


Broadway. 


Victor-Victrola IV, $15 





Victor. Victrola VI, $25 
Victor-Victrola VIII, $40 
Victor-Victrola IX, $50 
Victor-VictrolaX, $75 
: Victor-Victrola XI, $100 
Victor-Victrola XIV, $150 


Victors $10 to $100 





Victor-Victrola XVI, $200 


All the superb art of such eminent instrumentalists as 


Paderewski, Kubelik, Mischa Elman. 


All the great operatic arias sung by such famous grand 
opera stars as Caruso, Melba, Tetrazzini, Schumann-Heink, 


and a host of others. 


Whether the home actually feels the need of music, or 
whether it is already gay with melody, no home can afford 
to be without the exquisite music produced by this greatest 


of all musical instruments. 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world 
will gladly play any Victor music you wish to 
hear and demonstrate to you the wonderful 
Victor-Victrola. 
trated Victor catalogs. 

=| Victor Talking Machine Co.,22 and Cooper Streets, Camden, N.J. | [ 


(lope 


Always use Victor Records played with Victor Needles— 
there is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


Write for the handsome 


Berliner Gramophone Co,, Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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Victor Steel Needles, 6 cents per 100. Victor Fibre Needles, 
50 cents per 100 (can be repointed and used eight times) 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 





Potlucks and Hospitality 


Why is it that a house in turmoil and 
an empty larder is so fatally attractive 
to guesis? Sit you down in peace, se- 
renely conscious of your cleaned and 
dusted parlors, your cooky jars filled to 
overflowing, your bouncing loaves of 
bread and your pantry shelves groaning 
under their weight of tasty dishes, and 
not a soul will molest you. 

But tie up your head in a towel as 
you sally forth to the fray of house 
cleaning, fill the front yard full of fur- 
niture and bedding, tell the family that 
they are to dine on left-overs and the bell 
will ring fast and furious all day long. 
Your Aunt Anne drops down on you to 
spend the day. And Lucy, whom you 
haven’t seen since you ceased to wear 
your hair in pig-tails, Lucy who married 
somebody rich and famous, trots in from 
San Francisco to chat for an hour or 
two right in the middle of the forenoon. 
And to cap it all, John comes home from 
town with a couple of college chums with 
appetites like wolves. 

You twist your face into a dubious 
little not too-cordial smile for them, while 
you glare at John. You cajole him out 
of earshot under pretense that the furnace 
needs fixing. Then you whisper fiercely: 
“What shall I get them to eat?” 








“Oh, any old thing,” John answers 
airily. “They are good and hungry, so it 
won't matter. I've just been telling them 
what a splendid cook you are.” 

It isn’t his business to conjure up a 
dinner out of a cupboard as bare as 
Mother Hubbard's and a refrigerator full 
of scraps and he knows it. Anyway, that 
last remark was oil on troubled waters. 
You can’t disappoint him. You make a 
raid on the storeroom and resolve des- 
perately to beg, borrow or steal if need 
be, a good square meal. 

“Never, never, oh never again,” you 
croon to yourself over the bubbling pots 
and pans, “will I allow myself to get 
caught in a pinch like this, I shall see 
that the larder’s full-up, if we do have 
to go without shoes on our feet. It 
shan’t happen again.” 

And yet it does, possibly in this way: 
The telephone rings and when you an- 
swer. an unfamiliar voice says: 


“Hello, Constance? This is one of 
the Kappa Nu girls. Can you guess 
who? Yes, Marjorie. I am in these 


parts for a short time and I am dying 
to see you. May I come out to lunch? 
Sure it won’t make you any trouble?” 

“No, oh no,” you answer with the fer- 
vent prayer that the recording angel has 
his deaf ear turned toward you, “Come 
right along.” 





Then you remember, all in one breath 
that the parlor looks like sixty-nine, that 
John won’t be home, you forgot to ask 
him to get you some meat and it’s too 
late to do it now, that your last clean 
tablecloth has gone into the wash and 
that Marjorie is noted for her house- 
keeping! It flashes into your mind that 
the cake-box is empty, the preserve closet 
nearly so and that Elsie and Jack 
Junior took the last of the cinnamon 
rolls to school with them. 

“At least I can give her a cordial 
welcome,” you murmur, “but why, oh 
why, couldn’t she have come last week 
when we had such good things to eat!” 

You dash into the parlor and hastily 
put it to rights. You dress the baby 
in a clean frock. You wipe up some of 
the prints of little muddy feet; not all 
of them, for you remember with a curi- 
ous tightening of your heart that Mar- 
jorie’s one and only little son died when 
he was seven years old. 

You fly to the kitchen and work an 
enchantment over the scraps of food in 
the refrigerator. You charm the rem- 
nants of cold veal nto a meat loaf. You 
evolve a pudding out of a saucer of 
cereal. a handful of fruit and a few 
brains. Oh, it’s thrilling while it lasts! 
The person who first stated the truism, 
“Necessity is the mother of invention,” 
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Your Tax Money—Is It Squandered? 
Continued from page 44 
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The Work Shop. 

It was my good fortune to share a seat 
in the train with a farmer friend return- 
ing from a trip to the city. 

“What do you suppose Ralph wanted 
me to bring him?” he asked, referring to 
his six year old son. 

I gave it up, knowing something of the 
scope of a six-year-old’s desires. 

“A nice little hammer,” he laughed, tak- 
ing from his pocket a small trim hammer 
that made me want to drive nails, myself! 
“And a box of nails.” 

Wasn't he a wise father? 

I know a country mother who cleared 
out a little store-room adjoining her kit- 
chen at considerable inconvenience 
to herself, that her young son might have 
a warm place to work during the winter 
days when there was no school. In this 
room was arranged a work-bench and 
some simple tools. Did it pay? 

The boy took delight in fixing up little 
conveniences and repairs about the house. 
Then his attention took in the barns, 
the tools, and many dollars have been 
saved by his careful attention to things 
his father wastoo busy to see about. 

A country boy who showed promise in 
the use of tools was made glad with a neat 
little work-shop all his own. He made 
furniture for the house; he learned to do 
all the mason and carpenter work about 
the farm. After a time he rigged up a 
forge and did the horse shoeing and the 
simpler of the black-smithing which 
amounts to quite a sum for every farmer 
every year. And best of all, he staid on 
the farm. 

Fixing up a comfortable place for the 
boys to “play” with tools, pays a better 
interest than putting money in the bank. 
—Alice M. Ashton. 


> ¢ ¢ 
One Farm Conservation Problem. 


There are farmers who have a peculiar 
disregard for the latest in farm machinery 
and a tremendous respect for the value of 
muscular toil. One of these men will, in 
a dozen years, build up a famn unexcelled 
in the neighborhood. By that time, how- 
ever, physical labor will have become sec- 
ond nature to him, and no matter how fat 
his bank account, force of habit wil! keep 
him everlastingly grinding away until he 
collapses ten years before his time. He 
might just as well have been poverty 
stricken all his life, considering how lit- 
tle his hoard contributed to his personal 
well-being. In other words, by not con- 
serving his energy, he developed into a 
field drudge, instead of the broad, intel- 
ligent man who made the most of his op- 
portunities to really live. 

But there also exists the man who 
does not fall a slave to his farm. Ex- 
cept on special occasions he is not in a 
hurry to beat out the sun many hours in 
the morning. Making a careful study of 
his farm and the machinery catalogs, he 
selects those tools most suited to him, and 
manages to do the same amount of work 
in eight hours as his slaving neighbor does 
in twelve. Perhaps he even hires help. In 
the evening when the six o'clock whistle 
from the city can be heard, a few hasty 
chores are done and supper is eaten. By 
seven the day’s work has been completed ; 
in winter this time may be shortened a 
full hour, 

Because he is not everlastingly grub- 
bine away with his hands, because he 
takes time to read, not only the best ag- 
ricultural papers but the finer literature 
as well, his eye remains clear and his 
steps buoyant for many years. [len are 
eager to hire out to him because they 
know he will not lash them to incessant 
toil and that he is no cantankerous 
grouch. 

Often with many years yet before him, 
he resigns the farm to the son just out 
of the state agricultural college, and is 
content to take life a little easier. His 
bank account may not be as large as that 
of his neighbor, but he will have had at 
least two dollars of enjoyment out of 
every one spent, and be content. By con- 
serving his energies through a long life he 
will not die a shattered and a broken man, 
wasted in pursuit of a little fortune for 
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The hand of time 
does not affect a silo properly built of concrete. 


A concrete silo will be in service long after the 
ordinary wooden silo has reached the “fire 
wood” stage. 


The first cost of a concrete silo is not great. 
There are no expenses for repairs — a concrete 
silo lasts forever. 


We will gladly send you our latest book called “Concrete 

Silos,” telling plainly the advantages of silos and showing 

how to build them of concrete. Write today telling us you 

want this book and we will send it at once free of cost to you. 

Don’t miss the big Cement Sho at Kansas City; Conbention Hall, 
March 14 to 21. 


Address the nearest office of the Company. 


UNIVERSAL "tire COMPANY 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH MINNEAPOLIS 
72 West Adams St. , Frick onan Security Bank Building 
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This Pumping Engine 
is “Tried and True” 


Years of Tests on Thousands of Farms 
Your Guarantee ef Satisfaction 


The Farm Pump Engine has passed through every test, met 
the demand of its thousands of owners, and fulfilled every claim 
of its makers. Theevidence of its efficiency, economy of operation 
and low cost of upkeep has been piling up for several years. In 
all this time the little demand for repair parts has been remark- 
able, You get the minimum of re expense when you buy this 
high quality engine. 


FULLER & JOHNSON 


Farm Pump Engine 
270 to 2,450 Gallons Per Hour *""7,fe52i,.2" 


That's its pumping capacity—depending on depth of well and 
size of pump cylinder. Pumps all the water you want—for stock 
and home use—for a few cents a day. Air-cooled, ike 
test automobile engine. Complete in tiself—no “extras” to buy. 
Sold by leading dealers throughout the United States. Not the 
“cheapest”—but absolutely the best pumping engine made. 

We have greatly improved the engine. All improvements can be 
used on our old as well as our new engines. 

BOOK FREE! Postal gets it. Write today for big free Illustrated 
catalog and name of our nearest dealer. Address (336) 


MFG. CO. (Estab. 1840) 3 Sylvan St., Madison, Wis. 

























Read the advertisements in this issue; when you write, say you saw 





his relatives to squabble over ‘after his 
death.—Wam. A. Freeboff. 
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That “Finicky” Appetite. 

Evidently not all mothers regard the 
“finicky” appetite of the child—as it 
should be considered—as a fault to be 
corrected. Too often one sees normal 
children for whose over-particular hab- 
its of eating there is not the excuse of 
illness; although it would seem that only 
constitutional delicacy could excuse the 
disdainful rejection of food on the part 
of many when away from home. 

Certainly all people cannot like the 
same food; neither can any one indi- 
vidual relish every dish known to cook- 
ery; but where staple articles of diet are 
refused merely because they appear in 
a different form from that to which they 
are accustomed, it would seem that grave 
barm has been done. The mother of 
that child has not only allowed it to rob 


itself of many epicurean pleasures at 
home, but has made possible real hard 
ships when it becomes necessary to sit 


at other peoples’ tables. 

Most of us know the guest who re- 
fuses even to taste the dish we had 
prepared especially for him, with happy 


anticipation of his pleasure in it; pos- 
sibly have been tacitly insulted by the 
suspicious glances leveled at a dish with 


which he was not familiar! 

A young girl who lived with me re- 
cently was really to be pitied for the 
poverty of her palate. Not only was 
she limited in her liking of the staple 
foods, but in the manner of their serving. 
While fond of canned salmon, when ap- 
pearing as an escalop or hot loaf she 
refused even to touch it: canned corn was 
eaten with relish, but if served in frit- 
ters or other variations it was refused; 
and both on the plea that she had never 
eaten it in that way. Many other com- 
monly used foods she rejected entirely, 
sometimes of necessity making an entire 
meal from bread and butter, much to my 
chagrin, although the family dined well 


Putting aside the question arising as 
to the limitations of her home table, 
one wonders if that mother was not at 
fault in not requiring her daughter to at 
least try an article of food before con- 
demning it. It is natural for one to 
prefer the liberties of the home table, 
but this cannot last; to all there comes 


the day when we must accept foods from 
other kitchens. Lucky for us, then, if 
we have learned to taste and try before 
rejecting ! 

To insure the future comfort of our 
children let us look to their whims. 
\fter assuring Ourselves that it is not 
ll health which induces the “finicky” 
appetite, let us set about to correet it 


That mother is entirely within reason 
who insists that a new dish be-at least 
tasted, when if it cannot be tolerated 


the matter may be dropped. Less discus- 
sion of the dishes served at our friends’ 
tables, and less pampering of individual 
likes and dislikes will make for greater 
comfort of both server and served.— 
Maude FE. S. Hymers. 

* > & 

Soup Making. 

Soup is one of the very best forms of 
nourishing the old and the very 
for digestion is weaker in both cases and 
requires more stimulating than in youth 
and middle age. Rheumatism, gout, and 
skin diseases would not be so prevalent 
if soups were to the fore and less solid 
food partaken of by persons of sedentary 
habits at least. 

In very many families, well-to-do, 
where expense is not of first importance, 


young, | 
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soups are rarely served except when in- 
valids or guests are in the home. 
otherwise well-managed kitchens 


This is a mistake—when with a very 
little addition and small trouble these 
would serve as the foundation of a gcod 
dinner. The basis of all soup is stock. 
The following directions are for the mak- 
ing of the strongest stock: Take three 
pounds shin.of beef, one pound of veal, 
one pound offfones, broken of beef. First 
remove marrow and fat from meat, then 
cut into small pieces, also three ounces 
of lean ham, spoonful of salt, lump of su- 
gar, ten pepper-corns, and seven pints of 
cold water. Let this slowly come to the 
boiling point and skim well. Boil for 
a few minutes, then add the following 
vegetables, carefully prepared: Two car- 
rots, sliced, a large slice of turnips, two 
large onions, into which stick three cloves 
each, one celery stalk and slice of par- 
snip. Lastly, add a bouquet of herbs; 
sprig of thyme, majorum and parsley, tied 
firmly together. Skim soon after the 
vegetables are put in the pot and sim- 
mer for three or four hours. The most 
important part now is the mode of. boil- 
ing. If allowed to boil fast, it will be 
spoiled. All the sign of boiling should 
be a gentle ripple at the side. If possible 
keep at temperature under 180 degrees 
F., which means simmering. 

Give the soup pot daily attenticn and 


it will repay all trouble—Mrs. A. C. 
McPherson, Vhio. 
oe ¢ ¢ 
Fig Cookies. 


One-half cup of butter, 1 cup of brown 
sugar, 2 eggs, well bedten; 1%. teaspoon 
cinnamon, 2 tablespoons sour cream 
(thick), 1 teaspoon soda, 1 cup chopped 
figs, flour to roll. 

Cream the butter, add sugar, eggs and 
cream with soda dissolved in it, cinna- 
mon and chopped figs which have been 
rolled in flour. Add flour to make a stiff 
dough. Roll out and bake. 

¢ + ¢ 
Bread and Meat Dumplings. 

One-third cup raw chopped calf's liver, 
14 cup bread, cut in small pieces; 1 tea- 
spoon salt, pepper and ginger to taste, 1 
teaspoon chopped parsley, 2 teaspoons 
chopped onion, 1 tablespoon butter, 1 egg. 

Soak bread in milk for ten minutes. 
Press until dry. Add well beaten egg 
and remaining ingredients. Roll heaping 
teaspoon of mixture in bread crumbs. 

Drop into boiling chicken or beef soup 
and cook ten minutes. 

> + ¢ 
Beef en Casserole 


Two and a half lbs. beef—chuek or 
round, 3 Ibs. beef drippings, 1 carrot, 
cut in dice; 1 onion, sliced; 1 tablespoon 


flour, salt and pepper, 1 cup strained to- 
matoes, % bay leaf. Salt and pepper 
meat and dredge with flour. Heat fat in 
a pan. Brown meat on all sides. Place 
meat in casserole or earthen baking dish, 
add all ingredients, cover and place in 
oven and cook until tender. 

Serve with mashed or baked potatoes. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
Mock Cherry Pie. 

One cup cranberries, 1-3 cup of seeded 
raisins, 1 tablespoon butter, % cup sugar, 
1 teaspoon lemon juice, 1 tablespoon flour. 

Bake between crusts. 


j 
Many | 

are 
minus the soup pot, and trimmings from 
beef, chops, bones, gravy, etc., are thrown 
in the waste pail, or to the dogs. 








HYGIENIC 
KALSOMINE 
ee dams AUtiNGG s2s+22, 
GERM-PROOF YOUR WALLS 


Hygienic Kalsomine is just 
what you want for your home. 
It is made in many beautiful 
shades, and will make any walls 
sanitary. 








It is sure death to all infectious 
germs. Easily applied, and your 
home can be made artistic and 
beautiful atsmallexpense. Goes 
furthest, looks best and lasts 
longest. Will not rub off. 


Send forthe ‘Home Decorator” 
FREE. It is a big help, and 
gives many artistic combina. 
tions in colors for ceiling, side 
wall and border. 


Ask your dealer or write us. 


ADAMS & ELTING CO. 
Dept. “D,”" 726 Washington Bivd., Chicago 

















His Masters Voice” 


Tl gladly loan you a Victos 


So you can enjoy the best enter- 
tainment in the whole wide world. 
Let the Victor educate your 
children and furnish them with the most 
wholesome amusement ever prod Lb 
Write for my big catalogues of Victors, 
Victrolas, and Victor Records—and my 
free trial and easy payment plan. 
Address me like this— 


Peter Goodwin, the Victor Man 
6161 Century Bidg. Saint Louis 
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paper 
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JOHN M. SMYTH most CO. 35°,25 X: Chicago 











Mention Successful Farming when 


writing to advertisers. 
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Feeding and Marketing Western Sheep. 


Continued from page 54 
More watchfulness is required in feed 


ing sheep than any other animals, as} 


overfeeding is apt to cause the loss of 
a number, or to throw a good many off 
feed. Sheep should eat all their grain 
ration quickly, not leaving any in the 
troughs. It is a good plan to shut the 
sheep away from the troughs when the 
grain is being put in them and then let 
them in. In this way the sheep all get 
to the grain at nearly the same time, 
whereas if the feeder has to make several 
trips to the granary, the sheep to the first 
trough filled have a chance at the last 
one, and thus get more than their share. 
As often as possible the feeder, when get- 
ting the sheep on feed or when on full 
feed, should be in the yard long enough 
to see that all grain is cleaned up quickly. 
or, if a little is left, for some reason, to 
scatter it along the trough, or if it is on 
account of overestimating what the sheep 
will take, put it into the basket and re- 
turn it to the granary. I have done this 
a good many times and believe it to be 
one of the greatest factors in keeping the 
sheep from going off feed. 

The sheep is more susceptible to vary- 
ing weather than any other animal, and 
what may be a normal! feed one day, may 
or may not be the next I often vary 
the amount of grain fed as 3 to 4 from one 
day to another on account of the weather 
changing. During, and even before, warm- 
er or wet weather the sheep take less feed 
and their appetites increase with dry and 


cooler temperatures. This is true with 
most animals, but is most marked in the 
sheep. 


The fattening period varies with the 
climatic conditions and to the class and 
condition of the sheep at the time they 
are put on feed. Wethers usually fatten 
auicker than yearlings or old ewes, and 
lambs often require a longer time. Sheep 
that are but reasonably early should gain 
ten pounds a head in cleaning up the 
fields, having only cost the expense of 
rape seed and a little care and attention. 
In from six to ten weeks a “topping” can 
be made for market with a total gain of 
from twenty to thirty-five pounds, varying, 
according to the size of the sheep. 

In “topping” our sheep for market we 
run them through a long chute wide 
enough for one sheep to pass through at 
atime. As the sheep pass they are sorted 
as to size and finish. I examine the sheep 
for fatness by placing my hand on the 
back, loin, ribs and leg of mutton. The 
buyers at the yards feel more for the 
covering over the ribs than any other 
place, as, on the average, the “saddle” is 
the highest priced cut of the carcass of 
the sheep. 

At the end of the chute are two gates, 
one opening from the side outward and 
the other at the end opening in. The 
sheep finished for market are let out 
through one gate, and those not suf- 
ficiently finished are passed out the other 
By this method the sorting is easily and 
quickly done, making the shipment even, 
and if the work is carefully done there 
will be no “cut” when the sheep are sold 
on the market. 

As to what class of sheep to buy for 
feeders any year to make the most money 
it is difficult to say. , When sold on the 
market. the lightweizhts in all classes 
nearly always bring the highest prices 
The 70 to 80-pound lambs, the 85 to %- 
pound yearlings and the 90 to 105-pound 
wethers are the most popular with the 
packers. 

Some years we shear a part of our 
shipment just before sending them to mar- 
ket. It may be the first load out, or one 
of the others, or the last one. The clip- 
ping at home depends on the margin be- 
tween wool and clipped stock when we 
are ready to ship. 

The advantages of handling sheep by 
this method are: First, the gleaning of 
cheap feed, which on many farms goes 
to waste. Second, the feeding period be- 
gins after the farming operations are over. 
Third, the sheep are finished for market 
before spring work begins. Fourth, the 
sheep have consumed a part of the feed 
grown on the farm and converted it into 
manure. Fifth, quick returns have been 
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You oe the Man That 
Builds This Great Car— 


Harry B. Staver, president of the Staver Car- 
riage Company, is one of the best known big men 
of business in the middle West. ‘Thousands of farmers exchange 
handshakes and call him “‘Harry.’’ 

And the product of his big factory is even better 
known. For 33 years this establishment has been turning out the 
very finest carriages made in America. The name ““STAVER’ 
has come to mean Aighest quality, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


6 models $1650 
35 H. P. to 
and 40 H. P. $2250 


° CHICAGO 


This 33-year-old STAVER reputation is worth mi/- 
lions. Do you suppose that we would dare to put the STAVER 
name on an automobile unless we Anew that it was worthy of 
carrying it? 


It’s more than a question of business honesty—more 
than keeping faith with out friends— it’s a matter of 4jfe and death 
with us. 


A car that could not take a place ahead of other cars would damage our 
reputation beyond repair, We did not dare to make the STAVER just a good car— 
it had to be the best, It took us five solid years in experimenting and testing before 
we were sure. We had to spend money without limit—but it was worth while. 
We know that the STAVER is perfect. 


A postal or letter will bring you a copy of the ‘Transcontinental Route 


Book” containing the thrilling story of the blazing of the Transcontinental Roadway 
by the STAVER—also the new Staver catalog and full information about car buying. 


Staver Carriage Co. 
Dept. 4644 
Chicago, Ill. go 





76th & Wallace Sts. 








NOW FOR CANADA! 
Two Big Land Openings! 


snd Two big Land Openings will be put on at once--one at 
E Raymore in the famous Last Mountain Valley, Saskatchewan 
on mainiine of new Grand Trunk Pacific Ry. NO FINER 
WHEAT LAND IN THE WORLD than this. 

East of Last Mountain Valley lies the Touchwood Hills Coun- 
try. Also to be opened up. Elegant land for dairying and stock 
raising. Wheat, oats, barley and grasses al) thrive luxuriantly 
here. 

In all, over 200,000 acres! And right In the great town-build- 
ing and railroad building district—near big navigable lake. Soil 
so rich ald land sv reasonable that a single crop actually pays 
for land. Crop failures unknown.Remarkably healthful climate 






















Canada Calis For More Men. 
he offers amazing rewards—the 
Same big opportunity your father 
had in Iilinois and lowa 50 years ago. 
She makes it easy to own your home 
Own your time. She will soon make 
you independent for life. 

150,000 Americans came to Canada in 
1911, Over 200,000 more are now pre 
paring to come. 

Thousands of Uncle Sam's best citi- 
izens (some, your own neighbors 
who now |i ve in Golden Saskatchewan . 
were surfing aoe seas aco OQUr Prices Lowest 
“back home’’--as you are now doing. 

Some were renters—worked for At these openings we will offer land bargains such as were 
somebody else. Todaythey could never b<cfure known. No other company could hope to meet 
buy out the richest farmer in your our liberal terms and low prices, for none can buy land now 


county! in such enormous tracts. We will positively save you money 
and a lot of it 
200,000 Acres Rich Land We have our own Special Trains. Low fares. Excellent 


Open to Home Seekers 


board and room for 61.50 per day (both on train and after 
arrival). 


Lard, Books Free 


Write on postal Send Canada Land Books.” You 
will get the most complete, authoritative land in 
formation ever published—all free. Full reports of 
Crops. Climate, Soil, Schools, Churches, Towns, 
Maps, Prices and descriptions of Land, etc. 
Address our Minneapolis offices, 
NOT OUR CANADIAN OFFICES. 


Wm. Pearson Co., Ltd. 


804 Temple Court 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Maps 
Free 
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There is something I like about March. 
Things are moving then, and I can just 
feel a hew season's work is at hand. A 
few Meadow larks and robins start the 
prelude of the whole summer song. 

When a March squall strikes us and 
it seems like winter is starting again it 
always cheers me and revives my hopes 
to hear one of those yellow breasted 
chaps calling away as cheerily as though 
it were June. They remind me of the 
fellow who grins and never gives up. 
Like some people they may not be the 
most handsome, but they are good com- 
pny. 

here is a real pleasure to me in pre- 
paring the seed for the coming crops. 
I like to begin early enough so that I 
can take all the time I want in cleaning 
and grading that seed. It takes about 
two trips through the fanning mill to 
clean it right and grade it. I want wind 
éhough too to blow out the light grains. 
Good sense tells one that the heavier 
seed will make stronger plants. I have 
Seen oats with so many light grains and 
hulls in it that uncleaned it wou'd only 
put about two-thirds as much real seed 
on the ground as I thought I was sow- 
ing. 

Experience with the drill taueht me 
that I could put the small grain, as well 
as corn, in too deep. Most of it came 
Wp, but not as well as where it was cov- 
e¥éd shallower. After the blades snread 
out, it stood still for some time before 
it grew more. It had to establish a new 
toot system nearer the surface where 
air Was more plentiful. Had there been 
more train, it would probably have been 
kil ont. 

first year I drove a grain drill 
I Paths between the outside drill 
ma Where I failed to make the drills 
meet old track. The next year I was 
careful to make the wheel travel where 
the last disk had gone before. 

The oata we drilled in last March were 
much better than those put in in April, 
although the ground froze and was white 
with snow afterwards. Spring frosts are 
not very destructive to grain that is put 
in with a drill. 

Marci: is the time for talks and arti- 
eles on seed corn testing. It would seem 
by this time that every man would test 
his corn to sort out the dead and weak 
ones’ before he shelled it; but I doubt 
if the majority of us farmers do it. 

This year good seed corn is rather 
scarce. A great deal of it is frozen 
Where it was not picked early. A few 
years ago when our corn was s0 poor, 
rather than test it out, many men bought, 
ahd found it lower in vitality than what 
they already had. Where it did grow, if 
brought from a distance, it yielded less 
and was sappier than from their own 
corm When it takes only fifteen ears 
or i686 to plant an acre, one can afford 
to Spend a lot of time getting the best. 

A neighbor is denouncing seed corn 
testing as a farce. He tried it once and 
says fF did him no good. I doubt if it 
ever dawned upon him that he did not 
know enough to test corn and do it right. 
Most of us did not at first. It takes con- 
siderable experience to properly read the 
result of a test. The kernels from a 
sound, well-matured ear will usually start 
slower than those from a starchy, imma- 
ture ear. But that is no sign it is weak. 
If the sprout starts sturdy and strong, 
even if it is slow, that ear is one to keep. 
The strong vigorous sprout has a slick, 
soapy feeling. It is by throwing out 
the slower ears that some people have 
wasted their best seed 

Just the other day I tested fifty ears 
for a man who knew by examination that 
there were only four dead ones in the 
fifty. By the test, we found ten dead 
that could not be made to start by any 
method. 
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"fom a FARMERS NOTE BOOK 


The “rag doll” tester has proven very 
satisfactory with us. It is cheap and 
very convenient, and when properly 
handled, it is as accurate as any. After 
we get the kernels on the cloth and it is 
rolled up, we soak it, then paek in damp 
sawdust. By keeping the sawdust damp 
and warm a very accurate test may be 
obtained. Many start them by simply 
keeping the rag dolls in a warm damp| Ware 
place. I find that sawdust keeps the 
moisture best, and an evener tempera- 
ture. 

One year I kept my “rag doll” in an 
old gaWanized pail. When the cloth 
touched the pail it became rust stained, 
and that poisoned the corn so that it 
never grew. 

How many of us have a practice of 
definitely planning our farm work? With 
many of us it is a hit or miss operation. 
We accomplish a lot more with our work 
—_ we try to work out some definite 

an 

With the boys, the work will go much 
more cheerfully if they are taken into 
the making of the plans. I remember 
when | was at home on the farm, it was 
lots easier to work when my father con- 
sulted me in making his plans than when 
I had to simply work out those I had 
nothing to do with. It is just that hard 
fur us always when we are working out 
another’s plans. 

As long as we common people sit 
around and let the politicians tell us 
who is going to be our supervisors, rep- 
resentatives, governors, or other officers 
just that long we will have our taxes 
wasted, our government business poorly 
managed and a lack of healthy legisla- 
tion. That is why now we have such a 
time to get a parcels post. The politicians 
have had their way so long that they feel 
hurt if someone aspires to office outside 
of their regular channels. Let us be self 
governing men. 

The snow this last year has furnished 
us with the supply of moisture we are 
needing for our crop. The question is, 
can we save it. If we knew it would 
rain every time we needed it this sum- 
mer we would not care about saving 
the moisture. It may be another year 
like last, and since a little extra work is 
all it takes to save the moisture, it is 
4 good insurance, even if it is not needed. 

Diseing the corn field early and har- 
rowing or discing the fall plewing will 
go far in saving what water the ground 
contains. 

Many people think because the ground 
is dry on top it has dried out. The best 
thing I know to show how it saves the 
water, is to dip a piece of lump sugar 
in water and watch the water rise in 
the sugar. It rises just that way in the 
solid soil. Then the air and sun evap- 
orate it. By putting a layer of powd- 
ered sugar on top of the lump it will 
stay dry on top. Just in the same way 
the dust mulch protects the soil and its 
moisture from evaporation. 

In a recent poultry show after the 
judge with much poking around and 
spreading of wings had scared a pen of 
barred Rock pullets, a shtewd farmer 
asked him which would lay the most eggs. 
That was a fair question, too. In judg- 
ing cattle, horses or any other class of 
live stock, the judge aims to pick out 
the most ~ractical type. He places the 
animals according to their excellence in 
beef. butter or strength. The poultry- 
man places his on fancy points alone. 

Someone can make a record for him- 
self by originating a method of judging 
poultry on their egg-laying or meat-pro- 
ducing ability. There must be some form 
in poultry as in cattle that tends to 
show producing ability. Ruegedness, vig- 
or, and meat or laying qualities are much 
more important points than points on the 
comb and broken feathers.—George W. 
Godfrey. 
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sist 000 F For 
Garden Crops! 


$5,000 From Two-Fifths Acre of GINSENG 
geowe in shade in every State. 
715.06 received for these 14 bar- 

rels of Ginseng 

$5,525.90 was received from same 
garden in 1908. U.S. ees state 
that 630.714 Ibs. were exported in . 
everaging 65c per Ib., and 192,406 Ibs. in 
1910, averaging $7.48 perlb., dry. Supplies 
decreasing 434,308!bs. and prices doubling 
10% times in the last 48 years. Start with 
the seed. Many women growing it with 
great success. 
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{ Pulls Stumps 
r Seven Feet Thick 


The mighty Monarch is made of b 
¢ Steel in our own big factory. at 
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Guaranteed 700 


three ordinary 
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against breakage. 


world equipped with genu 
eventos Red Strand” Steel Wive Rege 
the kind used by U. 8. Governmen Gag t te 

5 aes © day. sod in all parta of the 











ZIMMERMAN STEEL CO., Dept.SFJ hao hen, 
WISCONSIN DAIRY LANDS 
The Greatest Tame Grass Country in 
the United States osve sold over forts 
kota farmers during the past six months. 


Finest water, close to markets and a fine 
climate to live in. 


The demand for good dairy lands is very strong 
and there is going to be a great rush for 
Wisconsin this Spring. Write us today. 


WISCONSIN LAND COMPANY 
Pioneer Building, - - St. Paul, Minn. 


FA RMER should become Government RAILWAY 


— CLERKS. 090.00 month Ex- 
Write for sample quasttene. 


minations he = May 4th. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. W-58, Rechester, N. Y_ 
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Improved Oat Crops : 


By C. E. Russell 
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For the last twenty years I have been 
trying to improve my oat crop, both in 
quality and quantity, and have succeeded 
in both to a certain extent. I get new 
varieties of seed oats every two or three 


years. I do not stop for price, but get 
the very best I can, regardless of what 
they cost me. I. have paid from $1 to 


$2.50 a bushel for all my new seed oats 


that I have bought in the last twenty 
years. I have raised in that time Lin- 
coln oats (a splendid variety), Norway 


(a side oat), White Russian (a very late 
oat), Great Dakota (a good oat), Great 
American (one of the best for me), Mort- 
gage Lifter, Myrick oat (a very good 
oat). Regenerated Swedish Select (one 
of the best), President (a new one for 
me); also the Early Champion (a splen- 
did early oat.) 

The oats that won the grand cham- 
pion sweepstakes prize cup at the recent 
corn and grain show held at the State 
University, Urbana, Illinois, by the IIli- 
nois Corn Growers Association were the 
Regenerated Swedish Select variety. I 
paid $2.50 a bushel for the seed three 
years ago. 

They were grown on black prairie soil, 
and were the fifth crop from alsike clo- 
ver sol. The seedbed was prepared with 
a double disc cutaway harrow. This tool 
has two sets of dise gangs in one frame, 
one gang set about 2%. feet back of the 
other. It was disced with the corn rows 
then cross disced, then harrowed down 
with a stee] lever harrow. Then the seed 
was drilled in about 2 to 2% inches deep 
with a dise drill; then cross harrowed 
with a steel lever harrow. 

Before drilling, the oats were fanned 
out good, and graded. Only the very 


them with the 
smut. I 
my seed oats for 
four years I 
one head of 
oats out on a tight floor ahd take a good 
spray 
the treatment 
sé oop 
When we get 


with blankéts and leave them for 
four hours; 


the farmer must 
drill opening for the swell of the damp 
oats. 
for 2% 


2 bushels to the 
if they 


Instead 
scooping in the 
ing them 
bin, 
use this 


of acres in the country that did not av- 





best of the seed was used. I also treated 


erage 20 bushels to the acre. 


formalin treatment for 
used this treatment on 
four years and in the 
have never seen or found 
smut. | spread my seed 


have 


pump and have one man pump on 
and another man with a 
stirs the oats all the time. 
them all thoroughly wet, 
pile them up in a pile, cover them 
“twenty- 
then go ahead and drill them 
drilling thése treated oats 


shovel 


But in 


For instance if he had his drill set 
bushels to the acre of dry oats, 
would not drill in more than 1% to 
acre of the treated oats 
were 


having the v very best 


oats and fanning them out and 


best of seed corn. In fact, I believe 
regard to using the véry best of seed. 
of backing up to the granary, 
oats and sowing or drill- 
just as they come out of the 
I would also advise all farmers to 
formalin treatment, for both 


oats and wheat. (Use 1 pint formalin|in with a disc drill. While the one with 
in 50 gallons of water. Use as many|go0od seedbed averaged 48% bushels, the 
gallons of this as you have bushels cf|other only averaged 16 bushels to the i 
grain.—Editor.) acre; and both fields were seeded with the 
The field that I godt my prize oats|same variety of oats, and all fanned out € 
from averaged 53 bushels to the acre,jand graded. Still, one field beat the other 
scale weight, and tested 38 pounds tol]in yield three bushels to one 
the bushel, while there were hundreds Yours for better oats, and better seed 





The com- 


| position of the soil over the whole coun- 
varies little 
90 per cent of the county is prairie land. 
A great 
corn 
difference in 
oat crop, 
Just as long as they get them in any old 
way 

lright for 
| While 
oats as a general thing will respond as 
quickly to a 
corn 
believe 
or drill one half of the field any old way. 
Then 
other half, and drill or sow 
let the scales be the judge. 

cast your oats in the 
you well to disc 
break up the top 
allow something in the | the 

they 
evenly, and will not be so streaked. 

In raising corn, wheat and oats I have 
found that it pays and pays well to put 
lots 
still damp. the 
In connection I wish to say that there} put 
is just as much in 
of seed 
grading them as there is in having the 
very 
that oats will respond quicker than corn 


quicker the 
a case last year where a farmer had ‘two 
fields of oats about a quarter of a mile 
apart on 
good seed bed and averaged 48%, bushels 
to the acre. 
much work done on it in preparing the 
seedbed, 
tion that he did not get it in very good 
shape ; 
the other field. 


and better seedbed 
tion of all crops. 





except along the creeks. 
the farmers of the 
does not make much 
regard to the yield of the 
they put them in the sdil. 


many of 
think it 





belt 










































how 


for any old way is all 
This is a bad mistake. 
exceptions to all ‘rules, 


it is all right, 
oats. 
there are 


well-prepared seed bed as 
other crop. If you don’t 
just give it a treatment, sow 


or any 
that, 


bed’ on the 
the oats and 
If you broad 
stalks, it will pay 
down the corn rows and 


prepare a good seed 


crust before sowing 
oats. You will get a better stand; 
will come up quicker and more 


seed bed. In fact 
more work the better. You cannot 
too much, as the finer the soil, the 
seed wil grow. I know of 


of work on the 


different farms. One had a “ 
The other field had just as 
but the soil was in such condi- 


in fact not half as good shape as 
Both crops were. drilled 


and better adultera- j 





BiG MONEY IN 


Here’s Just What You Wantto Know 


How Do Or Canadian Oats Yield And Pay 
in The U.S.? Answer From 1911 Reports: 


Oscar Cling. Almos, Colo: 

141 12 bu. per acre, largest 
yield ever recorded San Luis 
Valley. Can furnish affidavit 
on request, 
W. Henderson, Cokato, 
won trophy valued 
#200 as Sweepstakes Minne- 
sota State Fair, competition 
from five states. 


quality ever seen, 


acre, machine measure. 


large. 


R. M. Richards, Delton, 
Mich: 82 1-2 bu. to acre, best 


Cc. H. Barnes, St. Anthony, 
idaho: yield 11914 bu. to 


J. E. Mymeyer, Oak Har- 
bor, Wash: 6 ft. high, yleld- 
ed % bu. to a¢re, kernels 





This picture is from an actual photograph of the 
wonderful oat field of J. W. Beckman, Cokato, Minn. 
It tells the true story about what our seeds have 
done for customers all over the country. We can 
show you hundreds of pictures just as good. Mr. 
Beckman says he had great success with our Regen- 
erated Swedish Select Seed Oats andit was a dry 
season at that. He says; ‘It pays to raise pure seed 
grain and corn as well as live stock” and he is right. 
There is everything in good seed. 


What Kind of Seed Oats Are You 
Going To Sow In 19127 


—Oats that weigh 48 Ibs. te bushel! Pure bred Oats from 
Northern soi! ,—that germinate hearty 100 per cent—every 
Oat sprouting ,—vigorous - hardy—full of life and vital- 
ity, OR, Oats that are full of hulls—*weaklings”—inbred 
Oats that tell the same old story of a haif crop at thresb- 
ing time! 


There Is Big — ag In Oats If You 
Raise The Right Kind 


Here's your eaormy to get big. clean, thorough- 
bred New Seed Oats, bred and grown on the virgin soll of 
our big Canadian Pure Seed Farm, where we have special- 
ized for years in Seed Oats. The land is w, clean — 
the natura! Northern Home of O-A-T-5S at their very best. 
Farmers who put in Seed bought from us inst year (a 
poor Oats year) raised 75 to 139 bushels to acre. Our 
Seed growing side by side with their own inbred, “run 
out” Oats yielded — and in many cases triple the 
crop from same Yes, Sir:—our Seed Oats paid 
Farmers big profits! e up your mind today to sow 
some of these oats this spring and cash in a bumper crop 
at threshing time. 





















AND HOW T0 
GROW THEM 
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Free & Book Ane Samples 

Our Wonderf eM abock IN OATS 
AND HOW TO CHOW TH ock —_ - rice- 
less ROW TO OkOW THER ous. 
ands of dollars to acquire—4s 


for it right now! Also ree Sample ofour 
Big Mone _ Oats. For 166 we will send big 


packet. Por a5 a packet co: ing three times 

dime size. For 0c packet ome “weed 

prepaid. Theempty packets wi ibe accepted, same 

as Cash, te apply on your futuré orders. Writeus ) 
right new. 











Seed Oat 


Galloway Bros.-Bowman Co., éz.%: Waterloo, lowa, U. S. A. 
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The Bedroom of the Farm Home. 


time or money. 


If there is a lack of closets, esmnne| 


| 
The Japanese believe in banishing from | “josets may be constructed My ® me 4 
the bedroom everything which is not | n —" ——— — a gp 
really necessary to comfort, and, the nec- | Placed across this corner, arranged on 
qenatethimen they make as decoratiee! brackets as near the ceiling as possible | 
as possible. This custom will hear| 2nd from this a curtain of cretonne is Ef 
consideration by us all. The chief es | suspended , if 7S do not wish to Insert 
sentials for the bedroom are fresh air, 100ks in the — secure & pole or a 
neatness, simplicity, comfort, restfulness : | Piece of heavy v lume r, hy Sones mee he 
bedrooms so appointed may be easily | 2&1! a board of suffi — So ehis 
*kept im order and free from dust, which is| will make a foot or support, and into this 
a foe to comfort and health pole or timber screw as many hooks as 
Elimination is never more in order than | °™™ “——. Place as many of these as you 
when applied to a bedroom; I eliminate need behind your curtain and you will 
ill the old clothing. old shoes, ete., even| 2@ve @ nice appearing wardrobe that will 
though I must take them to the wood hold a great many articles of wears 
shed. It is an excellent plan to take out ‘pparel and boxes for shoes.—Jessie 
everything that is useless, and then choose W hitsitt oe ¢ ¢ 
the necessities with good judgment as to}! 4 ’ 
what is the best of its kind for the How to Plan a Garden. 
purpose Plan your garden to make it produce as 
Everything connected with the bedroom | mych as possible 
should occasionally have a thorough air Do not allow any ground to go to waste. 
ng; blankets and bed clothes should han | {7.¢ judgment in the arrangement of beds 
on the line for a whole day I like aland plan to secure crops in rotation. 
clear, windy day for this purpose I So arrange the early lettuce bed that 
have some boxes in the back yard that I|jyct as soon as the first crop of lettuce 
place the mattresses on, which I beat |}, gathered, some other vegetable can be 
and turn them over during the day, that planted 
both sides may be well aired 1 hang Do not depend on the same lettuce bed 
the pillows and feather ds on the line producing the second or third crop of that 
ind beat them well with a rattan While | vecetable. Have other beds planted long 
the bedding is airing I wipe the bedstead |) .¢,+0 the first crop is matured. 
vith a cloth dampened in coal oil, and Do this with peas, beans, corn and, in 
pen wide the window fact, any vegetable that will produce if 
Our bedroom should be done in a simple! pnianted at different times. 
lainty style, and this is within reach Take into consideration in the garden 
f al Paint and wal! paper are not ex lan the amount of room available, the 
ensive and any ol is can apply them In 1 of soil, the drainage and lay of the | 
neighbor's farm home th drooms nd in regard to the sunlight, and the 
very attractive, rooms that are de-|.hade that is likely to interfere—John T. 
ghtful in the atmosphere € comfort | Timmons 
ind refinement One of ese bedrooms oo & 
is papered with a satin-stripped whit 
paper An old dresser has been trans Early Strawberries 
formed by white enar There is a Everyone knows that the early straw- 
vhite chair or two \ homemade dress-| berry, the one most wanted, is the hard 
ing table is draped with wl cretonne to raise, especially in the northern 
The floor is covered with a light col red | s ites, where the spring is so erratic 
matting. und a rag rug lies here|All strawberries should be mulched in 
ind there There are shelves | tl late fall As soon as the danger of 
on the wall, painted white, for books and|the soil freezing is over remove the 
nagazines The windows are lowered| mulch. 
bout two inches from the top for venti When the soil is dry enough, hoe care- 
ition: white net curtains, two strips| fully and thoroughly, and then rake the 
to the window, bought for ten cents a/soil fine The dust mulch is the best 
vard. are gathered with a small heading| thing you can do for them. Hoe often, 
m a brass rod, falling straight in| but not deeply. as-you are liable to cut 
1 line just below the sill These cur-|the roots if you dig too deep Before 
tains are durable and beautiful and sof-| you hoe’ a second time, sprinkle your 
ten the lines of the room, taking away »ws carefully with air-slaked lime, about 
the bareness and stiffness }one-eighth of an inch thick. Hoe this 
Another room is in apple blossom pink|into the ground and rake it good. It 
and one in green* all simple, wrought by|is a great aid to fine, clean foliave and 
thought. effort and the desire to have| big, sweet berries I have used it five 
eautiful surroundings The bedspreads| years and have never had to spray my 
sre made of cretonne to match the color| plants in that.time. One application is 
scheme of the room. the pillows sare} plenty. ; ; 
square, with slips to match the bed-|_ The only time .there is much danger 
spread, ruffled all around. These are day-| from frost is when the plants are in bud 
me slips, removed each night, which/| or full bloom Near your natch have a | 
nsures a fresh and clean apnearance of.| barrel of water and a sprinkling can, | 
the bed. There are cotton blanke ‘ts and if you have water pressure and a hose, 
dainty comforts made of cheese cloth po fs much the better. Each morning, be- 
the best parts of dainty, dis Sobel sum- | fore the sun rise Ss, look for the frost. 
mer dresses. A few pictures of flowers} After the sun_is up is too late. If the 
und friends are arranged on the wall ints show frost, spr inkle them until | 
(he bedspreads are made in this simp! water runs off the plants Soak them | 
manner: Measure the width of the bed,| £00d and you will come out all right, no 
and cut the material long enough t yver| matter how stiff the Vv are frosted 
t completely and to come quite near the} I know this from experience. : My 
floor at the foot: cut the side pieces as| early berries are Ozarks, Michels Early 
wide as the depth of the nter piece 1 Virginia Last year they froze stiff | 
at the foot from the mattres floor,| three times. but I got a fine crop just 
and its own widtl rter than t niddle | the same Mv neighbors waited until the 
length. The gist f the bedspread had iin crop berries: and not a very large 
onsisted of one large piece at the | I p then. 
ing it would be as if a perfect square This treatment will save currants, 
had been taken from the tw rners at|erapes and raspberries—M. P. Beedle, 
the foot. This insures exactly the sa Mich oP 
fall at the sides and foot [he measure-| & & 
ments and cutting must be _ ry ar ~ oe Preparing Soil for Seed Boxes. 
so that wa A pd sha 2 Soe Poon The soil in which vegetable or flower 
the bed and Saati an nt al ree and ~ ds are to be planted in boxes indoors 
a rule agree ” the Little every-| Should be placed in pans and thoroughly 
dag’ Se of ‘the beteesie. All dirty | heated in the oven of the cook stove be- 
: ,- oo ' fore the seeds are planted 
water and urine should be removed as . 
arly as possible and the beds should air A | weed eeds are destroyed, and any 
t least an hour before they are made insect germs that might be in the earth 
Our farm home bedrooms can be dainty | will be killed The soil can be allowed 
d well kept, little havens of rest for|to cool, and watered and _ thoroughly 
home folks, and delightful places stirred before the St eds are planted. 
for our guests with but little outlay of This precaution will save much annoy- 





anc .—John T. Timmons. 


AND. HOW TO" 
GROW, THEM 





Will Yield $600 to $800 per Acre 


Stevensville, Mont., Feb. 13, 1912.— Enclosed find order 
for 31,000 strawberry plants. I have used Kellogg Thor- 
oughbred plants in Massachusetts, Vermont. Province of 
Quebec and the Bitter Root Valley of Montana, and have 
still to experience my first disappointment. Kellogg 
plants are like a hard-boiled eg g— as can't be beat.’ 

ILLIAM J. GALL, 


Another letter dated Dec, 1911, comes to us from J. 5. 
Furnas, of Brownville, Neb., stating that he sold #7%5.00 
worth of*strawberries from three-fourths of an acre of 
Kellogg Thoroughbred plants. This is at the rate of 
$1,000.00 peracre. Our 64-page book contains many re 
ports of similar yields and tells how they do it. It's free 


R. M. KELLOGG COMPANY 
Box 680 Three ee Rivers, Mich 





Grown from seed, producing berries the 
first season and bearing continuously thru 
the summer. No garden complete without 


a bed of these delicious berries, For 
we will send postpaid a generous 
packet of the above, a)so our new 120 page 
Pruit and Vegetable Growers Guide for 
1912. The most perapiets line of Nursery 
Stock at wholesale prices. 
FARMER SEED vi NURSERY CO., 
664 Fourth Avenue Faribault. Minn. 


Wonderful Fall Bearing 
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quite so profitable. 
also headquarters 
Parmer, Idaho and Royal Pur- 
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L.J.Parmer, Box 234, Pulaski,N.Y. 


Summer & Fall Bearing 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


We are large breeders 

beantonds of luscious berries from July 
until winter. ann PLANT FREE for 
testing, or send weg 

and get a of fine and 
FEMALE = Write R, 
THE GARDNER NURSERY COMPANY 


Box 806, Osage, lewa 





























dg at 

one keeping “ps : pa high 
pressure, Boute al agitated. 
stoppi > while you 
spray. mmended by —, 
tions. Once tried will use no 

lest to operate, durable, caves 
time, labor and money; non-clog. 
For potatoes, gardens, white- 






<9” washing, painting, ete. est 
prices. Sen for Sprayin Guide. 
SIMPLEX MFG. Co., Bax 909 Si. Peter, Mine. 





TREES AND PLANTS 


at wholesale prices, direct to planters. Write for catalog. 
Bex 1, Pestville, lowe 


a oo a anes 


West Side Nursery, 





100,000 tern Enea 
GnTARIO BURSEBT CO., 
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Asparagus Culture. 

Last spring I decided to start a new 
patch of asparagus. My father, mother 
and grandmother used ‘to tell me that 
there was no use trying to grow aspara- 
gus unless | went to great trouble and 
expense. A little bed was all they 
ever had for over twenty years and 
a little taste about twice a week for 
a month wads all they expected. 

Since that time I have started a 
number of patches (not beds) of aspara- 


gus, and each patch has yielded gener- 
ously each year since the second year 


after planting the two year old roots. 


The ground is made mellow and the 
rows are furrowed out about ten inches 
deep. The rows can‘be from three to 


five feet apart, according as to whether 
cultivation is to be by horse or hand cul- 
tivator. 

I started planting last spring’s plants 


the middle of May. A little rotted 
manure was put in the bottom of the 
furrows and enough dirt to cover - it. 
The year old plants were sorted out 
and only the best ones set out. I wut 
each plant down with the fine roots 
spread out and the crown about four 
to five inches below the surface. Only a 
little dirt was put into the furrows at 
first, just enough to cover the crowns 


and this was packed down with my hands. 

There was a ridge of dirt left along 
each: furrow at the close, of the planting 
job. Each time I hoed along the rows, 
from week to week later on as the weeds 
started, I pulled a little more dirt down 
into the furrows unti! they were finally 
filled level with the surface. 

There is very little more work in this 
job than in planting potatoes. Last year 
after the rlants were I sprinkled 
in a little water in the furrows as it was 
a dry time. The rows were frequently 


set 


cultivated and no weeds allowed to et 
started. The tops grew well all summer 
and not a bit of cutting wasallowed 


I shall not cut any even this scasém e 
good growth 6 allow 


tops must have a 
the roots to grow and become stocky. 
Plenty of manure was spread on the rows 
last fall and will be raked off this spring. 
I also use plenty of salt although it 
may be of little value. 

There is no reason why thousands of 
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Shoes are leaders. 
They lead in style and § Trade Mark 
are unexcelled in wearing on the sole 


qualities. The styles are the 
very latest. These splendid shoes are not equalled by other 

shoes selling at the same price. The choicest leather, tough 
soles and the best of everything goes intothem. Made with 
double leather toes. They are “built on honor.” 

Buy Mayer Honorbilt Shoes and get the greatest shoe values obtainable. 
WARNING — 172" {75 cure declar connot supply you, torite 0 ws. 
We make Mayer Honorbilt Shoes for men, women and children, including 
“Leading Lady” and “Special Merit” brands; also Mayer “Yerma Cushion” 


and Mayer “Martha Washington Comfort Shoes.’ 


FREE OFFER—Send the name of a dealer who does not handle 
Mayer Honorbilt Shoes—we will send free a handsome picture 
of George Washington—size 15x20. 

F. MAYER BOOT & SHOE CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 























Trade Mark 





PU Trust You }.\ 0%. 
paid, my 1912 Chatham Mill. Use 30 
days free; then send back, at my 
expense, or buy on time, paying 
lowest price on reliable Grader 
and Cleaner. Positively not one 
penny asked till mill has proven 
satisfactory. Free loan includes 
both Mill and Bagger. (Power At- 
tachment and Corn Grading At- 
tachment, also, where wanted.) The 


oats, tame oats. 
smut, etc, from seed wheat; any mix- 
ture from flax; buckhorn from clover: 
sorts corn for drop planter; actually 
ae 70 different seed grain mix- 
ures. 
















the readers of Successful Farming should 
not start one or more rows of asparagus | 


across their gardens next spring .| 
Get one year old roots, if possible, in-| 
stead. of planting the seed. It takes 


a year less to get started to cutting as- 
paragus for the table—J. H. Brown. 


C 2. 2, 
~~ ~~ ~~ 


Covering Waste Places With Vines. | 

Home grounds either in the country 
or city, are incomplete without vines. | 
There are a number of places where vines 
may be used to advantage. Old stone and 
brick houses look naked without a drap- 
ery of climbers, and the annual vines 
before the porch or window of the cot- 
tage are always in place. There is yet 
another place for vines and that is to 
screen unsightly objects and to cover 
waste places. It may be a pile of stones 
an old well or a stone wall or board fence. 

The best of the annua! climbers for this 
purpose are the hop vine, wild cucumber | 
and gourd vine. Plant the seed about a 
heap of stones and they will soon cover | 
it. The sweet pea and nasturtium are 
suited for making a low screen, and are 
planted early in the spring. The best of | 
the everlasting vines are the Boston Ivy 
or Virginia Creeper and the Trumpet 
vine, These are best suited to clamber- 
ing over stone walls, as they have ten- 
drils that take hold of a bare wall with- 
out other support. 

A’ mass of vines running over a pile 
of debris in the back yard is a thing of 
beauty while the litter it covers would 
probably be an eyesore to the landscape. 

H. F. Grinstead. 

> > | 

The builder must be optimistic. Gloomy | 
thoughts are excellent for overthrowing, | 
tearing down, but one who is going to 


| 
| 





build, to achieve, must cultivate the 
cheerful view. No success was ever 
erected on a foundation of doubt. No} 


building rises very high when despondency | 
is the architect.—F. H. 8. 





| most value for your money. 





Chatham “2, Ss" 


and 


handles perfectly all seed grains—oats, wheat, 
















Manson Campbell 
corn, barley, flax, clover, timothy, etc. Removes all weed seed, 


all cracked or sickly grains; all chaff, dirt, dust. Puts pure seed 
in bags. Handles 80 bu. per hour; gas or hand power. Easiest-run- 
ning mill on earth. 

WRITE POSTAL for astounding book, *“Chatham System of 
Breeding Big Crops.'’ Based on 45 years’ experience. Tells how 
250,000 farmers, at almost no expense, are increasing their crops 
one-fourth. Shows pictures of crops and of farmers who use the 
Chatham System, and many letters from them. Explains Chath- 
am Mill and my great free trial, low price, credit offer, Postal 
brings alli—free. Write 


@THE MANSON CAMPBELL CO., Detroit, Kansas City, 













Corn Harvest is Easy 
with the Johnston Corn Binder. The old, 
wasteful, drudging way is gone. In its place is 
the economical, easy, quick, modern method— 
the Johnston way. Johnston Farm Machines 
have represented implement quality for 60 
ears, do still and always will. 

HE JOHNSTON CORN BINDER handles 
down” corn, tall corn, short corn—all kinds of 
corn in all kinds of places. The big drive 
wheel; balance and distribution of weight; dust 
proof roller and brass-bush bearings; natu- 
ral inclined elevation; automatic gates; 
perfect bundle tier; steel bundle carrier; 
special chain adjustment: right hand 
levers; strong. compact. steel construction; 
light, straight draft: and perfect operation 


are a few ofits winning points. 
Johnston Harvester 124.H_ Batavia, N.Y. 


Cahoon Seed Sower 


“World’s standard broadcast sower for all kinds of 

n and grass seed. Used instead of expensive 
rills. Saves money and time—increases profits. 
Made of steel, iron and brass. Lasts a lifetime. 
Pays for itself—one season. Price $4.00 prepaid 












“ 


















. aT. , 
Write today for 1912 Catalog—Free 
Full of information for farmer’. 
Tells of Johnston quality machinery. 




























Nene a 
S FED C0 rr THE PROF! selected, throughly tested seed corn, 
lowa » Dept. Dt Des Moines, lowa. 


east of Rockies—possibly less at your dealer’s.” 
, GOCDELL CO., 65 Main St., Antrim, N.H. 

N and all the best varieties of choice, 
which have yielded immense crops, Costs only 40cts 
per acre for Seed. Large descriptive catalog of Seed 
Corn and all kinds of Farm and Garden Seed mailed free. 

Seed 
The advertising pages of Successful Farming wil! help you ‘to get the 
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You can line your walls 
and ceilings in one-tenth 
the time it takes to plas- 
ter and without the muss 
and dirt. Compo-Board 
can be nailed over the 
old plaster or direct to 
the studding of new build- 
ings. 

Compo-Board walls and 

ceilings have a smooth sur- 
face—can be papered, decor- 
ated in oll or water color or 
paneled in effective designs 
as you wish. 
Compo-Poard is air tight and 
warp proof Cold, heat, or 
moisture can’t get through It 
Wi'! tart as long as the house 
Ww stand the knocks and 
bangs of furniture without 
eerivus damage. 


Send for Sample 
and Booklet— 


Bee what Compo. Board is like 
and earn in bow many 
different ways it can be 
used about the house, aa 
wellas.or lining of walls 
4 and ceilings. 

Compo Board is sold in 
strips 4 ft. wide and 1 to 
18 ft. long by dealers in 
nearly eve-y town. 


Write at once for sample. 


Northwestern Compo-Board Co. 


4302 Lyndale Avenue N., Minneapolis, Minn. 
ee tee ne 


— 

















Big demand for trainedmen. Earn from 
$75.00 to $150.00 per month. Learn 
all about automobiles in six weeks by 


THE “SWEENEY SYSTEM” 
of practical experience. In our machine 
shop, garage and on tha road you learn by 
actual experience how to repair, drive, demon- 
strate and sel! automobiles, nd for free catalog 
ex plaini the “Sweeney System™ and showin, 
views of the ] and best equipped auto schoo 
inthe world. Write today. Now. 
SWEENEY AUTO SCITOOL, 
1469 W oodland Kansas City, Mo. 


2 Lod 





oes iy wae Brandt's patented Automatic 
yan a Razor Stropper Automatically puts 
“ ane ; & perfect edge on any razor, old style 
agenally- or safety. Big seller.Every man wants 
Guaranteed One. Write quick for terms. prices and Ter. 
fer Life @.N. Brandt Cutlery Co. ,84W Broadway .¥T 





seling the Automatic Combinal.on Tool in 
ur home county. A Fence Builder's Tool, 
t Puller, Lifting Jack, Vice, Wrench, etc. 


Used by Farmers, Teamsters, in Factories, 
Mills, Mines, etc. Weight 24 Ibs. Capacity 3 
tons. Noexperience necessary. Free instruc- 
tion, Write for special offer to live agents. 


Send ey. Name county where you live. 
AUTOMATIC JACK COMPANY 
166 Bloom field, ind. 














Make Big Money Drilling 
— Water Wells 


Our Free Drillers’ Book 

og of Keystone 
Drills, tells how Many 
sizes; traction and pore 
able. Easy terms. hese 
machines make good any- 
where. 


Keystone Well Auger Co. 


Beaver Falls, Pa. 














Bees onthe Farm (2n 


will help you get more pleasure and more profit from 
Bee keepipg. 6 months trial subscription 2c. Book on 
Bees and Catalog of Supplies sent free. 
THEA. 1, ROOT COMPANY, Box 2/6, 
KEEP BEES VW’ rite today for forty page catalog 
No. E of Bees and Bee supplies and 
free samples of bee comb foundation and bee veiling. We 


are large beekeepers also and bave honey to sell. 


DADANT & SONS, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


Medina, Ohio 








It costs only a one cent postal card 
te amewer any advertisement in Sue- 
ceasful Farming and you will get many 
dollars werth of information. 






The Gooseberry. 


This fruit is much neglected and yet it 
is the first fruit to give us an appetizing 
sauce in the early summer, and it is so 
|responsive in the abundance of its yielJs 
lunder good culture that we wonder why 
lit is not more generally grown. 

To succeed with them we must have 
rich soil, fairly moist, and protected from 
|too great exposure to the summer heat. 
|Under good culture it can be made very 
profitable to the grower. The plant has 
few enemies, the worst being the currant 
jworm. These are easily managed by the 
| liberal use of white hellebore. 

Of the American varieties, Houghton 
| and Downing are ranked best. The chief 
fault with the Houghton is its long, 
|drooping branches which fall to the 
}cround under a lieavy load of berries, 
When the Champion or the White Crys- 
tal become generally known they will 
lsupersede the Downing and Houghton. 
|For healthfulnes and productiveness we 
| have never seen its equal. In 25 years 
| cultivating it we have never seen a trace 
of mildew on leaf or fruit. and we have 
had three-year-old bushes yield six quarts 
to the plant. 
| The White Crystal is a seedling of the 
Chamnion, having some improvements in 
|size and color. 
| Of crosses with the European and our 
|natives, the Pearl is the best. It is 
\free from disease and yields well. The 
other hybrids. such as Red Jacket, Cha- 
tauqua, and Josslyn do not do well gen- 
;erally. We prefer fall planting of this 
frnit because of its early starting into 
growth in the spring.—J. H. Haynes, Ind. 


oo 





| 


Frames. 

It might be said that the frame is all 
there is to the mcdern bee hive, and one 
would not go far astray, for no matter 
how elaborate a hive may be, how well 
made and prettily painted it is nothing 
but a box without the frames, and those 
properly adjusted. They must be a cer 
tain distance from cover, sides and ends, 
they must lie close together, and be held 
in place, generally with a spring. 
| But this, while the essentials, is not 
jall. If the empty frames are put into the 
ihive the hees will not build the combs 
down nicely and true; if they are not 
wired the combs, when made and filled 
with brood or honey, are apt to break out, 





!| Therefore, we use what is known to bee 


“er 


keepers as “foundation,” sheets of wax 
which are made in metal rcllers to look 
like the midriff of a comb. This is fas- 
tened to the top bar of the frame, either a 
narrow strip or a full sheet, and the bees 
will go to work on it and turn it into 
comb. Not only does it save the bees 
work, and keep the combs straight and 
true, but where full sheets are used drene 
cells can be almost eliminated. Remem- 
ber this, you cannot get frames straight 
in the brood nest (hive) or bees to work 
in sections or extracting frames properly 
unless you haye foundation, and if you 
do not know all about it take the time 
ito go to some bee keeper who will show 
you. 
| The wiring of the frames consists in 
stretching No. 30 tinned wire length- 
wise of the frame and embedding them 
in the foundation. This is done to sup- 
pert the foundation until the bees can 
pull it out into comb, and after that to 
support the combs while being handled 
and extracted. It is a simple job, the 
only essentials being that the wires are 
in the center of the end pieces, and are 
stretehed tightly. One an inch from the 
top bar, and one every one and one-half 
inches below that will be near enough 
for all practical purposes. 

One may make hives, but it surely 
will not pay to make the frames when 
the? can be got for from $20 a hun- 
dred up, A frame which will not fit is 
an abomination while one that will pull 
lapart when you try to take it from the 
hive is worse. So buy your frames un- 
til you understand what they should be 
After that you will always buy.—Dr. A. 
F. Bonney 














HS them to. 7 
Dise Harrow that wont 
worry the life out of them with 

I want to send 





has absolutely No Neck Weight, No Side Draft; and 
It has ‘Adjust- 


price.direct to 
and send complete Catelog 
Ga: ows, Cuiti- 


me your name and address 
» The Plow Man, with 
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is sentto you The 
plan is new and 
enables you to earn 
severa! valuable pre- 
miums quickly and 
easily. Let us mail 
you the outfit. 

KING SEED & IMP. CORP., 

RICHMOND VA. 


CAMERA 
CHOICE OF 
20 
PREM'UMS. 


Satisfaction 














Guaranteed Users 







z OUR PRICES 
zat AND QUALITY 
>~OM ARE RIGHT 


Our O. K. Champion Planter makes and 
saves the owner money. One man and team plant 
five or six acres of potatoes a day, Investigate 
our Mne of potato diggers, etc. Write for our 
free catalog today. alers sell our machines, 
Champion Potato Machinery Co. 
139 Chicago Ave., Hammond, Ind. 


wonacr CORN 
WONDER 

YIELDS 100 TO 135 BUSHELS PER ACRE 
investigate now. White Wonder, most Wonderful 





tells how he , 
the drouth. Worth dollars to every corn wer. Don't 
fail to write at once for this valuable Free and sam 

ples, also our 76- page catalog of Pure-Bred Corn 


. y. 
A. A. BERRY SEED CO., Box 619. CLARINDA, IOWA 


SEED CORN FREE 





SS mma 

This great offer is made to enable 

us to get in closer touch with the 

farmer in every community. We want you to know 
more of our great National Weekly. Write today for 
full particulars and arrange to get on the free list for 
some of this Famous, Tested, Pedigreea. 


Seed Corn 
Kansas City Weekly Journal, 823 Journal Bidg., Kaosas City, Mo. 
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Canning at Home 











The Industry Home 
of the Future j Cometote 


Canning at home, as 
an industry, is now 
recommended by 
the United States 
Department of Ag 
riculture, and by ; : 

every Experiment Station and State University 
in the Union. Itisonlya matter of a few years 
when home canning outfits will become as pop- 
ular in the farming and fruit raising districts as 
the cream separator now isin the dairy districts. 


Millions of Dollars Worth of Fruits 
and Vegetables Annually Wasted 


caused by pes poor markets and insufficient ship- 
ping facilities. Fruits of all kinds—corn, peas, 
string beans, pumpkins, tomatoes, fish, pork 
and beans, etc., etc., can be canned as " easily 
as cooking eggs or boiling potatoes, if you have 
the right apparatus, in either glass jars or tin 
cans These outfits are the regulation STEAM PRESSURE 
BOILERS with safety valve, steam gauge, etc., same as 
are used ig every modern canning factory in the world, 
only made in smaller sizes to be used on the kitchen 
reage or in any convenient shed or building. Complete 
Home Outfit retails at $15; Hotel size, $25; small Factory 
sizes, $100 and $200. 

Dealers and Jobbers Wanted 

We want representatives in 
every village, county and 
state in the Union to sell 
these boilers, either direct to 
farmers and orchardists, or 
to act as jobbers for 
largerterritory. Our 
hook, “Secrets of 
the Canning Busi- 
i mess," is sent free. 

Northwestern Steel 

& \ron Works 

606 SPRING STREET 

EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 


YOU DRIVE FAST 


Safety de- 

pends on effi- 
cient signaling 
The “Semson” 
Electric Auto 
Horn willclear 
the way. 
The “Sam- 
son” gives a 
polite warn- 
ing. Its loud, 
strong, persua 
sive, musical 
tones never 
startle nor of- 
fend. 


Write for cir- 
Loud, "6 Styles: lax aaa 


price 
AMERICAN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
6440 S&S. State St., CHICAGO 


NULITE PORTABLE PARLOR LAMP 


The cheapest, best and most beautiful light 
obtainable for town or country. Makes and 
burns its own gas: 300('. P.5 hours forl 
cent. Can be used anywhere with amazing 
results. Low in price. Thoroughly reliable. 
Many new and exclusive features, Best pro 
position of the year for agents. Write today 
for full details. 


NATIONAL STAMPING & ELECTRIC WORKS 
409 S. Giinton St, Chicago, U.S.A, 
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No smoke, no dirt, no smell, 
no deadly carbide, no tearing ur 
of walls or floors. Completc gas 
lants that you can installin an 
our’s time. 500 styles to select 
from. Costs % cent an hour for 
400 candile-power. Write for 
catalogue. gents wanted. 





Absolutely safe. Makes and burns its own 
gas. Brilliant 500 candle power light. 
Casts no shadow. Costs 2 cents per 
week. No smoke, grease, nor odor, Over 
0 styles. Every lamp warranted. Agents 
wanted. Write for catalog. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO, 
291 €. 5th St., Canton, O. 


BETTER LI 


from your old kerosene (coal oil) and 
from electresty or gas Our great 
fits any lamp and deve’ 
candle power ght Never 
break. Nothing to get out of ~ aye Safe nd rehable. 

Get sample and 
AGENTS Beware of imitations 
original Semple postpaid 35 cts 8 for $1.00, stamps 
or coin. Money beck uf not satisfactory 


White Flame Light Co CanalSt. Grand Rapids, Mich. 























What the Farm Paper Is to 
Home. 

Every enterprising farmer takes a good 
farm paper. That a statement not 
easily to be contradicted. It is his trade 
journal. He can not be up-to-date with- 
out it. He seldom tries to economize or 
retrench in that direction, 

So it comes into the home. 
it first, if he happens to be at home. If 
not, and the boys and girls happen to 
be at home from school they pounce 
on it, for over in the back, somewhere, 
or in the middle, there is a Junior De- 
partment with stories in it, and puzzles 
nd games, and suggestions for making 
things, and they read every word of it. 

Next, the mother gets it. She has 
been busy all the morning and most of 
the afternoon, and it is rest and refresh- 
ing both to: sit down,and look over the 
Hiome Circle Department, with Its sug- 
gestions for making up the children’s 
clothes, its housekeeping helps and the 
stories that take her away from the busy 


is 


He reads 


farmhouse into a world of other if not 
pleasan‘>r interests. 
Now it may be said that there are 


other magazines devoted to strictly fem- 
inine interests where household and fam- 
ily topics and fashion notes are treated in 
more detail, and that these take the place 
of the farm paper for the home. As a 


matter of fact, they do not, in a majority 
of cases, for we are speaking of farm 
homes, country homes, many of which 


are not well supplied with reading mat- 
ter, and wliere there is not usually money 
to spare for anything which does not 
come under the head of necessities, 

The advantage of the farm paper is 
that it is kept for handy reference. That 
means that it always kept at hand, 
like the almanac, and the articles get 
read more than once, and the very sight 
of them recalls their substance as the 
title comes to view in turning the leaves 
to find some recipe cr advertisement. 

Often father and the children read some 


is 


of the same articles. The boys ask ques- 
tions. VDerhaps they ask to. be allowed 
to try experiments in lines suggested. 


For the father wanting to keep his boys 
on the farm, it is a great day when this 
happens. 

The farm paper is for the whole fam- 
ily. All are interested and all are bene- 
fitted. That why it arranged to 
cover so many and such varied depart- 
ments. No family should be without one 
or more, and the whole family should 
unite in a self-denial week to save the 
price of its subscription if any spasm 
of retrenchment tiureatened to strike -it 
from the list of necessities— Caroline 
Cranston. 

Note—We strive to make 
Farming for the whole family, It is im- 
portant that you keep the papers as 
they come. We can sell you a binder for 
GO cents that will preserve 
Successful Farming in book form. Then 
with the index we can supply at the 
end of the year you have a valuable 
book of reference. This binder will keep 
one copy or any number, as well as a 
full year.—Editor. 

7 2? ¢ 
The Liquor Question. 

That the efforts to solve this ques- 
tion have failed is not strange. When my 
father broke our prairie sod in Illinois, 
he destroyed the dens of many rattle- 
snakes, but I noticed he always took 
time to kill the snakes. 

So if you put the saloon 
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out of busi- 


a year of| 
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Bright as a Sunbeam 


Almost as Cheap 


PYRO 


Denatured Alcohol 


Produce a dazzling incades- 
cence of 45.2 candie power the 
| Soe generating through the 
urners. No wicks totrim or 
chimneys to clean, no smoke or 
foul odor. 
Lamps for every possible use. 
tena to suit every pocket- 
ok. 
Send for {liustrated booklet 


Alcohol Lamp Co. 
Davenport, lowa 






















ness the snake will still live and will find} 


some other abode. 

There is one, and only one way to 
stop the liquor traffic and that is to stop 
its manufacture. Stop fighting the men 
who, in obeying the license our laws give 


them, bring poverty and disease; make 
homes desolate and life for loved ones a 
burden. 

Do a little work with that man in 


congress who is supposed to advance the 
best sentiment and thought of the com- 
munity he represents. He is the people's 
servant and, if any given congressional 
district desires it he is in duty bound to 
advance and advocate prohibition meas- 
ures,—A, E 


a7 Your Own Gas 


The Detroit Combination Gas 
Machine provides the Home 
with a ee Gas 


sponte er cost. 

the market over forty years. 

More than 15,000 in daily use. 

Our catalog will interest you. Write to- 
day for copy, and names of users 


in r vicinity. 
DETROIT HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 
462 Wight Gwent, Detroit, Mich. 

















HEATING BOOK 
by ANDREWS FE: EE 


It will make clear 
to you the real merits 
of the Andrews 
Systems, how easily 
and cheaply they are 
erected in old “ neg 





















ESTIMATE FREE—Send rough sketch 
dimensions of house, size O¢ windows, etc. 


Air-Pressure Water | , Sewage Disposal, 


ANDREWS HEATING COMPANY 
1273 Heating Bidg. Minneapolis. Minn 


= wate} 74 


= Sold ery Ben at Manufac- 
turer’s Prices 
Also Full Line of 


PLUMBINGGOO 
Pumps, Windmills, Etc. 


Send for A Valuable 


Mo.W.4S Supply Co 
FREE 


to try in your home IS days. Incandes- 
cont 300 Candle Power. Gi vex better light 


than gas. electricity, acetely ne or l5or- 
dinary lampsat one-tenth the cost. For 
homes, stores, — and churches. 
Sureorommnce: asol! reir safe 
cosTs NT "PER N HT 
oh Rn No wick. -, 
ney. No mantie trouble, No dirt. No 
=. No odor. A Perfect light for 

y purpose. Take advantage of our 
1 Bday free trial 


ater, Weitetouay. FACTORY PRICE. 
Sunshine Lamp Co., 88 Factory Bldg, Kansas City, Mo 
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BEACON LAMP. fF REE 


BURNER 100.000 satisfied users 


Incandescent. 100 Candle Power. Buraos 
common coal oil, Gives better light thaa 
gas. electricity or 1x ordinary lamps at one- 
——={ tenth the cost Fits gourold lamp 
nequaled fur fine sewing or reading 

COSTS ONLY ONE CENT FOR SIX HOURS 


We want one person in each locality to 


advantage of ovr Special Offer to secure @ 
Beacon Burner FREE Write today. Agents 
Wanted. HOME SUPPLY COMPANY, 

Home Lailding _ No. 








Mention Successful Farming when 
writing to advertisers. 
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YOUR FEET WILL BE COMFORTABLE in 
a pair of Menz “Ease”. You'll also find after 
several months’ every-day service, that a bet- 
ter shee can't be put together. And ifyou have 
the same experience as thousands of men 
who have worn them the past 12 years, they"] 
save you money on your every-day shoe bill¢ 
Look for name on yellow label. 


Send for 


Catalog No. 5 


Describes the 
Menz “Ease” from 
6to18inch heights; 
also the American 
Boy”—an honest 
shoe made espec- 
ially for the red- 
blooded, out- 
door boy. 





Find 
the name 
Menz “Ease” on 
sole and yellow 
label, and you will 
know that the upper 
leather is Menz 
“Ease” Special Elk. 
The only upper leather 
we have used for 12 years. 
Best leather tanned for 
every-day service. Tough as 
raw-hide, soft as a glove and will 


if properly cared for. 


ASK FOR CATALOG No.5, We ought to 
have a dealer near you. If we have, will refer 
you to him. If not, we can introduce the shoe 
direct to you from the factory, regular retail 
prices, delivery prepaid. 


Menzies Shoe Co., Makers, Detroit, Mich. 


Use KEROSENE 
Engine FREE 


Amesing “DETROIT” Kero- 
sene Engine shipped on 15 days’ 
FREE Trial, proves kerosene 
chearest, safest, most powerfal 
fuel. If satisfied, y lowest 
price ever given on reliable farm 
engine; if not, pay nothing. 


Gasoline Going Up! 


Automobile owners are 
burning up so much gaso- 
line that the world’ssupply 
is running short. Gasoline 
is 9c to Se higher than coal 
oll. Still going up. Two 
piste of om oil do work of 

hree pints gasoline. “ 
waste, no See 
explosion from coal oil not carbon ize 


Amazing “DETROIT” 


The * azing is the only engine that handles 
coal oll successfully; uses alcohol, gasoline and benzine, 
too. Starts without cranking. Basic patent—only three moving 
parts—no cams—no sprockets—no gears—no val ves—the utinost 
ia simplicity, power and strength. Mounted on skids, All sizes, 
2to 20h. p., in stock ready to ship. Complete enginetested just 
before crating. Comes all ready to run. Pumps. saws, threshes, 
churns, separates milk, grinds feed. shells corn, runs home 
electric-lighting plant, Prices (stripped), $29.50 up. 

Sen ~ ang place on 15 days’ Free Trial. Don't buy an engine 

ny tigate amazing, Money-ssving, power-saving 
“DE r ‘ROT T. Thousands in use. Costs only postal to find 

t If you are firstin y ar neighbo rhood to write, we will allow 

you Special E-xtra-Low Introductory price. Write! 


Detroit Engine Works, 330 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich, 
sin, Michigan, Illinois, oon. 
oth 


STUDY AT HOME 
Graduate correspondence sto 
Stanford and ere Very 
low rms Also business law We geanatiee to 


dents most successful at bar 
cost and eas 


examination. Write today for 
ch free « grad te failing to pass any examinatio: 


proof and our free 112-page 
LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Box 3523, Chicago, Tlineis 


MEN WANTED! 


SOUND BEN—21 to 40 years old wanted at once for Eleetrie 
Rallway Netermen and Conductors in every state Wages 
860 to $100 a month. Experience Unnecessary. Permanent 
employment no strike. Write immediately for Applica 
tion Blank. No colored men hired Address Banager Em- 
ployment Department, Room 855 Dwight Bidg ., Kansas (ity, He 
















inders can- 








a university Leading home 
study law course in merica 
Our own modern text--pre- 
pared by deans and profes- 
sors from the big ie= colle wes 
Harvard, Chicago. Wiscon 











Let the advertisers know you appre- 
ciate Successful Farming. 








































always retain its original softness | 





The Cowpea in the South. 

The Southern farmer has no _ better 
friend than the cowpea. A late bulletin 
issued by N. C. State Department of Ag- 
riculture gives the results and many facts 
in relation to comprehensive tests made 
on the test farms of the state, with more 
than 30 different varieties. These tests 
extending over a period of 5 years. 

Limited space forbids the naming of all 
varieties tested; but the conclusions 
reached, shculd be known by every farm- 
er in middle or southern latitudes. The 
Iron pea is the most economical to use for 
seeding. For hay, or “long forage”, the 
Unknown leads, with a record of 5,- 
200 pounds of cured hay to the acre, the 
Iron and Clay pea coming next in yield. 

For grain, the Whittle, Small Black 
and New Era lead the entire list with a 
record of 13.5 bushels. Then there are var- 
|ieties that stand up well, easy therefore to 
cut with mower; others lie down flat on 
| the ground, better for turning under or 
to graze off. Others mature in a shorter 
period of time. The time to mature grain 
ranging from 99 to 112 days; time to ma- 
ture hay from 74 to 93 days. The varieties 
letermined best for all around purposes, 
were found to be the Whippoerwill, Red 
Crowder, Iron and New Era. The fact 
is also set forth that a ton of cowpea hay, 
if it was all consumed, is worth just 
about as much as a ton of bran. Then 
the portion of the pea under ground is val- 
uable in its mechanical action upon the 
soil, and in its nitrogen nodules which en- 
rich the soil for the benefit of future 
crops. To show something of the popu- 
larity of the pea I may state. It is seen 
in nearly every corn field of the South, 
notwithstanding the fact that the seed 
commanded $3 a bushel before seeding 
time was over. Every farmer should 
| raise his own seed; and in fact nearly 
| every one is now so doing. 
| That cowpea bulletin should be in the 
| hands of every farmer in southern and 
middle latitudes; and it may be success- 
fully grown farther north than is gener- 
ally supposed, at least grown for forage 
and fertility, if not for the grain.—A. Jef- 
fers. Va. 
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Sugar Beet and Rotation. 

Farmers make mistakes in that they 
too often grow the same crop on a field 
for a number of years and this is what 
accounts in a large measure why they do 
not obtain a maximum crop. One of the 
great objects of crop rotation is to bring 
about and maintain an equilibrum of soil 
conditions as well as the right propor- 
tions of the necessary constituents of 
plant food. All of these will tend to the 
best development of the sugar beet. Beets 
usually do best after a crop of clover, 
corn or small grain. 

A good rotation would be first: corn. 
second year, beets, and third year, oats 
and clover. Plow under the second cut- 
| ting of clover crop, cut the first for hay 
land cut early in the season. First year 
| seed to peas or oats, manure in the fall 
and follow with sugar beets. If alfalfa 
ean be grown, it should be included in 
the rotation of crops. Even if fields are 
heavily cropped from year to year, by 
judicious use of both stable manure and 
commercial fertilizer the fertility of the 
soil can be maintained and increased as 
well, 

Sugar beets do very well after small 
grain crops are harvested early and do 
not draw heavily on the soil moisture 
during the entire summer. In this man- 
ner, a large quantity of the moisture is 
retained in the soil, save what escapes 
by evaporation from the surface of the 
field. In plowing the field early, tne 
plowed ground will act as mulch, espec- 
ially if it is maintained dry for a long 
time in the fall. Soil moisture after all 
is one of the great essentials of beet 
growth, without it the beet grows little 
even though the soil contains a sufficient 
quantity of fertility in an unavailable 
state.—J. F. Wojta. 
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Few things are impossible to diligence 
and skill.—Samuel Johnson. 











Why not learn the improved methodsof in- 
tensive scientific agriculture at home? Not 
room here to tell of our fine proposition, 
— st < our many courses— 
Poultry, Truck, Fruit, 

— teck, Soils, etc.,—and how 

ou to farm your farm. Just send 

postal tal toda ay telling what line of farming 
interests you and receive the interesting 
particulars of our unique and practical 


school and our 
VALUABLE BOOKLET FREE 
“How to Make the Farm Pay More”’ 
More profit forthe farmer. Asafe way out for the city 


man. Students the world over. Just the opportunity 
you Want tegetahead. Writetoday. Easy terms, 


American Farmers School, 159 Laird Bidg ,Minneapeolis, Minn 











FOR INFORMATION AS TO LANDS IN 


The Nation’s []]]] 
Garden Spot- 


THAT GREAT FRUIT AND TRUCK 
GROWING SBCTION— 
along the 


JAtlantic Coast Line 
RAILROAD 


ia, Bord and South Carolina,) 
Alabama and Florida, — Ly 
Ros Work rida, sat. Recta Virginia 
ior Flo’ or 
Ala the Carolinas, 


Jacksonville, Wilsington N. N.C. 
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Abundant rainfall (4 n. per month) rich soil, mild win. 
ters, close Eastern markets. 10 acre farms $275. 
Write today for booklet “Country Lifein 
(134 pages) and low excursion rates. 
Address K. 


- '» Indus- 
Cc. &0. Ry. _Room 41, 


CIDER PRESSES 


i onteInaL. MT. GILEAD HY. 
ULIOC PRESS produces more cider 
ness less apples thas any other andisa 
BIG MONEY MAKER 
Bizes 10 to 400 barrels daily, hand 

or power. Presses for all pur- 
poses, also cider evaporators, 
apple-butter cookers, vine- 
4 Seaetygers. etc. Cata- 
We are manufac- 

a mn not jobbers. 
a yas PRESS MFG. CO., 
largest manufacturers of cider 


presses in the world.) 
117 Lincoln. Avenue. 


From the Peanut Fields of Virginia ¢ am) 

















Mount Gilead, Ohic 
















To the 
Thru the 6 Sou. ce wars thet coate . 
the S. A. L. Ry. You can be iesegentan 
‘raising fruits and vegetables, Land cheap, easy terms. 
Ideal climate, plenty of water. 2 to3 crops a year, net 
$500 to $1000 per acre in 

‘. on the West Coastof Florida. Bocklet 
Pride, Gen. Ind. Agt. 

ailway, 














CLOVER “*. TIMOTHY si'evet 


‘heapest oak Best Seed 
pam. Clover and Timothy mixed. so 5 we  # — 
sike, a great bargain. Most | wonderful hay and 
combination that grows. Write for FREE SAMPLE oad 
our large 76- page catalog describing this i grass 
mixture and be a = pane os cayaing you 
can sow and ridicu P- lore advance. 

. BERRY SEED CO., Boxsi9 CLARINDA, IOWA. 


FREE. ‘INVESTING FOR PROFIT” MAGAZINE. Send 
me your name and I wil! mail you this magazine 
absolutely Free. Before you invest a dollar anywhere— 
get this magazine—it is worth $10 a copy to any man 
who intends to invest 8 or more per month. Tells you 
how $1,000 can grow to 822,000—how to judge different 
classes of investments, the Real Earning Power of your 
money. This ~B ~~ months Free if you write today. 
rber, Publicher, 


R. 414, 28 dokeas ‘Blvd, - - Chicago 


FARMS WANTED. We have direct buyers. 
Don't pay commissions. Write describing property. 
naming lowest —— We br buyers locate desir- 
able prope merican Investment 
Associatio m4 Pala Palace Bids. , Minneapolis,Minn. 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN 


Equity in 10 acre fruit_ranch 2 miles from 


C City. Colorado. Write 
FRED P. HUBBERT, - RATON, NEW MEX. 
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A Voice from the Past. 
One of our subscribers saw this para- 
graph in Squibs from a Farmer's Note 
ook and sent us the following ancient 
sayings of Mencius: 
“Perhaps hundreds of years ago some 
Oriental sage predicted a day when the 
hill lands would cease to yield their in- 
crease and was laughed at because the 
soil was so rich it could not be ‘worn 
out.’ ” 
From the sayings of Mencius.— B. C. 
300. 
PART I. 
King 


BOOK I. 

Mang-tsze said to 
Leang: 

“If the seasons of husbandry be not 
interfered with, the grain will be more 
than can be eaten. If close nets are not 
allowed to enter the ponds, the fish and 
turtles will be more than can be con- 
sumed. If the axes and bills enter the 
hill forests only at the proper times, the 
wood will be more than can be used. 
When the grain and fish and turtles are 
more than can be eaten, and there is more 
wood than can be used, this enables the 
people to nourish their living and do all 
offices for their dead, without any feeling 
against any. 

“Your dogs and swine eat the food of 
men, and you do not know to store un 
of the abundance. There are people dying 
from famine on the roads, and you do 
not know to issue your stores for their 
relief. In your stalls there are fat beasts, 
in your stables there are fat horses. But 
pear people have the look of hunger, and 
n the fields there are those who have died 
of famine. This is leading on beasts to 
devour men. Is there any difference be- 
tween killing a man with a sword and 
with governmental measures? 

“If your majesty will indeed dispense 
a benevolent government to the people, 
sparing in the use of punishments and 
fines, and making the taxes and levies of 
produce light, so causing that the fields 
shall be ploughed deep, and the weeding 
well attended, and that the able-bodied, 
during their days of leisure, shall culti- 
vate their filial piety, fraternal duty, faith- 
fulness and truth, you will then have a 
people who can face with sticks the 
swords of the troops of Ts’in and Ts’oo. 

“Let mulberry trees be planted about 
the homesteads with their five acres, and 
people of fifty years will be able to wear 
silk. In keeping fowls, dogs and swine, 
let not their time of breeding be neglected, 
and persons of seventy years will be able 
to eat flesh. Let there not be taken away 
the time that is proper for cultivation of 
the field allotment of a hundred acres, 
and the family of severa] mouths will not 
suffer from hunger. 

“Let careful attention be paid to the 
teaching in the various schools, with re- 
peated inculcation of the filial and fra- 
ternal duties, and gray-haired men will 
not be seen upon the roads carrying bur- 
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What Franklin said, I say again— 
“Plow deep while sluggards sleep” —Big Ben 


Tuinc. Try Him on your Farm. 
See him at your jeweler’s today. Note 
his big jolly sunlike face—his great, 
strong keys that are easy to wind, 
his large, clean-cut hands and figures 
which make time-telling easy, even 
in the faint morning light. Hear Big 
Ben’s jovial voice—his whistle. 
You'll want him in your room and in 
the rooms of every farm hand on 
your place. Nine men will do the 
work of ten the first day he is used. 
Thus he’ll pay for himself. 


Farm-work goes like clock work 
when it is started on time each morn- 
ing. Run your farm as factories are 
run. Have a whistle start the work- 
day. Big Ben, the national sleep- 
watchman, will d/ow such a whistle 
for you—in other words, he’ll ring 
his tuneful bell at any time you say. 
Begin the work on schedule time each 
day, and you'll do a great deal more. 
More «work done, more money made. 

Some men get rich on farms and 
others fail. What is the reason? 
Most always it is this: —Some farm 


systematically and some do not. A community of clockmakers 


stands back of him-—Westclox, La 











The best system begins with the 
rising hour—start with getting the 
farm hands up on time. 

Bic Ben 1s Burct ror THAT ONE 


Salle, Illinois. If you cannot find 
him at your jeweler’s, a money order 
for $2.50 d to them will brin, 

him to you express charges woman 











dens on their heads or on their backs. It 
was never seen that the ruler of a state 
where these results were seen, persons 
of seventy wearing silk and eating flesh 
and the black-haired people suffering 
neither from hunger nor cold, did not at- 
tain to the royal dignity.” 

* ¢ ¢ 

Onions’ 

For a crop like onions, that require a 
great expense in hand labor, only land of 
the best quality, lying so that it is not 
subject to much wash in heavy rains, and 
nearly or quite free from coarse manure 
or rubbish, should be used. It will be al- 
most impossible to raise onions at a profit 
in land that is full of weed seeds. The 
soil should be quite firm, fall plowing be- 
ing preferable. The land should be made 
very level and smooth, and the earlier 
in the spring the seed is sown the _ better. 
The seed is sown in drills about one inch 
deep, dropping the seed so that there will 
be about 18 good seed per foot of row. 
In raising onions good seed is a matter 
of the greatest importance, not only as 
affecting the stand of plants, but also the 
quality of bulbs. The Red Wethersfield 
is one of the standard varieties. It is 
best, however, to consult the market 
where the crop is to be sold, in selecting 
the variety. Raising onions is one of the 
fine arts of market gardening, and a good }j 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
PUBLISHING COMPANY mn 

DES MOINES, IOWA M 

This is to certify that we guarantee to all subscribers to Successful Farming that they wil M 
receive fair and honest treatment from advertisers in Successful Farming to whose announce- NN 






ments they shall reply. In case of dishonest or unfair treatment on the part of any advertiser 
toward any subscriber to Successful Farming, we shall make careful investigat on and if the 
charges are sustained we guarantee to the subscriber that a fair and proper adjustment of the 
matter will be made. When you buy things advertised in Successful) Farming either direct or 
through the dealer, you take no chance. Everything advertised in Successful Farming is backed 
by the advertiser and by Successful Farming. 
This guarantee constitutes an insurance policy against dishonest or unfair dealing on the 
of any advertiser in Successful Farming toward any subscriber to Successful Farming. 
he only condition that we make is that the unfair dealing be definitely proven and that it be re- 
ported to us within thirty days from its occurence so that we may investigate the facts while they 
arefre sh. Keep this guarantee bond with your other valuable papers. 
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P.S. In order to make ourselves absolutely safe on this bond, we have refused in one year 
more than $50,000 worth of advertising because we coukd not afford to place this 
guarantee back of it. 
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sized book could be written on the im- 





portant details of the subject.—F. H. 8. 


Mention Successful Farming when writing to advertisers. 
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me 
Ry 
venient time for doing this 
f | $s us ly a day or two 
after t tree has been set in the orchard. 
Nex ils will throw out branches 
which 1 cut back and thinned or 
I s may be needed to properly fill 
ou ind form the tree, and the center 
leader throws out new laterals, from 
which two or three may be saved in the 
next year’s pruning to add to the frame- 
work of the tree. For one to perhaps 
three years more a center leader about 
12 to 18 inches long may be left each 
year to add more laterals to the frame- 
work before, after which this must 
be discontinued and the upward exten 
sion of the tre¢ discourag red in order to 
prevent it from becoming too tall and 
narrow 
In figure 1, we illustrated two three 
year old trees before pruning, the one on 
the right having the common and bad 
fault of a divided stem. These same two 
trees are shown after pruning in figure 
2. In the tree on the left the upper lat- 
erals are too long and the lower ones 
too short. The reason the lower ones 


were left so much shorter than they ought 
was because they were slender and 
In the tree on the right the later- 


weak 


ils and the center leader are about in the 
pl r proportion It will be noticed 
by refi rring again to Fig. 1, that on the 
tree which had two main stems one was 
entirely removed The part that there 
vas a divided stem made it impossible 
ge 1 top with the sides equally _bal- 
need is may seem by 1 ing again to 
Fig.1 This fault can be corrected, how 
I n aiter years | ypper tralning 
‘T center leader type of tree has the 
ge of being better adapted to self 
[It is less likely to be troubled 
ild in the top, or breaking down 
I load of fruit, and less likely 
to ffer from neglect than trees started 
nde é er systen It has the dis- 
udvantages of less sunlight for the fruit, 
land the greater tendency to become high. 
Che Center Leader system is best adapt 
led to the Mississippi valley states, es- 
pecially the upper ones, and is employed 
by ae in the more favorable apple 
growing sections, both BDast and West. 
CHANGING DIRECTION OF GROWTH. 
In \either system of training, trees 
which have a tendency to grow upright 
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g. = le 
} may made more spreading by cutting 
t in outside bud—within about one- 
fourth inch of it when cutting 
back ie laterals, while on the other 
hand, if inclined to be too spreading they 
may be made more upright by cutting 
to an inside bud. The branch from the 
last bud, if not injured by cutting too 
close to it, is usually the most rapid 


grower and will, at least start out in the 


direction of the bud, even though it turns 
to its natural direction hater. 
HEIGHT OF HEAD. 

The height of head usually preferred 
is about two and one half feet from the 
ground. In the more severe sections trees 
should be headed lower. By height of 
head is meant the distance from the 
ground at which the tree branches. 

LATER PRUNING. 

Most of the pruning after the form 
of the trees has been established con- 
sists of removing enough of the inside 
branches to prevent the top from becoming 
too dense, and cutting out branches 
which start across thecenter of the tree, 
limbs which rub, broken limbs, water 
sprouts, etc. Tops should never be heavily 













thinned in the upper Mississippi valley 










Judgment In 
Operating This 
Corn Planter 


You know your land best of any man 
--just what the soil will grow—just 
where bad ano good patches are in your 
fleid, up and down bill and in hollows, 
So we've made this corn planter to do 
for you what no other pianter made to- 
day can do, 
The driver by smal! hand lever in easy 
reach sets the machine to plant 2, 3 or 4 
“erneis to the hill. All done without 
Cnaage of plate or leaying your seat. Thus 
without stopping your team you can judge 
our soil in hollows and on Bilisead pliant 
Just the number of kerne's to grew best 
—for better corn— more uniform grew, 
much er yield per acre and bigger 
profits, This 


JANESVILLE 


1s also the best machine to change quickly 
for drilling close, for bi t, heaviestcorn 
yleids for BIG SILO CROPS to save feed- 
money for you. 
Absolute accuracy in drop — (and 
lants round kernels in mixed corn too). 
uble row,.combination check row and 
drill. Quick change of plates without wrench. 
Can use the Shoe, Stub or Disk Runners on 
the same machine. Spring lift for easy opera- 
tion. Numerous other special features and 
improven.ents all told in our Free klet. 


Write Postal ': 3.2 


our book about 
our Janesville No.7 Variable —, Planter 
and,if interested, free booklet on Janesville 
Riding Plows—Janesville Riding or Walking 

vators—Janesville Disk Cultivators—or 
Sosevise Disk Harrows, 


The Janesville Machine Co. 
35 Center St, Janesville, Wis. 




























AINSWORTH 





Seed Corn that Tests 95% to 100% 


This is our guarantee. Packed tn each crate or 
bag is aslip showing the actual germination test. 
Test the corn yourself 12 days. if not up to 
guarantee, return at our expense. We own 1000 
acres of the best corn land in the world. On these 
farms we grow our seed corn. Ours is one of the 
largest and unquestionably the most modern 
seed corn building in thecountry. Corn dried on 
racks; band picked three times. Corn allin plant 
by Nov. 12th. All standard varieties. Corn bred 
for high yield. VISITORS WELCOME. Send fer 
our big convincing catalog. FREE, Read our offer to 

y your railroad fare to visit us. See testimonials st=t- 
= that our corn has produced from 5 ‘to 25 bushels more 
than crib dried seed. Our prices are re je Address 
ows T. AINSWORTH & SONS 

A K, MASON CITY, ILL. 





















IN EVERY STATE 
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F FREE: 
“J. GC. Sea SEED EED CO., 


1420 West Sth St., 
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WISCONSIN 

PEDIGREE GRAINS | 


Wisconsin stands first of all the 
States in valuable new grains, 


Wisconsin Pedigree 
P The Mate — Barley of of Ge orld”’ for 
four consecutive years. t year for the 
first. Splendid large stock this year. " 


Kruger’s Blue Ribbon Spring Wheat 
Originated with Assemblyman Krueger of 
Wisconsin. Aw one first and two second 
— at 1908 ae Corn Exposition and first 
i 1909 show “milling contest open to the world. ’ 


Wisconsin Pedigree Oats 
Astrictly new oat of Prof. Moore’s bred at Wis. 
Ex. Station. To be introduced in 1913. Out- 
ag = oy sre all other oats as tested by members of 
Assoc. the past season. 


Wisconsin Pedigree Rye 
Originated at Wis. Ex. Station a of 12 
years ng. Longer heads, larger kernels § 
than the best other varieties yielding 23% more, % 
as reported by members Wis. Ex. Assoc 


World’ s Champion Winter Wheat 

The hi ced wheat in the yi. 
inal hai -- as exhibited by H. E. r oxtg. 
the Internaj ional sn Exposition in x De wold 
All Fine or $104 

Fer only 10¢ we will mail 

All Five for 10 f oz. each of the above, enough 
for a start, and our 88- page catalogue. / 

This offerie Werth Ten to any up-to- 
Gate farmer. With proper care the five packets will 
produce enough to ee ae farm in three years. 

Catalogue Pree i lection is not wanted. - 


L. L. OLDS SEED CO. 


Drawer y MADISON, WIS. 








































Let me mest yon, feoot face, 
is year, vid's 
Garden Manual—te tine facts 
about m-making that I've 
learned from years of contact 
with thesoil. Forma 2 grower 
myself—I w track ‘ore I 
beeen to sell seeds, and I’ve had 


CATALOG 


a, eupationen in doing both for over twenty 


years “and this Garden Manual of mine tells what 
learned. 


Let’s Get Acquainted Through 
My Book and Uncle Sam's Mail 


Out here most live-wire f epode of me 
because they've learned that ty 4 
you a win ree wan “$H 


you hl Keep on b bu efneld 
a do. Don't let distance stand 

the way—Uncle Sam's mails 
put us next door to each other, 
as it were. Just drop a card in 
the mail-box next time you pass 
it, and let's get acquainted. 


HENRY FIELD, eee 
Private Desk 4 

HENRY FIELD SEED co. 

Shenandoah, lowa 
























Over half miltion of these combinations sold. 
fa A. ~ 100 for trial test order—20 —, 
wd Lag earliest, bes! 

inter Header, sure header, fine. 

pan eipertocted Half Long, » best table sort. 
-——" Winter Clant, large, crisp, good. 

Sueumber, Family Favorite, favorite sort. 





Musk Melton, Luscious 

Watermeion, Boll's E , fine. 

Onion, gay weight 8 Sibee (000 bu. per acre. 

Parsnip, ong, smooth , sweet. 

_——_ ‘White wie tetclartona. crisp, tender, best. 

Eartiest in World, large, smooth, a 

Fan Sweetest Corman, fair, sweet, 

Flower Seeds, 500 sorts mis ed slarge p 
Tom Pumpkin. Makes finest pies. 
"s Clant Thick Leaf Spinach. None 










better. 
eeded on every table, 








unflower. 
Poss, & ‘on California Giants Mixed. 
at 37 FRE talog seut with each order, also FRER 
Coupon for 10ce.—good with 25e order. rite today. 
‘ot connected with any other seed company. 
Address, J. J. BELL SEED CO., Deposit, N. Y. 


SEED BOOK FREE 


108 show 
the best stock in Ve rable. Flower, 
Grass and Farm Seeds. itand Forest Trees. 
Small Fruit and Shrubs. nay direct. Save you 
agents’ profits, Get our Bargain Offers. Write today. 


GERMAN NURSERIES 
Box 25, Beatrice, Nebr. 
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Making the cut 
states, although they should not, on the 
other hand become dense. 

In cutting back it is always best to cut] 
back to a bud or to another limb. In) 
either case the growth of another limb 
will soon heel the wound. In cutting 
back to another limb the cut should al- 
ways be made right up close, in order 
that the wound will heal quickly and 
properly, and before it has a chance to 
rot. 


The method of making the cut is well 
illustrated in Fig. 3. An ideal cut would 
be even a trifle closer than this. Larger 
cuts would have to be made with pruning 
saws, but the same principle of cutting 
close would apply. 

All cuts an inch or over in diameter, 
and preferably down to three-fourths of 
an inch in the more severe sections, 
should be protected by painting them 
once a year until healed. Use a coat of 
very thick white lead paint. Grafting 
wax is also very good for this purpose, 
Fig. 4 shows thé painting of the wound 
made in Fig 3. 

For the first few years most of the 
pruning will usually be done during .the 
the latter part of the winter. March is 
the best month for the upper Mississippi 
valley states. 

As the orchard becomes old enough to 
bear fruit the relation of the pruning 
to the effeet on the wood growth and fruit 
production must be considered. Winter 
pruning encourages wood production. 
Summer pruning, usually done in June, 
encourages fruit bud formation, and fruit 
production. 


_ 


ENTUCKY 


GRAIN DRIL 


} Some dealer i in your town sells 

i the Kentucky Grain Drill. If not, 
write us and we will see that you 

} get what you want. 

|. The Kentucky will plant your 
seed as you want to sow it. It will 
put the grain in the ground at an 
even depth, an equal amount of 
seed in every furrow. The Ken- 


tucky will not choke, skip or clog. 
1 You can depend upon the Ken- 


tucky at all times and under every 
} condition. The Kentucky is light 
draft. It is built to last a lifetime, 
and will do so, if given proper 
care. The Kentucky Drill is ab- 
solutely guaranteed, and the guar- J 
anty is good. No matter what kind 
of a Grain Drill you want—Single } 
Disk, Double Disk, Hoe or Shoe 
—Plain Grain or Combined Grain | 
and Fertilizer—One-Horse up to 
the largest size—you can find it in 
the Kentucky Line. Send for Ken- 
tucky Drill Catalogue. Read it, 
Then go to your local dealer and 
insist on seeing the Kentucky Drill. J 








Reliable and Full of Life 
SPECIAL OFFER 


Made to bulld New Business. A frial 
will make you our permanent customer, 


PRIZE COLLECTION 400 


Teme eee 


Fe PeemAnTEED TO PLEASE. 
SEND 10 CENTS 


tp eoves ig elocios ot. sede and receive 
rane Pant oa su tolls all me as 
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Fig. 4. Painting the wound 














Complete line of B mens 
garden and orchard tools, 


BATEMAN M’F’G CO. .~ > 
Box 1172GRENLOCH, N. J. ° 


Ses 


Scientifically bred and grown 
exam aon’ before cratin 


on bestlandin U. 8. for maturing 
Corn Shipped on 
Write today for free <beautifully illustrated a 









dard Varieties. Each ear carefully 
picked and hung on wire hangers and 
Lo shelling. 





Seed, Germination perfect. All Stan- 
Co. Dept. 5, Mason City, in. 
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A Round-Up 


Since the government authorities 
have begun to “Round Up” a few 
of the men who have so long brought 
odium upon the name of honest 
labor, I have been urged by some 
editors to publicly define the reasons 
for my seven years’ newspaper cam- 
paign on the tyrannies of many Labor 
Union Leaders. 

Some men endow colleges. 
build libraries. 

Both educational. 

I preferred to devote to newspapers 
my contributions toward education, 
warning the people to protect them- 
selves against the greatest, most tyr- 
annical and dangerous trust this 
country has ever seen. 

Especially insidious and danger- 
ous, because its inner plans were not 
understood by the average citizen 
who, seeing no immediate slavery to 
himself, peacefully followed his own 
pursuits and blindly allowed the self- 
seeking Labor Leaders (7) to weave 
their web stronger as time went on, 
Not one word in my entire campaign 
has been uttered against peaceful 
trade associations. 

I have only tried to defend the sev- 
eral million honest and law-abiding 
workmen who protest against the 
bullying and abuse of those in 
power. 

No one seemed to sympathize with 
the few thousand widows amd orphans 
of the men murdered while faith- 


Others 


lash is the money forced from mem- 
bers to defend dynamiters, sluggers 
and murderers when caught. 

But let an honest workman, who, 
perchance, has been driven into “‘the 
union,” dare to disobey one of these 
‘orders” and he is taught a lesson 
through the slugging or dynamiting 
committees. 

The slavery of the honest Ameri- 
can workingman is pitiable when 
“closed shop” full control | is ob- 
tained by the tyrannical leaders. 

Now, observe the plan of this gang 
to govern men and affairs. 

“Organize” every trade. Insist 
on closed shop. Then use the power 
of numbers to induce government of- 
ficials to permit organizing all gov- 
jernment employes. Some of the 
joaths defining that the union rules 
| shall “precede Church, State and 
Family.” 

Then force Congressmen to pass 
anti-injunction laws ft: prevent 
courts from stopping proposed out- 
rages. 

Foree merchants to hire only 
“union” clerk and sell only “label” 
goods. Use union funds to support 
slugging and dynamiting crews to 
drive back the protesting ones or 
“remove” them. 

Of course, in carrying out the plan 
‘for complete control by the gang, 
some were caught. 

Whenever openly exposed the men 








fully trying to earn a living under | “higher up” immediately begin to 
jod’s permission but against the | assess members to protect the crim- 
“orders” of the “Labor Trust.” S0/inals and always rush into print 
{ tried to present their cause from | with loud cries and much mock sen- 
time to time. ltiment about “the brotherhood of 

The healthy average common citi-| man” and the “defense of the wage 
ten is perhaps deserving of at least| worker,” with such play upon the 
some of the inconvenience and loss|sympathy of the people they cover 
put on him from strikes and other) their own greed for fees and insane 
labor leaders’ tyranny as a reward | desire to read thelr names in the 
for his indifference. | papers. 

I knew years ago that the plan of | It would be tard to convince the 
this big labor trust was to ultimate-| widows of the twenty-one murdered 
ly gain control over every workman, | men in the Los Angeles tragedy, and 
clerk and employe in the U, S., in-| hundreds of others, that their hus- 
cluding farm hands and government bands received much benefit from 
“the defense of the wage worker,” 
“v 2 nor could they well understand such 

= pl. . poy —- working of that particular brand of 
SS Se Sa a ithe “brotherhood of man” scheme. 
which clearly show the intent. 

Late events have stripped the 

First. to harvest initiation fees, lamb’s coat from the body of the 
sometimes up to $100.00 each tO) . 16 and shown most clearly the ly- 
join the union. ling deceit and horrible portent un- 


employes. 


Next monthly dues, Say $2,500 | derneath, which I have tried time 
1 month in a town with 10,000/ and again to explain to the public. 
‘members” at 25 cents each. | Men who preferred to work and | 

Next, “fines” assessed for some i0-|sypport their families save been 
fraction of “rules.” |waylaid. Vingers chopped off, with 

Then the lash of the slave driver|the comforting assurance that “now 
came forth. Orders to strike; what| you can set type if you will.” Crow 
to buy; what not to buy; how to/bars and heavy weights dropped on 
vote; when to parade (to show| heads. Fathers beaten unconscious 
power); and to contribute from the|and many times crippled for life; lit- 


hard-earned pay envelope for strike tle homes blown up and many and 
benefits to other men forced into| many a corpse brought to tue des- 
idleness pending negotiations be-|titute family. 
tween crooked leaders (7?) and These are not “occasional cases.” 
crooked employers who hire said|Such crimes run literally into the 
leaders to call strikes on competi-| thousands, and judges and juries 
tive jobs, thus making the workmen/|have been threatened with death, 
kept idle while the chiefs) bribed, and witnesses slugged or put 
out of the way. 

In the Government 


tools, 


scrap for control or bribe money. 
One of the hardest strokes of the) 


cases now 


pending the witnesses must be 
guarded fnom the agents of the 
“Labor Trust” with its tentacles 
reaching to the most remote cor- 
ners of our country. 

Don’t permit yourself to be mis- 
led by .the vaporings of sentimental, 
drooling degenerates who assert that 
these murders are justified because 
“society” has oppressed workingmen. 

In no other country in the world 
are they paid as high, and as much 
earnest effort devoted to their wel- 
fare. Nor is there as abundant op- 
portunity in any other country in the 
world for workmen to gain fortunes, 

Our great railroads and industries 
are largely headed by former wage 
earners. 

These m.urders are instigated by 
that class of men, always in evidence, 
who hate success. They cooly and 
cruelly plan and execute assaults 
and murders to satisfy their own 
hate and, show their power over the 
slaves who dare protest. The night- 
ly talk of strikes, given In many a 
union meeting, develops the hate 
and murderous instinct which waits 
only for opportunity to carry out. 
| Take the Los Angeles case as an 
|illustration. The Times had with- 
stood about 16 years of all kinds of 
attacks not because its faithful em- 
|ployes were underpaid. They re-- 
|eeived wages higher than the unfon 
scale, but they refused to bow down 
and place themselves under control 
|of “the gang,” hence they were per- 
sistently assailed and finally 21 were 
murdered. These men only asked to be 
let alone to support their families, 
but union leaders determined to rule 
over them, hence the murders. 

The whole set-up of the leaders of 
the great “Labor Trust,” the Amert- 
can Federation of Labor, points to- 
ward a diabolically adroit plan to 
secure to those leaders complete con- 
trol over their own members who 
dare not protest, and also over all 
other workmen, legislators, congress- 
men, merchants and the balance of 
citizens. 

Think it over and you will see in 
part what the tyranny would be if 
they were permitted to completely 
carry out their plans. 


Now that the facts are known the 
people can protect themselves by 
refusing to do any act that would 
add power to this aggregation. 

Remember, any act! 

When their grip on the throat of 
honest labor is broken, working men 
can either select better leaders, or 
join some of the law-abiding trade 
organizations. 

Iwas not driven to write this 
series of articles by reason of dis- 
agreements with my own thousaud 
workmen. No troubles have arisen 
between us. 
| They have had fifty-two weeks a 
year steady work for u-%nv years, 
are a contented, high-gra:' class re- 
ceiving the best wages ii Michigan 
for like service, and prote: 1 from 
the frequent onslaughts of these 
“Labor Leaders”’(7?). 

Mr. Gompers has repeatedly an- 
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nounced in public that I sought to 
destroy all organizations of labor. 

This is in line with his regular 
habit of distorting facts. I have for 
a long time been a member of the 
National Association of Stationary 
Engineers and the National Trades 
and Workers Association, .. These are 
non-strike and peaceful organiza- 
tions which negotiate their trade 
agreements legally, with peace and 
honor. 

I have given to the Trades and 
Workers Association a $400,000.00 
home for their old members in fur- 
therance of an honest desire to help 
solve this most important industrial 
question, 

In addition, I have offered to con- 
tribute a quarter of a million dol- 
lars cash to help along a working- 
man’s movement, as defined in a let- 
ter sent Mr. Gompers Dec, 11th, 
1911. Copy herewith. 


December 1ith, 1911. 
Mr. Samuel Gompers, Pres., Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir:— Pa 

Press reports indicate that you 
are greatly depressed and harassed 
by fear and the disrepute brought 
on your Federation. 

The query has arisen whether you 
are big enough to sense the move- 
ment of a great Power waich guides 
humanity, and to conclude that the 
time has arrived when “Labor” 
should be honestly represented tn- 
stead of misrepresented. 

If the thought of truthful and/ 
earnest effort has come, and you 
honestly desire to etter, conditions 
for the wage” ’ may I tender 
to you an invitation to come out to 
Battle Creek for a conférence with 
the President of the Trades and 


Workers Association, Mr. J. W. 
Bryce? 
If you will permit it, your ex- 


penses will be paid from the time you 
leave Washington until you return. 


You will be put up at the Sani- 


thousands of self-respecting and law- 
abiding workingmen who are mem- 
bers under pressure, and who de- 
plore the tactics you and your as- 
sociates have employed and forced 
upon them. 

They want steady employment 
fifty-two weeks in the year and do 
not relish being forced by strikes 
into idleness pending the “ne- 
gotiations’’ between crooked labor 
leaders seeking bribes, and crook- 
ed employers who hire _ said 
leaders to call strikes on com- 
petitive jobs, thus making the work- 
ingmen tools kept idle while the 
chiefs scrap for control or bribe 
money. 


You will perhaps reject this pro- 
posal, believing that strikes are a 
necessary weapon to preserve the 
rights of workingmen. But the new 
way has been in very successful op- 
eration over two years and found to 
have more power than the old way. 


The honorable Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, The National 
Association of Stationary Engineers 
and the National Trades and Work- 
ers Association perfect trade agree- 
ments without strikes, secure the 
highest wages and yet preserve the 
respect and esteem of employers and 
of the members themselves. 
Workingmen are aroused to re- 
sentment from being forced to con- 
tribute from their hard earned pay 
envelopes to defend known sluggers 
and murderers, and to being heavily 
fined for not obeying the orders of 
leaders when they know those lead- 
ers are simply using them to insure 
complete dominion over the daily 
lives of the American workingman. 
He seeks to maintain his position 
as an honest, peaceful citizen and 
not to be forced to affiliate with and 
support thugs and murderers. 
Personally, I have only sincere 
and open denunciation for the past 
methods of you and your associates. 
Nevertheless, if you ave ready to join 
in an earnest and truthful step for- 


for the new day of peace with honor 
in the industrial field. 


Yours very truly, 
C. W. POST. 


No reply has been received. It 
seems evident the present Leaders 
will not accept any offer of indus- 
trial peace which takes from them 
the fees, control of workmen, and 
curbs their trust methods. 


When any combination either of 
Capital or Labor goes outside its own 
business and attempts to oppress, 
tyrannize, or forcibly dictate to 
others and thereby “restrains trade” 
it becomes dangerous and should be 
prosecuted. 

Talk about restraint of trade! 

All the capital trusts in this coun- 
try couldn’t bring about a minus 
fraction of the loss, inconvenience, 
misery and crime set in motion by 
strike conspirators. os 

The time has come when every 
home-owning patriotic citizen should 
|speak in most unmistakable terms, 
if liberty is to be preserved. 

Write President Taft asking when 
he will apply the law to the Labor 
Trust as well as the Capital Trusts. 

Then write your members of con- 
gress, telling them clearly that you 
will expect them to protect yourself 
and other common, everyday citi- 
zens by voting down the bills these 
Labor Trust Leaders are pressing to 
give them more control. 

One is a bill to prevent courts 
from issuing restraining orders to 
stop proposed acts of violence in 
strikes. Another is to allow labor 
leaders to restrain trade without be- 
ing subject to the law. 

You are one of a tremendous ma- 
act in your defense. 
jority but you must tell your public 
official your needs. Then they can 

Then question candidates and 
don’t accept any equivocal answers. 

Insist that trade organizations can 








ward for your members and will ac- 
cept this invitation in the spirit in| 





tarium for a week or ten days’ rest | 
and freedom from worry, as a guest, 
either of the Association or of my- 
self, as you prefer. 

When rested, let us consider the 
new movement for the workingmen 
of America, listed under the banner 
of the National Trades and Workers 
Association, free*from strikes, slug- 
ging, tyranny, fines, dynamiting and 
murder. 

Belonging to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor are hundreds of 


which it is givep, you will be most) 
welcome, and will be treated with | 
the greatest consideration we aire} 
capable of, and in addition I will) 
agree to contribute a quarter of a 
miilion dollars in cash to the new 
movement. 

The Trades and Workers now 
have a splendid $400,000.00 home to 
eare for their indigent members, and 
with the addition of the members 
of the American Federation of Labor | 
and its endowment we can merit the| 
support of the public, all working | 





be peacefully conducted and that no 
laws be enacted giving leaders ar- 
bitrary control over the masses. 

A few of the facts are now known 
and have been groven true. Many 
more’ will follow as the government 
investigation proceeds. Will you be 
patriotic and painstaking enough to 
write, talk and vote for your own 
safety? , 

My work in the way of public and 
expensive paid announcements on 
this subject is done. 

There’s a Reason, 
Cc. W. POST. 





Clean Up the Sugar Bush. 


When sugaring is, ended it is time to 


better be put off a few days until the sugar | 





begin spring’s work, but it will prove 
more profitable in the end to finish up 
the sugaring thoroughly before beginning 
a new line of work. 


Here and there we pass a sugar bush The sun shrinks them and the wind buf-| should be cut, piled and covered that it 


away along in summer where the buckets 
are still hanging on the trees or are 
turned bottom up on the ground and the 
spouts are still in the tree. Could we 
look inside the camp we should fin 
pails and tubs just as they were last 
used und the evaporator and heater with 
the dregs of the last liquid that was in 
them dried down and rusted. 

The absolute waste of this kind of man- 
agement would in a few years pay for a 
modern sugar outfit, if saved. Nothing 
is truer than the old proverb, “a penny 
saved is two pence earned,” for if the 
penny is wasted another must be earned 
to take its place. 

Even if other work is pressing it can 








q| breaks the hoops. 


do the spouts. 


as sugaring is over the buckets should 
be emptied, spout pulled and all carried | 
to the camp. 
oughly washed, scalded and dried and) 
then packed away. Q 
to take out and use the next season with- 
out loss of time in cleaning them. A 
rinsing to free them from dust is all they will | 
need. 


place is in condition to shut up for a} 
year, or extra help had better be hired to 
attend to either this or the other work. | 


Wood buckets if left hanging to the| 


and become sour and slimy. 


the rain 


fets them. They are a little better off| 
turned bottom up on the ground, but not 


Tin buckets rust, as| 
If the spouts are not) 





pulled, the new growth of bark heals 
them in and when they are pulled a 
fresh wound is made in the tree. As soon 


Here they should be thor- 


They are then ready | 


The tubs and pails, sap holders, etc., 
should also be put away clean and dry 
and above all the evaporator should be 
cleaned and dried as should all metal 
feeders, heaters, ete. The arch and chim- 


ltree catch the last thick, ropy sap, also| ney should be cleaned ready for starting 


a new fire and sugar wood for next year 


may be dry for the next year; sugaring 
may, often does, come with a rush and if 


much the sun warps the bottoms and| this work has to be done then the first run 


of sap is often lost or the rig used with- 
out mesh preparation, thereby entail- 
ing a loss of quality and sometimes quan- 
tity. Whenever possible, it pays to be 
what old people call forehanded, and in 


| nothing more than the sugar work. 


To one who has never tried it, the gain 
in care and cost of labor the coming year 
will be surprising.—H. Leigh Hunt. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


A man too busy to take care of his 
health is like a mechanic too busy to take 


jcare of his tools. 
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The number of inquiries which came to 


me shows that we will have to return to 
the matter of eating a good many times. 
While not a thing of the highest impor- 
tance in plan of life, it still does hold 

strong position in the mind of most 
peopl 

As a rule, people think they know how 
to eat right; their great trouble is to 
find » right things to eat. But the fact 
is if we really knew how to eat, we woula 
not need to pay half as much attention 
to the things we take into our mouths. 
And yet, you tell a man that he does not 
know how to eat his food, and he will 
flare up and perhaps say you are a big 
fool; still, | am going to venture it, even 
if I get licked for doing it. Very few peo- 
ple do know how to take food properly. 
If they do, they have a wonderfully poor 
way of showing it. 

Not so many months ago I sat down 
in a big city restaurant at dinner time. 
They had strawberry shortcake. It was 
good, no mistake about that, and it tasted‘ 
good to all of us. But some of the men 


there just about swallowed it whole! One 
man in particular took the biggest mouth- 
fuls of any man, it seems to me, that I 
ever saw eat. The next moment it was 
gone. And the rest of the folks were 
about as bad. They did not chew their 
victuals at all. 

No wonder we have 
all sorts of bowel troubles. 
folks are about the same. We come in 
from our work, tired and hungry. Food 
tastes good and we just mow it away— 
bread, potatoes, meat, pie, cake, hot coffee 
or tea and ice cold water. Then we get 
right up and go to work again, no time 
to give the food a chance to digest. 

The end is sure. For awhile we can 
stand it, but the day comes when we have 
to step up to the captain’s office and set- 
tle. Nature will not always put up with 
such abuse. We die or are invalids for 
life. All for lack of time to eat. God 
help us to learn how to eat! 

How shall we do it? Use common 
Just say to yourself when you sit 
“Now, I am here to 
enjoy this food. I need it to keep my 
body in the best possible condition. My 
very life depends on it, and to get the 
most good out of it, I must not hurry. 
I must chew every mouthful till it swal- 


appendicitis and 
And farmer 


sense. 
down to the table, 


lows itself. No matter if there are a 
dozen things that need attention. If I 
can’t eat all I want, I will eat what I 


do eat like a man and not like some raven- 
ous beast.” Half the amount taken that 
way will do us more good than twice the 


quantity swallowed ig chunks. What a 
burden it must be to the stomach and 
bowels to take care of such a load! How 
can we expect to escape pain as the 
great mass we have fairly bolted works 
its way along the digestive tract! But 
we can master this habit It will take 
time and we will have to bring ourselves 
up standing a thousand times, but it will 
pay the best of anything we do. 


EATING. 
pains in eating has 


SENSIBLE 
Food that we take 


the finest taste of any ever taken into the 
mouth. We never get half the pleasure 
we might out of eating. Well-chewed 
food is delicious beyond description. It 
may be the very plainest of food, but if 
we masticate it well it satisfies the ap- 
petite as no food ever did be fore. Less 
of it will be needed, too, to keep up the 
odily strength. There will be absolutely 
10 need to take pills or any other form 
f physic if we eat this way. We never 
vill have any digestive troubles due to 
faulty eating: that is a positive fact. We 
need never be afraid of appendicitis: it 
will not come near us We lessen our 
chances of cancer a thousand fold, and 
if our food be clean, simple and well 
cooked the likelihood of that disease is 
still further greatly reduced Would it 
not pay to reform in this way? Pay? 
It would add years to our lives and make 
life sweeter and happier and more blessed 
than any other one thing we could do. 

WHAT IMPROPER EATING LEADS TO. 

If there is anything I do want to steer 
clear of it is being a crank about any 
part of my work, and especially in re- 


Eating is 


gard to this matter of eating. 


| really such a small part of living. Or it | 
ought to be, and it is to the man and 
woman who live right. To be all the 
time thinking about eating is one of the 
worst things in this world. We ought 
to give it attention, but not make it a 
life object. When we rise to the place 
men ought to occupy on this subject, we 
will see that the purpose of eating is to 
glorify the One who made us and take 
with the deepest gratitude all He sends 
us, down to the minutest portion of our 
daily food, and turn it into brawn and 
brain, life and spirit, so that we wil! be 
just what He wants us to be, pure, ear- 
nest, happy and helpful in the places 
where we have been placed. 

But we never can reach this high 
standard and eat food that is not right, 
or good food that is not cooked right. I 
know this puts a big burden on the women 
folks who do the cooking. But it is a 
fact that poor cooking and wrong eating 
have turned many a man into a brute. 
Why, I can tell you of men who are as 
cross as a sore-headed bear from morning 
till night. They never speak a pleasant 
word to anybody, especially their own 
wives and children. They grump and 
growl around all the time. The old dog 
slinks away when they come, the horses 
lay back their ears and look as mad as 
hatters and as scared as a chipmunk when 
a gun goes off. These men don’t get much 
comfort out of life—how could they? 

But you take those same men and give 
them good food properly cooked and show 
them how to eat like human beings and 
they will soon be changed men. Their 
very faces would show it. They would 
smile and have a kind word for other 
folks: they would see that the world is 
not going to the dogs and they would 
be healthy, happy, strong members of 
society. 

Is this fancy?- Not a bit of it. I 
have seen just sich changes worked out 
in men. And it does seem to me if I 
were a woman I would certainly work 
hard to learn how to cook—not just how 
to make good pastry, but how to prepare 
good, pure, wholesome food, such as people 
ought to put into their stomachs. re 
certainly could be no higher ambition than 
to do this. 

AND THEN, THE BOYS AND GIRLS. 

But there is another side to this, and 
one that counts immensely in the progress 
of civilization. There is no doubt what- 
ever in my mind that the lives of our 
young people are shaped to a greater ex- 
tent than we know by the food they eat. 
In our own family I have seen the chil- 
dren made cross and peevish, half sick 
and out of sorts generally, just by having 
too much meat to eat. or awhile in 
the fall of the year after we began to 
have fresh meat, we used to eat pretty 
freely. It would be only a few days be- 
fore the little chaps would begin to show 
signs of not being well. When we woke 
up to the fact that it was too much meat 
and shut down on it, there would be a 
speedy improvement. 

Overeating of other things will do the 
same thing. Too much pie and cake, too 
much candy—any of those things will 
quickly upset the whole digestive appar- 
atus. What a fearful thing to think of 
that we are sending our young folks out 
into the word with habits that may 
hamper and cripple them all their lives 
long. And wrong eating will certainly 
do it. There is no better way to insure 
a coming generation of healthy, right- 
minded citizens than to see that they 
live right when young. Could there be 
a higher calling than this? I would like 
to feel that I have been able to say 
some word that would awaken the thought 


of the people on this subject. Then I 
should feel that I had not lived for 
nothing. 

And I mean to try it! 

> “> Oo 
Forget Your Grievance. 

Never make a _ pet of a_ grievance. 
There are some who would feel lonely 
without a grievance to coddle. They are 
like the old lady who was cured of in- 
somnia after being a sufferer for many 
years. As she paid her pbysician’s bill 


she said gravely, “Seems to me you owe 
me something for takin’ away my inter- 
est in life.” Look out if you find you 
are in danger of making your chief inter- 












est in life a grievance.—F. H 
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Why Rent a Farm 


and be peg y to your landlord most of 

profits! Own your own 

ne Secure a Free Homestead in 

Manitoba, Saskatchewan or A|- 

berta, or rehase land in one 

of these districts and bank a 

profit from$10.00 to $12.00 
Sp aapouvers’s year 


ay 8 ry rehased three 


an acre bas recently 
at 625.00 an acre. 

The weetnes ¥ es on 
advance. You can 


Become Rich 


by cattle raising, dairying, mixed farm- 
SF sacereines gro 




















and pre-emption 
areas,as well as — 4 eed 
and com w prov 
or millions. 


ee climate, 
schools and churches and 
ay rates, descriptive litera. 


Last Best West,” bow to reach the 
and other particulars, write to 
Canada, 


Bup’t of Lmmigration, Ottawa, 
or to Canadian Gov't Agent. 
W. V. BENNETT. Bee Bidg, Omaha, Neb 
E. T. HOLMES, 815 Jackson St, St. Past, Minn. 
c. J. 


BROUGHTON 412 Morchaste Lean & Trost 
Bidg, Chicago, I 
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N°4.°°6 5. FRONT ST PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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& DAIRYMAN S PARA- 
year of great crops 
and profits, Illustrated literature 
describing our ~~ —e at — to 
$15 per acre, on eas 
free. Write LAND AGENT c. Ts > 
P. Co.. 94 Weoilvin Sie 
DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


“MORTGAGE- LIFTER" 


The best 100-day Corn } 
existance. Bigg 





Aitkin cen een 
Dis 









the market. Growsany- 
where and stands wet or dry weather better than any 
other. Send for Free Sample and big 100-page Seed Book. 








AACHIAS’ SEED STORE, Box 46 SEDALIA, mo.) 
Cash For Your Farm or Business buyer 


and seller together, no matter where located. If 
want to buy or sell, address FRANK P. CLEVELA D. 
1264 ADAMS EXPRESS BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Wide-awake Sons of Farmers Wanted 
to sell live stock specialties; liberal commission and 
exclusive territory. Write 


F. 8. Burch & Co., 64 W.Ulinois 8t,, Chicago, Ml. 


ABUNDANT WAT- 
Wreming! Ideal Colony Fi SMS oes 


ae prices 
wromine DEVELOPMENT CO. CHBYENNE, WYOMING 
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growers to make money, 


$25 an acre. 2 cropsa year. 


Just look at this corn. Some of these stalks have 3 ears. Can 
you beat corn like this anywhere? What would you have to pay 
for land that would grow corn like this in the northern corn belt? 
You can buy all you want of this kind of corn land in Arkansas 
and Louisiana at from $25 to $50 an acre. 


The big river bottom plantations are being cut up into smaller 
farms. No where is there another such a chance for com 








You would be more than satisfied with this land if you only got one big corn crop a year, but you can get two 
—one corn and the other potatoes, oats, cowpeas or other similar crops. 


Corn, Cowpeas and Potatoes yield $106 an acre a year 


Mr. S. W. Day, a native of Iowa, raised 50 bushels of corn, 6 bushels of cowpeas, and 90 bushels of potatoes 
to the acre, this past yeagron his farm near Alexandria, Louisiana. These crops brought him $106 an acre. 
It cost him $25 an acre to make them, leaving $81 an acre net profit. 
Mr. Day’s neighbors are also doing wonderful things, for it is easy for a good farmer to succeed where the soil 
is so rich, the growing season so long, the rainfall abundant and so sure, that dhere has never been @ crop 


failure from drouth. 












Not only do these corn growers get big yields, but they get 
big prices, too. The big export market of New Orleans is 
near at hand, and Louisiana corn brings about 10¢ a bushel 
more than northern corn because it contains less moisture 
and is ready for export as soon as it is harvested. 

Prof. H. M. Cottrell, an expert of national reputatiens 
formerly Professor at the Kansas and Colorado agricultural 
colleges, and now Agricultural Commissioner of the Rock 
Island Lines, has made qa very areful inspection of 
many of these corn lands, It is Prof. Cottrell’s expert 
opinion that no where in America is there a better oppor- 
tunity open for corn growers to make money than there is 
in these Arkansas and Louisiana corn lands. 

Better look into this proposition at once. If you are renting, 
your rent money will quickly pay for a better farm in 


Arkansas or Louisiana; if you want a place for the boys you 
can buy them one of these rich river bottom farms, as 

or better than yours, for one sixth the cost. 

You will find this southland a delightful and exceedingly 
healthful place to live. The ove: - are good neighbors. 
Rural Free Delivery, Telegraph, Telephones are everywhere; 
good markets are cei ta are shipping in farm produce 
because the local supply is not equal to the demand. 

You owe it to yourself to investigate this at once. If you 
are interested, drop me aline saying how many acres you 
would want; whether you Own a farm at present, and how 
many acres. You will be given careful, personal, individual 
attention, and the best unprejudiced advice as to where and 
how to get one of these splendid corn land farms at a price 
much below its actual worth. 


Book on Scientific Corn Raising, FREE. 





nm ™ pm 


L. M. 


Prof. Cottrell’s book, “‘How to Double the Yield of Corn,” is the result of years of experience, — 
and study. It is worth dollars to any farmer who will read it and follow the advice it gives. 
havea copy free, if you will write me today. 
telling more about these wonderful corn lands. 


The statements herein made have been fully investigated and can be absolutely relied upon. 
Allen, Passenger Traffic Manager, Rock Island Lines, 497 LaSalle Station, Chicago 


Sa 


I will also send you a book written by Prof. 








John Sebastian, Third Vice-President 





Raising Fertilizer. 

A man who works just as hard as any 
one else came to buy apples of me the 
other day and gravely argued that it 
didn’t pay to buy high grade fertilizer, 
that the crops didn’t justify the expense. 
I pointed to my corn field. “See that 
corn?” I asked. “Yes,” he said, “Just 





as good corn as I ever saw raised.” 
“Well I wouldn’t have had it, but for 
the fertilized: crops before it.” Then he 
insisted that clover seed at six dollars 
a bushel was too high to buy; but I told 
him that clover seed at any price was 
not too high for the real farmer to buy 
but when I told him of buying clover 





seed to turn under green next year when 
knee high, he looked at me in horror. 
It is just that system of stingy, short- 
sightedness that is the ruin of the land. 
There is an apparent waste that is 
really beneficial; and sowing .cloyer seed 
_— surest—C. EB. Davis. Alleghaney Oo., 
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of superior quality 

aughan's Flower Bulbs & Roots 
juce ts that are sure to 
lorists and pie 








Bulbe, comprutans 
Pinks, Yellows and Lilacs, in an even. 
well-proportioned mixture, also 1 ounce 

sera or Voughan"s Spencer Sweet Pece, 


our catalogue, 26c. 
VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE 
Barclay 


$1 W. Randolph 8t.Chicago % St. N.Y. 





















GARTONS OATS 


60 to 90 Bushels Per Acre 


Gartons new breed of oats—"'President*— 
is the heaviest yielding ony known. Even pater 


than our famous “ neh S 
Guaranteed equal to Sapien Backed by “The 
Guarantee That Binds.’ igh qpalastins -~ 
ity—vigorous root action— medium earl 

to suit climate — withstands extreme 

and excessive heat — produces immense yield — 
sound, full berries—exceptionally thin skin— 
guperior milling quality — great rust resister, 
Write today for Gartons free “Book of the Farm." 


Here is Gartons Astonishing Offer 
Bend 10 cents for an assortment of 10 different 


varieties Gartons Pedigreed Field «, in- 
cluding a sample pocket of of President Oate and 
@ coupon good for 2c worth of seeda. 


Garton-Cooper goss Co. 
32 First Street Sugar Grove, Ill. 


PPyhioenix Aen Jac ees 


~ Sixty Years the National Standard— 
/ * are growing — nay — bearing in every 

State in the Union, also in Canada and 
Mexico, Produced on 600 acres—rich Llinois 















land—no branches—all oom ” grown. 
Trees, Small Fruits, Roses, Shrubs, Plants—the 
best of everything for Lawn, Garden and Orchard. 
DEAL DIRECT— we pay freight, sale 


errival. Save you one-half Write for 36-page Book 
No. %. Tells you what and how to plant — mailed free. 


PHOENIX NURSERY CO., Bloomington, Illinois, 

















1 grow Strawberry, 
Raspberry, Blackberr 


and other small fruf 


Piants, Grape vue 
Shrubbe ry etc yF 
catalog tells the truth ‘cn 


and quotes fair prices for 

good stock trueto name. If 

interested, write Lie. 

We w. 

7S market Street, Mee isiesy, ma. 
Prices bound to 
be higher later. 
Buy before ad- 


vance and save money. Write today for special low 
price and free samples of our Pure lowa Grown 











is The 
Time to Buy 
Grass Seed. 


Re w Crop Kecleaned Tested Clever and Tim- 
othy See Itisto pour is interest to write us now. 
A.A. Berry Seed Box119 Clarinda, lowa 





7 
RAY Firip cxors. 


P' jo whitewashing ‘n most 
rapid wey. Satisfaction -t— y ‘SROWN'S 


MAND OR 

power’ Auto-Sprays 
No. 1, shown bere, le Stted with Auto Pop Norsle— 
does work of 3 .cdlnary e)reyers. by Ea- 
periment Stations and B*) \\0) others. 4) styles and 
siees of band tad power sprayers—also cee 
end velusbis opreytng guide in cur Free -. 
Write postal new 


SEED CORN 


Tested and guaranteed. Our catalogue gives actual 
photographs of the different varieties. It is free. 
Ask for free samples of oats and corn 


Cc. C. VALE, R. 18, NEW CARLISLE. OHIO 


STRAWBERRIES 


200 FINS Sen. Dunlap i for o. ~ mS 5 a al 
Illustrated book, Tell bow to p 

strawberries THE WILDHAGEN wrk 
BERRY BEDS, R.4, WATERLOO, 1OWA 
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| Spring Feeding. 


The condition of the bees and their 
stores at this season of the year is per- 
haps paramount in bee-keeping. The first 
signs of the spring are appearing and the 
days rapidly nearing when the bees will 
start warm weather activities, such as 
cleansing flights, cleaning out of the hive 
and gathering pollen from the early wil 
low and maples. 

Just before this season it is often im- 
portant to feed in order to tide the bees 
over until they can gather nectar from 
flowers. One of the best methods for 
doing this is the use of the Boardman en- 
trance feeder, shown in the illustration. 
It enables the feeding of thin liquids, best 
for stimulative purposes, and is handiest, 
whether the bee-keeper uses frame hives 
or still keeps bees with the old box hive. 





This feeder is easily made by the > 
of a piece of 2x4, cut six inches long. 

one side of this, at each edge tack a a . 
of 3-8 wood, one-half inch in width and| a" 
the length of the block. A similar strip 
should be nailed across the block at one 
end, between the first two strips. Then 
cut a piece of 3-8 wood, the exact size 
of the block, and nail it over the strips. 
This makes a rectangular space on one 
side of the block of 2x4, open at only 
one end. Turn the block over and, meas- 
uring 1 1-2 inches from the end where 
the opening is, cut away the 2x4 on the 
opposite side down to the 3-8 strip. With 
an extension bit bore a hole large enough 
to admit the end of a fruit jar in the 
3-8 wood, having the center of the hole 
equadistant from each end of the block. 

With such an arrangement, which can 
be made from the shop scrap of most 
farms, the cover of a fruit jar may be 
nerforated with 25 or 30 tiny holes, the 
cover placed on a jar filled with syrup 
and inverted into the opening of the 
block. The jar will rest on its shoulders, 
lack of air in the jar making the 
seepage of syrup slow enough so that} 
the bees may take it away as fast as it 
appears. The 3-8 projections of 1 1-2 
inches on the block may be pushed under 
the entrance of a hive and pushed in 
until the feeder block is snug against the 
hive front. ‘Thus the bees may be f 
and with the entrance properly lessened in 
the spring, only the bees within the hive 
may reach the feed. 

Great care must be taken in feeding 
in this manner, else the bees outside will 
be attracted by any syrup spilled about | 
the hive and robbing started. Weak col- 
onies may thus be destroyed in a few min- 


utes’ time. Care should be taken not to 
get the holes too large in the can cover, 
else the syrup will come away faster than 


the bees can take care of it, and run 
out onto the ground in front of the hive. 
This is a great attraction for robbers. 

An excellent syrup may be made for 
use in this feeder by mixing equal parts 
of granulated sugar and boiling water. 
The sugar should be dropped into the 
water in small quantities, the water being 
stirred industriously in the meantime. 
This aids in making the solution. If pe 
solution is made on the stove, the tem 
perature should never be allowed to 180 | 
degrees Wahrenheit or the sugar will 4 
scorched .and the mess spoiled. Neve 
attempt to feed scorched sugar to on 
as it invariably brings disastrous results. 

Feeding in early spring has another 
purpose than increasing the stores of a 
colony, and that is stimulating egg laying 
and brood rearing. Most bee-keepers con- 
sider a syruv thinner than equal parts 
of water and sugar to be best for this. 
Handling the sweetened water seems to in- 











crease brood rearing to a remarkable ex- 
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Grapes, Blackberries, 
Raspberries, 
best 


we give you 10 kernels grown from 
the the $380 Pi Prize corn (10 ears) of the National 

Show. Your only chance to get this prize 
~My 25 yeara in business. Sell direct. = 

















Fruit and Vege 
table Packages 
and Growers’ Supplies of al! kinds. 
Write for free money-stving catalogue 
and price-list. 

Largest Factory of its Kind in the Country. 


MEW ALBANY BOX AND BASKET CO., Box129, Hew Acsant, lus. 


Fruit Trees $6.48 for 100 | 


We grow the trees we sell ond quar. 
antee them true to name, 

dug, free from scale. If you want 
the best trees at wholesale prices 
write for Sree. illustrated catalog. 
Established 26 years. acres. 
Capital $60,000. 

Maloney Bros. & Wells Co. 


Box 24 Dansville, N. Y. 























GRAPE VINES 


Best varieties for vnsgars and 
lions of vines for sale. Our free 4 P FR yr 
BOOK 


instruction for planting, cultivating and prun- 

i e ot Of + -| = ft fruits § the 

a growers vines and sma n 
country, ©. 8. HUBBARD O0.. 2, Fredonia, M. ¥. 


a reputation for 
Send for our Free 
F. URSERI! 
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tent. Too much water in syrup, however, | 
is detrimental, for the bees waste too 
much time and labor getting it evaporated 
to the proper consistency. This is done| 
by the currents of air which circulate | 
through the hive as the result of the 
rapid vibration of the bees’ wings, and 
takes up the water in vaprous form, as 
the wind takes up water off the earth’s 
surface. Where a colony has plenty of 
stores, a pint a day of thin syrup, fed) 
slowly through the entrance feeder, has 
the desired effect for stimulation ef brood | 
rearing.—Kennith Hawkins. 
¢ ¢ ¢ 
Top-Working Peach Trees. 

The fruit grower cannot afford to give 
trees space in the orchard, cultivate and 
care for them, if they give him no ade- 
quate return for his space and labor. 
Therefore, if he has any trees that are 
not bearing sufficiently, or if they are 
bearing inferior fruit, the best thing to 
do in most cases is to top-work them; 
that is, to bud them to a better variety. 

Here is a method which, if worked 
out properly, will give good results: In! 
the winter or early spring, before the 
buds start, cut all but one of the limbs 
back to within three feet of the stump; 
leave this one limb on the south side to 
shade the tree, thereby preventing sun 
scald and to use up the surplus sap. 

Dyring the following summer those 
limbs that were cut back will put out 
an abundance of long, stout shoots. 
Then, when the times comes in early Au- 
gust, all those shoots that are large 
enough can be budded. 

The process of budding is very simple. 
It consists in cutting with a sharp knife 
a slit lengthwise in the bark and an- 
other crosswise at the upper end of the 
first slit. Onen up the bark and after 
cutting a bud from the scion of the 
variety desired slip it down inside the 
bark and wrap it neatly with raffia. In 
cutting the buds start cutting about half 
an inch below the bud and come out 
about a quarter of an inch above it. 
Choose scions from healthy trees that are 
known to bear well. 

In about ten days the wrappings should 
be removed so as not to choke off the 
sap in the shoots. Then the following 
spring those shoots should be cut off just 
above the buds, and all other growths 
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At Last—A Comfortable Motorcycle— 


THE NEW ‘ 


Harley-Davidson 


“The Silent Gray Fellow."* 


fortable as any other motorcycle 
For four years the Harley-Davidson 
world’s official record for econonty. 
more races, more hill climbs 
contests than any other 
Nevertheless, the Harley-Davidson 








greatest invention of Mr. Wm. S. 
Harley, the world’s foremost motor- 
cycle designer and engineer. This 
ingenious device has done away with 
the hard pedaling or the necessity for 
running alongside the machine, and per- 
mits the Harley-Davidson to be started 
like an automobile. Send for catalogue. 


Sectional view of 
Full Floteing Seat 


_ Harley-Davidson Motor Co., 444 A St, Milwaukee, Wis. 
B 
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kept 1ubbed off except those from the 
buds. 

After a season or two the limb that 
was left for shade can be removed. Thus 
a new top of the desired variety will re- 
ward the grower for his extra pains.— 
Arthur A. Macelwane, Ottawa Co., Ohio. 

° % 
Co-operation. 

In fesponse to your request I have 
noted a few points in regard to co-opera- 
tive effort on the part of the tillers of 
the soil. 

It may be said to be a big topic; and 
it may also be said that it is worn thread- 
bare, even to a frazzle, and nothing new 
can be said or written of it. 

Our Produce company, of which I am 
a member, gets a rebate from the com- 
mission men of 2 per cent. That 2 per 
cent makes more than $100,000 dollars 
annually to our members. But of one 
thing I am quite sure. The commission 
men as a general thing do not lose the 2 
per cent. We get the 2 per cent in one 
way or in one hand and lose it in anoth- 


Get double speed at single cost 


with 
Planet Jr 2-row Cultivator 
“‘It’s the greatest general purpose implement on the farm’’, writes an Ohio 
farmer of Two-Row Pivot Wheel Cultivator, Plow, Furs 
rower, and Ridger. No other implement in large crops saves as much 


time, labor, and money. 

Think of the saving in cultivating perfectly at one time 
2 rows of potatoes, corn, beans, etc. in rows 28 to 44 inches apart! 
Simple and works like a charm in check and crooked rows, and 
in rows of irregular width. Never leaves open furrows next to 
plants. Cultivates crops up to 5 feet high and covers 2 furrows 
Designed by a 











of manure, potatoes or seed at one passage. 
practical farmer; fully guaranteed. 


FREE! 4,°422¢¢, illustrate 


farm and garden book! 


It’s full of valuable information for every 
farmer and gardener and includes a description of 55 
latest-improved tools for all crops. 

end postai for it today! 


Allen & Co 


Box 1108B. Philadelphia Pa 





er way. 
You can’t head off a dishonest man, 
not if you do any business with him. The 
only way to head him off is to have noth- 
ing to do with him. If the concentrated 
wisdom of our Produce company is not 
able to devise some plan to secure fair 
and just returns I shall be disappointed. 
It is not a theory that confronts us but 
a condition. Our people are generally 
able to survive the drouth, the flood, the 





The “Pulverator” Makes Better 


Seed Beds 





Wonderful NEW Principle. 


In One-Half the Time Cultivates, Pulverizes, Levels 


and Packs. All at once. Saves Plowing, Work, Time 
and Money. Write for FREE literature. Address 


NAYLOR MFG. CO., - - Box 4{, Plano, 












numerous insect pests, the frost, etc. that 
imperil our crops from time to time, but 
they are not able as yet to flank the 
middle men. 

More than a million dollars are 
snatched from the pockets of our people 
every year, and it does not go to the con- 
sumers either.—A Co-operative Member. 

oo > ¢} 

Simple diet is best, for many dishes 

bring many diseases.—Pliny. 









| Of the choicest vegetables and most beautiful flowers? If so, it may prove of mutual interest if 


] 178 pages that is intensely interesting to every one who gardens either for pleasure or profit. Shall 
i we mail you a copy? If so, wha 
} is i 


is known the world overas syn- | 
onymous with The Best Seeds |} 
That 1 Are You willing to 









rice for select 


Name 





pay a fair 








you 
] write to-day (a postal card will do) for THe 1912 Burpex ANNUAL. This is a bright new book of I 

















s, W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO.., Philadelphia 


your address? Our address 
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Plain Facts About Ginseng 


By Edwin Anthony 





PLAIN FACTS FOR BEGINNERS 


About eight years ago my attention 
was called to an advertisement on the 
subject of Ginseng. After pondering the 


matter with the help of my wife for sev- 


eral days, I decided to invest $5 for 56 
plants I prepared a bed 4x8 feet 
planted the roots, and was glad to see 
14 of them come up the following spring. 
I sent to a company the following fall 
buying 268 plants and about that many’ 


I than began to dream of 
making mene thousands of dollars on 
my back lot, advertisements read, 
but I found it was a slow process. 

I had the to pass up a prop- 


seeds for $2! 
as some 


good sense 


osition from a New York seedsman to pur- 
plants 


chase yearling from him at $10 





GINSENG 
PLANT 


a hundred, he in turn to buy back at ma 
turity five years old, dried, at $8 a pound. 

If I had accepted such a gracious privi- 
lege after all my work and expense, build- 
ing shade, planting and digg'ug 1 doubt 
if I could have “broke even,” as we say. 


I give this experience, for I kncw how 
the get-rich quick prposition heats the 
blood and reason refuses to act intel- 


ligently 
There are people today with a few dol- 
lars saved up, and they read one of these 


jdo not blow my shade away, 
do not break in and steal. 


| this 


and thieves 


Mr. Maravoshi Tomiige, 
seng, administration bureau, finance de- 
partment of Korea, spent several weeks 
last year in the United States studying 
our method of raising ginseng, stating 
that in China a disease has developed 
which has wrought havoc with the crop 
there. 

I might mention different diseases which 
attack the plant in this country, killing 
whole gardens, but it is the intention of 
article merely to put beginners, or 
those who are temporarily entering this 
industry (and they are many) on their 
guard. Do not be deluded. There is more 
work about it than you may realize: 
to fight, an outlay of money 
each year for a number of years, watch- 
ing and waiting. 

Some of you who read this article are 
perhaps planning to start this spring o- 
next fall. If you do, I do not want you 
to pay extravagant prices, such as I 
paid. Even today, I have read some very 
high price lists. You can get from reli- 
able ginseng nurseries pure American root 
parentage at approximately the follow- 
ing pric es: 

Two year old roots @$20 to $25 a thou- 
sand. 

1 Year old roots $10 to $12 a thou- 
sand. 

Germinated seeds @ $1.25 a ihousand. 

New seed @ $1.00 a thousand. 

Remember there are brokers in this 
business who may buy out gardens here 
and there that are diseased, selling it may- 
be at what looks like a bargain, but 
they are dear at any price. 

This plant requires six years time to 
mature from seed to market, and seven 
years would be more profitable as at the 
present the trade demands large roots. 

Many people approach me with a ques- 
tion like this: “That stuff is worth $9 
or $10 a pound isn’t it?’ At present gin- 
seng is not in demand, on account of the 
strife in China, as that is where all the 
American ginseng is sold; but some weeks 


expert of gin- 


diseases 











glaring advertisements telling about the/ago the best quotations I could get was 
thousands of dollars you make in your] $450 to $6 a pound, according to shape 
back yard, but it does not mention the|/ ang quality. I write from the standpoint 
work, expense and different diseases that/ of the grower, although I know this 
attack the plant, and they hasten to pay 
extravagant prices for seeds and plants, GINSENG 
find it necessary to mortgage their 
home that they may buy lumber for ROOTS 
shade. for it requires natural or 
artificial shade, and as they do 
not understand properly locating 
their garden for drainage, prop- 
erly constructing the shade, disease at 
ucks the plant, which they do not know 
how to combat, and in two or three years 
they dig it all up, receive for it much less 
than was given and quit the business with 
the ideal dream never realized 
This is not a fairy story. I have seen 
this very thing happen. 
I do not want to be undevstood that 
you cannot make money growing ginseng 
I believe you can make money growing ) 
anything, provided you know your bus es 
iness, and work at it diligently f } \ 
There are a few thousand rather suc 
cessfully raising ginseng, but I contend| article has very little in it that is of 
that it is an industry, and one with no] value to interest the grower, but the be- 
actual knowledge of the plant and its|ginner, or the one intending to 
many requirements will make a greater ors, will, if he studies the matter 
failure than if he tried to raise corn or| carefully, be able at least to 
potatoes with a similar amount of in-|go into it with his eyes open. If he feels 
formation that he can meet the requirements, go on, 
The man of only ordinary means should|but don’t be deluded and think you can 
etart in a business of this kind on a lim-|make thousands of dollars from a few 
ited scale, looking upon it as a hobby that | Square rods of ground in the next two 
would require a few of his spare hours,|or three years 
pursuing his usual avocat n, and not I have enlarged from vear to vear as 
counting on additional wealth for some | fast as the plants would permit, and aside 
veare from the start I now have nearly 
I sa ] because I ha followed this|one acre under shade I have not made 
plan, and after eigh irs of experiment-jover $800 in the eight years 
y i now twe a gard that ie large The next artic! by Edwin Anthony 
enougt to py mucl time and] will treat of the ginseng plant in its nat 
. . hat the mpensation;ural home, proper location for a garden, 
- ’ ’ 7 T rovided that | construction of artificial shade. how to 
diseases winds,! prepare the soil for the plant.—Editor 











HowteMake Plant Food Available 


The secret of big crops is getting the plant 
food in a form for the plants to utilize. The 
soil is composed of numerous chemical ele- 
ments and compounds, among which are 
those the plants must have to feed upon, but 
are not in a condition to be dissolved and 
taken up by the roots. The object of pulver- 
izing the soil is to aid in the making soluble 
these chemical ele- 
ments. The finer 
the soil is worked 
the more plant food 
is made available. 
That is why the 
ouble Action 
Cutaway" Harrow 
has made bigger 
crops than other 
disk harrows. It 
works the soil into 
a fine tilth, and 
leaves the ground 
level and smooth. 
Its rigid frameholds 
each of the four 
ngs to its place, 
nstead of conform- 
ing to the surface 
of the ground as the 
flexible machines 
do, leaving uneven, hard places uncut. The 
jointed tongue keeps weight off of the horses’ 
necks, and, being removable in one minute, 
the disk may be used as a tongueless when 
desired and at the same time have the ad- 
vantage of tongue in transporting. With 
these machines you can disk twice as much 
ground as double disking with an ordinary 
disk and many times better. Write to Cuta- 
way Harrow Co.,904 Main St., Higganum, 
Conn.., for their new catalog, “Intensive Culti- 
vation.” It tells all about these tools that 
make big crops. 


MORE 








Do you want to in- 
crease your potato crop 


POTATOES “2-1 <2; 
PER ACRE ==" 





2 


Box 176 Grenloch, N. J 





Plant breeding and selecting 
has been our business for years. 
We market the results in the 
shape of thoroughbred vegetable 

flower seeds, They grow 
good crops, 
1012 SEED ANNUAL 
FREE ON REQUEST 


D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich, 





sweasn OATS 


Goverumens-endorees as 
Doubles 
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More Oats of Better Quality 
Continued from page 37 


in case they can be put in that early, 
than to wait later in putting them in. 
Here in the Corn Belt where a crop of 
oats is often very greatly reduced in yield 
because of unfavorable climatic conditions 
just at the time that the oat is filling 
it is very essential that the oats be put in, 
in the Spring just as soon as it possibly 
can be done so that the head of grain 
can be matured as far as possible before 
the time when such an unfavorable con- 


dition should come, which by the way, 
generally happens when the oats are 
heading (if at all). 

et us then pay attention to just a 


few things which we all know should be 
done—not things never heard of before 
but just common sense farm operations 
which every farmer will admit should be 
done, but in many cases have just 
been neglected. 

Let us put the grain in, in the Spring 
just as soon as the ground can be pre- 
pared. Let us use strong, vigorous seed 
—thoroughly fan and grade it—properly 
prepare the seed bed—drill the grain and 


SO 


we will find that on the whole many 
bushels of oats in, increased Yields to the 
acre, will be the* reward for the little 
extra time and trouble that it will take. 
oo ¢ 
Onions, 
My article “My Most Profitable 
Acre,” published in the November issue 
of Successful Farming has called for 


s0 many questions that I take this oppor- 
tunity to answer them all through the 
columns of Successful Farming. 

A heavy muck soil produces the largest 
crops of onions. Soil should be thor- 
oughly prepared and pulverized, all clods 
stones and lumps should be removed 
and the soil made rich by applications 
of well-rotted manure, poultry droppings 
wood-ashes or commercial fertilizers. 
Fertilizer should be applied after plow- 
ing and thoroughly worked into the sur- 
face soil. 

Onions should follow some crop that 
has been cultivated and kept free from 
weeds the previous season. I would 
not recommend new land as good for 
onion culture until it has been cropped 
with something else a few years, other- 
wise cost of preparing the seed bed 
woyld be too great. 

For plants to set out the latter part of 
April, seed should be sown in hot bed in 
February or first of March. Seeds should 
be sown thinly in rows two or three 
inches apart. When planted in the field 
about five pounds of good seed is need- 
ed but if transplanting done about 
half this amount is more than sufficient. 
Seed can be bought cheaper but it pays 
to pay at least $1.50 a pound, and be sure 
of fresh pure seed. 

No one should think of devoting much 


is 


land to onions unless they can devote 
much time to them, or hire sufficient 
belp. Cost of producing an acre is about 


$60 including seed and fertilizer: Great- 
est item of cost is labor. 

The minimum average yield of a well 
cultivated acre is three hundred bushels. 
Under exceptional conditions yields 
sometimes go much higher.—Carlos J. 


Griffin, Wis. 
eo ¢ ¢ 


Seed a strip around every field to 
some good meadow grass. You have 
to have room at the edge of the fields 
to turn the team in plowing, cultivat- 
ing or harvesting and that strip better 
be in grass that can be converted into 
hay than growing weeds or unharvested 
crops. It looks better too, 


o ¢@ ¢ 


A big garden filled with fine fruits 
and vegetables is an excellent thing to 
have in the family but even if it is very 
large and spacious that should be no 
excuse for propagating new varieties of 
weeds or of raising old varieties to the 
extent of making them the main crop.— 
J, R. Patterson, Stevens Co., Wash. 


The secret of thrift is knowledge. 
Knowledge of domestic economy saves in- 
come; knowledge of sanitary laws saves 


Why spend your good money for a 
plow that only answers one purpose, 
when for about the same price you can 
get a real, ALL-PURPOSE plow? An 
implement that will do perfect work in 
any field on your farm. 

What a vast saving and convenience 
to be able to plow (at any depth up to 
8 inches) tame sod, heavy clay, sandy 
loam, mixed soil, stubble fields, old corn- 
fields, etc.—all with one plow ! 

The Rock Island niversal Plow 
does ail those ‘‘stunts,’’ a fact to 


has been in use for three years. Under 
the most difficult tests ever given a farm- 
ing implement it has proven its right to 
the title, “‘The World’s Only Univer- 
sal Plow.’ Take for instance : 


Down at Pickering, Missouri, 55 farm- 
ers gathered on a neighbor’s farm to see the 



















Note. peculiar corkscrew, anger-like twist of 
mouldboard. A slice of.any thickness epre 
out evenly without crimping and turns clear over, 












burying all trash. No spilling into furrow or 
slopping forward onto land. ightest draft and 
easioat on horses of any plow. We own the pat- 
ents on these mouldbeards and they cannot 

had on any other plow. (44) 
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Ex-Gov. Hoard of Wiscousin says. 





Buy the One Plow That _ 
Will Serve Your Every Need 


which thousands of farmers gladly 
testify. 

Moreover, this remarkable plow 
turns over each slice flatand smooth. 
Leaves no kinks—no air spaces be- 
tween top soil and subsoil to let in air 
and dry up precious moisture. And 
even though hot, dry weather sets 
in, your crop goes on growing, be- 
cause top soil lying flat on subsoil 
allows moisture to be taken up from 
below, just like a lamp wick takes 
kerosene out of a lamp bowl. 


The Rock Island (C.T. X.) Universal Plow 


new plow perform. Fifty-five pairs of eyes 
watched it keenly as their neighbor put it 
through the “paces.” They rendered the 
following mous verdict: 

“We, the undersigned, have today wit- 
nessed a demonstration with the Rock Island 
Liberty Gang Plow on Mr. Swinford’s farm, 
and express our unqualified approval of its 
light draft and perfect workin difficult con- 
dition of soil; turning a smooth, flat furrow 
and covering all trash. It handles sod as per- 
fect as a breaking plow and fully deserves 
the title of a ‘Universal’ plow. The C. T.X. 
Bottom is a wonder.” 55 Farmers. 

The names and addresses of these fifty-five men 
can be had for the asking. : 


Write! Don’t tie up your money in sev- 


eral plows when you can get 
one plow that does the work of three or four, 
and at reasonable cost. re for complete 
story of the “Universal” ant letters from 
farmers who use “Universals.” We gladly 
send this information free. Merely say on 

ostal, “Tell me more about the new plow.” 

‘hen put your name and address below and 
send postal to 


ROCK ISLAND PLOW CO. 
404 Second Ave. Rock Istand, tl. 





SALZER'S REJUVENATED WHITE BONANZA OATS. 
acres of land sown Bothis famous Oats should be good for 2000 bushels 
in 1912, These 3000 bushels for feedi ~ an 
not make this $1000.00 for 1912? The White Bonanza Oats won, years ago, the Am. 
Acr. prize of $500.00 im gold for the beaviest yielding Oats 
1910 and 1911 the sworn-to yields range from 80 to 259 bushe! 
SALZER’S HARDY ALFALFA. 
Is the biggest, quickest omtinuous money-maker for the farmer known. 
. regarding Salzer’s Alfaifa: “ On 30 
acres I raised over $2500.00 worth of Alfalfa bay.” 


Purposes are worth to-day §1000.001 Why 


to the world, and in 
per acre! 


- POTATOES. 
Potatoes are our great specialty. The Editor of the Rural New, Yorker 
gives to ‘*Salzer’s Earliest" the astonishing yield of 464 bushels to the acre. 
Saizer’s Catalog gives fulldescription of heavy yielding ‘‘full blooded” 
pedigree stocks ia Oats, Barley, Spring Wheat, Spring Rye, Corn, 
Clovers, Timothy, Potatoes, etc., etc. 
: FOR 10c IN STAMPS WILL MATL 

s large package of Saizer's Famous White Bonanza Oats, our 

ardy Alfaifa, together with many other rare Farm 
also big Farm Seed Catalog free for the asking. 


samples ; 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. 
111 S. 8th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 
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Grain Drills 


the many styles and sizes of bt armers 
Grain Drills you will find just the machine to do 
your sowing as it should be done. The vital thing is to drill 
the seed in the soil at_ an even depth, to sow an equal amount of 
seed in every furrow without skipping or bunching and cover it well. 
If your land is trashy, if you sow in cornstalks, if your ground is hard, 
loose, sandy, sticky—in short, it makes no difference what your seeding 
conditions may be—you can get a Farmer's Favorite Drill that will 
do your work in the best possible manner. 

The Grain Feed sows all sizes and kinds of seed, both large and small. The Fer- 
tilizer Feed handles all brands of Standard Commercial Fertilizers. 
for a Farmers’ Favorite Catalogue. Read it and go to a local dealer and 
insist on seeing the drill that is warranted to do all claimed for it, 


THEAMERIGAN SEEDING MACHINE CO. 

















Send 

















health and life.—Charles Kingsley. 





The advertisers in Successful Farming are worthy of your confidence 
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From the U. 8S. Bureau of Education. | 
If the plans for the establishment of 
a new type of book-distributing agency 
work out according to the anticipa- 
tions of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, Dr. P. P. Clax- 
ton, it will have the effect of doubling 
the effectiveness of libraries, as 655 
per cent of the population is rural. 
The basis of the new book distribut- 
ing scheme is the establishment of li- 
braries supported by the county with 
a central clearing house and branches 


at every postoffice, town hall or school 

or other center. The county library 

plan would be an important step in the 

educational development of the country. 
> > > . > 

The Department of Agriculture is co- 

operating in a soil survey investigation 


with various state governments. The 
soil surveys are of value to the farmer 
in many ways. They give him first of 
all an accurate and impartial descrip- 
tion of his soils, thus enabling a direct 
comparison of other soils that he may 
know what may be expected of his 
soll, what crops to plant and the re- 
sults of adopting methods inaugurated 
in other localities with similar soils. 
They give him an advantage in dealing 
with other individuals, and in select- 
ing a farm in a locality with which he 
is not personally acquainted. 
. 7 o > > 

Newspaper census for 1911 indicates 
that multiplication of daily papers has 
come to a halt. Suspension or consoll- 
dation of newspapers in crowded fields 
is the explanation for the greater fall- 





ing off than increase. 
> > > > > 

The iowa State Farmers’ Club is 
piansing to hsid a two days’ meeting 
early in March at Des Moines. In 
order to get in touch with all local 
clubs throughout the state, C. W. Hunt, 
President of the Iowa Association of 
Farmers’ Clubs, asks that the secretary 
of each club send name of that club 
and address of both secretary and 
president to F. A. Nisewanger, Onawa, 
lowa. 


e-6 16 @+¢6 

The census of 1910 shows a decrease 
in the number <f farms reporting bees. 
Bees cap be kept with profit if the 
keeper knows how to treat. the foul 


brood disease. 
> > . * > 


Secretary Fisher of the Department 





of Interior has authorized the Recla- 
mation Service to cooperate with the 
Department of Agriculture in a prac- 
tical plan by which a course in ele- 
mentary agriculture is to be taught. 


The universal opinion gf farmers is| 
that the present system of education Its} 
responsible for the farmers’ boys and| 
girls leaving the farms. 
, Baw wo 2 

Rock Island and Illinois Central spe- 
cial dairy trains during the winters of | 
1910 and 1911 made over 400 stops in 
Iowa where lectures and cow demon- 
strations were delivered, to over 100,- 
000 people that are interested in dairy- 


ing. a a 

A cablegram received by the United 
States Departmen: of Agriculture dated 
January 20, 191‘, from the Interna- 
tional Institute _f Agriculture, Rome, 
Italy, states thrt the area sown to 
winter wheat in Belgium, France and 
Great Britain shows an increase over 
last year; and in Spain, British India, 
and Canada, a decrease. The weather 
conditions in these countries are fa- 
vorable for winter cereal crops. 

> « >. > 


The annual report of Dr. A. C. True, 





Director of the Office of Experiment 
Stations, shows a great amount of 
drainage work done in the improve- | 
ment of natural water courses or con- 
in the 


struction of new channels; 
drainage of irrigated lands through- 
out the West, and in the reclamation 


of lands subject to overflow and swamp | 


all. 


The April cover will be a painting 
by John Morton, who painted the 
February cover. 

The leading article in the April 
issue will be “The Farmer's Place 
in the World,” by David Buffum. Mr. 
Buffum is a scholarly and forceful 
writer on all that pertains to agri- 
culture. He has a message for the 
American farmers that will give 
them a loftier idea of their place and 
importance in the world and show 
them the way to command the re- 
spect due them. Mr. Buffum is a 
farmer who has traveled extensively 
in the interest of his calling. In this 
article he touches upon the topic of 
how to keep the boys on the farm 
and discusses the problem from a 
new angle. 

George W. Brown of Ohio will 
touch a new phase of “Your Tax 
Money” problem in an article that 
throws some light on the petty graft 
in the purchase of rural school books. 
Mr. Brown is a farmer with the in- 
terests of the rural schools at heart. 
His long experience in the affairs of 
rural schools gives him inside in- 
formation. 

The April issue will contain more 
about automobiles than any other 
issue we ever put out. 

These phases of the subject will be 
brought out in the articles on auto- 
mobiles: Automobiles and Their Re- 
lation to Commercial Progress; The 
Automobile an Economic Necessity; 
The Relation of the Automobile to 
the Good Roads Movement; Why 
Farmers Should Own Automobiles; 
How Automobiles Help to Improve 
Social Conditions in Rural Communt- 
ties; Practical Working Uses for 
Automobiles on the Farm, ete. In 
addition a short automobile story 
will be a feature. 

We are pleased to announce that 
our troubles are about over. The 
new press is being installed and will 
probably print the April issue. This 
is a monster press of latest pattern. 

The new home of Successful 
Farming is being finished as fast as 
the weather permits. We moved in 
before the February issue was in 
your hands and have worked as best 
we could while moving was going 
on. The presses are being moved 
as this is written. Under these con- 
ditions we have gotten out the larg- 
est issues we ever printed. 

Those of you who have written 
commenting on the articles and let- 
ters in Successful Farming have done 
more to encourage the editors in 
their work than anything that has 
ever come to our notice. Some have 
condemned our policy of giving place 
to public questions other than farm 
topics. We appreciate these and hope 
the critics will continue to speak 
out. And the hundreds of favorable 
comments are especially pleasing, for 
it shows we are doing the right thing. 
It is impossible to reply to all of these 
and likewise impossible to print them 
But for this reason do not cease 
to express yourselves, for we destre 
your opinions. 


| 





This department of Letters and Comments Is for our 
critics, faverabie and unfavorable. Nene of the views 
erein expressed by our subscrib_rs are our 
views. We do not ask you to agree with them or us 
We will publish as many reasonabie le 
will permit. 





What Political Faction? 

I would hardly know how to find 
fault with your paper and think the 
January number is about the best yet. 
In reading Mr. J. A. Nelson's letter I 
am inclined to wonder if he could tell 
what political faction he thought your 
paper to be the tool of. 

I would say that straight political 
talk and information is just what most 
of us need. And if each with a right 
to vote would consider, as Mr. Rode- 
baugh’s article is headed, “Men regard- 
less of Party” it would be one of the 
greatest uplifts this nation ever had 
and in reading of Congressman Pum- 
phrey, The Peoples’ Friend, there are 
surely several things to make us sit 
up and take notice.—S. F. Robinson, 


Kansas. 
Comment: Mr. Robinson raises the 
question: What political faction do we 


stand for anyway? That is important. 
Successful Farming stands for no par- 
ticular party or faction. There is so 
much good in the worst party and so 
much bad in the best party, that it 
little behooves any party to sling mud 
at the other parties. We stand for 
men regardless of party, for a square 
deal no matter what party advocates it, 
and we will oppose petty politics in 
every quarter. It is time to rise above 
party and stand for principles. Con- 
gressman Pumphrey was only a type 
of a too common sort we have been 
voting for.—Editor. 


Another Protest Against Light. 

The January issue of Successful 
Farming is at hand. I have wondered 
why you would spoil such an otherwise 
good paper with so many extremely 
radical editorials. One would infer from 
your editorial page that this country is 
controlled by a setof rascals; that there 
are no honest men in control; that there 
is nothing to commend and everything 
tocondemn. We believe the case is ex- 
aggerated. It is easy to make the peo- 
ple believe they are wronged and 
abused. There is a class of people who 
like to believe the government is to be 
blamed for all. their troubles. Such 
articles only appeal to the prejudices 
of such people and help along the 
growms contempt for law in this coun- 
ry. 
Everyone is opposed to war, but we 
do not all want peace at any price. 
The presence of graft, in itself, is not 
good reason why war should be abol- 
ished. There is graft in our govern- 
ment, but is that good reason why 
government should be abolished? We 
believe arbitration is the way to set- 
tle internal difficulties, but for the 
sake of self-preservation, we cannot 
afford to disband our army until there 
is an agreement among nations forcing 
arbitration. We might become in- 
volved with a nation that would re- 
fuse to arbitrate. You say duels have 
been abolished in civil life and men 
no longer carry weapons. That is true, 
and when war is abolished in national 
life— and not until then—our country 
will cease to maintain an army and 
navy. We believe a large navy to be 
the cheapest preventative of war, for 
the real cost of war cannot be meas- 
ured in money. 

One writer mentions the fearless- 
ness of your editorials. Many of us 
have not forgotten during the time 
Canadian reciprocity was under dis- 
cussion (and surely it was a vital issue 
among farmers) you failed ever to rec- 
ord your opinion for or against. Why? 

Outside of your editorials we think 
the popet well worth the money.—H. 
H. Hush, Iowa. 

Mr. Hush thinks we con- 
demn all men. Not so. We've only 
criticised the grafter, the incompet- 
ent. He says: “It is easy to make the 


Comment: 
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people believe they are wronged and 
abused.” No it isn’t easy. If it were, 
such bad conditions wouldn’t exist 
very long. Only because the press has 
covered up the true conditions is it so 
hard to arouse the people. The surgeon 
who finds gangrene and covers it over 
and says there’s nothing the matter 
is a dangerous man. No one is plead- 
ing for the abolishment of govern- 
ment; but we plead emphatically for 
abolishment of graft, that our govern- 
ment may endure. A prohibitive law 
preceded the abolishment of pistol tot- 
ing. A prohibitive law must precede 
international peace. As to Canadian 
reciprocity, we put the matter up to the 
readers by giving the best information 
obtainable at the time. We gave both 


sides of the question, showing that 
many farmers felt the treaty would 
not harm the American farmers. We 


also. published the other side, and also 
the Canadian side. More than that, 
more than any farm paper did, we pub- 
lished a complete list of all the Sena- 
tors and Representatives and told how 
each one voted on the treaty. That our 
fears were well-founded is proved by 
the rejection of the treaty by the 
Canadian whom we said would be bene- 
fited. They thought their agricultural 
interests would be jeopardized so they 
voted it down. Bear this in mind, we 
have no desire to be a boss, no desire 
to do what we condemn political bosses 
for doing. We only wish to «Naga =e 
reat questions in their true light, giv- 
ng both sides as best we can, knowing 
that the thinking farmers will do the 
right thing in regard to all great ques- 
tions when they once know the truth. 

—Editor. 
o sa S 

Has Wrong Impression, 

I have a few minutes this evening to 
write you, and will explain the matter. 
1. There are many commendable things 
about your paper and interesting to me, 
as I live on a farm and have some in- 
terest in stock and farming in general. 
2. There are some things about your 
paper that don’t suit me and I do not 
want it sent to me at all. This is your 
olitics. Now, you have come out for 

Follette as against Taft. Have you 
shown where the farmers are to fare 
better under the former, if he is elected 
as president, than they have the past 
few years under Taft's administration? 
I have seen more profit in the farm 
the last three years than in any other 
three years previous in my life, now, 
I am loath to swap the best thing we 
ever had for all the prejudice and wind 
of LaFollette. You, as publisher of a 
farm paper, ought to look at the farm- 
er side of politics, and tell your read- 
ers just what any candidate will do to 
help the farmer, before you espouse 
his cause.—R. Shedenhelm, Iowa. 

Comment: This reader says we “have 
‘ome out for LaFollette as against 
raft.” When did that happen? We are 
not aware of having come out for any 
particular candidate. We stand for 
progress in all parties. We are not 
partisan. The farmers know Taft's 
record; they remember the Ballinger- 
Pinchot incident, the Payne Aldrich 
tariff endorsement, the Canadian 
reciprocity pact, and the interstate com- 
merce bill Taft tried to force through. 
Those who have read the speeches of 
LaFollette know where he stood on all 
those questions. Fighting Bob never 
surrendered to the trusts on any ques- 
tion and is not the kind who ever will. 
He stands for popular government and 
@ square deal. Our critic ought to find 
out what LaFollette has done in Wis- 
consin, as well as in the Senate.— 
Editor. 

> * *¢ 


*> * 


Wants Farmers in High Places. 

T am a common farmer with a large 
(Roosevelt) family to support—three 
boys and three girls, all, however, 
small. I have received your paper for 
the past year and have read it care- 
fully. You have some mighty good 
suggestions and ideas such as “Is 
Your tax money squandered?” and the 
“Congressman who purports to be the 
people's friend.” 

Now it seems to me that you in com- 
mon with others who publish farm lit- 
erature are forgetting or overlooking 
many things; or at least do not sug- 
gest any remedies. Here are some of 
them. 

Do you know what the farmer is u 
against who is trying to give his chil- 
dren an education? Do ycu know that 
in some school districts (rural) that 
there are only two or three pupils to 
a school while in others there are as 
many as forty? I want to tell you in 
plain words that our rural schools are 
relics of frontier days. The farmers of 
this state I believe pay about two- 


or no say how it shall be expended. 
We have but little to say in legislative 


matters. Our congressional and legisla- 
tion halls are filled with bankers, 
lawyers, with a sprinkling of editors 


and doctors. The man who owns the 
luxurious auto is yelping his head off 
that the main issue is “good roads,” 
and our legislators, I note, are inclined 
to listen to him. The farmer legislator, 
I note, is an exception; but it is true 
that the average law maker is posing 
as a farmer, or at least as the farmer's 
friend. The impression that the farmer 
is “making money hand over fist,” has 
gained a mighty strong hold over 
everyone except the farmer himself. 
This is false—very much so. 

The only farmers that are making 
money (if it can be said that way) 
are the ones that are born at just the 
right time, so to speak, that bought 
land at from $3 to $25 an acrs; and 
this land is worth about $125 or $150 
an acre. The difference has made the 
owner some money, but not by farming 
the land or by the profits from ms 
yields. The farmer that produces the 
beef, the pork, the grain, etc., has no 
money; he has done mighty well if he 
has held even. I refer to the average 
renter or the man who has bought land 
at a high price. I give you an example: 
I have a carload of hogs ready for 


market. The best I can figure out, 
they will not bring me more than 
$900. It has cost me not less than 
$1,000 to produce those hogs (cost 


of grain and feed). ~ Wallace’s Farmer 
not long ago figured out a ration for 
feeding hogs and then added: “Gain 
can be made at a cost of about $6 
a hundred pounds,” or words to that 
effect, with the bill of sales yesterday 
at Omaha at $6 to $6.20. Pray show 
us how and where is a farmer’s profit. 

Again, there is not a single’ article 
of produce the farmer sells that is nor 
handled several times before it reaches 
the consumer; nor can the farmer buy 
searcely an article unless it is 
“trusted” several times; nor can I see 
where our politicians (so-called) are 
doing anything to better conditions. 

Mr. Editor, these are facts, not fan- 
cies, and I would add that when the 
farmer receives a fair share of what 
the consumer pays, you nor any of the 
other editors will need to ask for re- 
newals. They will come in voluntar- 
ily.—H. C. Reha, Ta. 

Comment: Whose fault is it that the 
legislature and congress are full of 
lawyers, etc., and not farmers? The 
farmers vote as the party boss tells 
them—that’s the trouble. Break away, 
brothers, and do your own, thinking.— 
Editor. . 


*> *+ + * 


An Optimist. 

If Mr. William’s fears, as expressed, 
should be realized, it will only prove 
the importance of a readjustment of 
things for the many, and not just for 
a few—will emphasize the editors stand. 
I hope your editorials will be forceful 
enough to have the desired emphasis 
without having to suffer as Mr. Wil- 
liams fears. 
The editorials help us, sir; to look 
at these questions in a broader-minded 
way. Hence we are headed not toward 
destruction, but the other way. 
I know of no business so many-sided, 
none, affected in so many ways, none, 
requiring a broader mind or better 
preparation, and none, so ill-prepared 
to take care of its interests as farm- 
ing. 
I sometimes think the farmer. the 
poorest business man of the lot be- 
cause of the complexity of his business; 
but I think he is coming just the same, 
and your editorials are really helpful. 
I wish we had more Pinchots, Bris- 
tows, Cumminses, Folks, Hadleys, etc., 
S. Harriman, Mo. 

* 


Believes in Pree Trade. 
Mr. Farmer: Do you think you are 


getting a square deal? If so, why do 
you think it is that about 85% of the 
farm land” of the United States is 


covered by mortgage. I will not en- 
deavor to prove that the farmer is 
being robbed, nor will I venture to say 
that he is being cheated; I think he 
is only “getting his.” The snap of 
the match I light of a morning reminds 
me that am using an article that 
has been sold to me at a large profi 

plus the protective tariff. When 

light my lamp—well there is no use 
saying anything about the oil trust— 
its busted you know! Everybody knows 
that it skins everybody, and that this 
United States Supreme decision is the 
finest piece of “oil work” ever fur- 
nished; and the instrument has come 


withstand any strain the consumer ma: 
bring to bear upon it 


» Whenever I cut into the meat for 
breakfast, which I sold on the hog 
for from 5 to 7 cents, and was able te 
buy the choice side for 22 to 30 cents, 
I think well, that is legitimate profit. 
When I go to mix my flour and know 
that I gave more for a hundredweight 
of bran than I got for the wheat, } 
think of the story where the man di- 
vided the nut, taking the kernel for hig 
pay; but the flour trust will not quite 
do that. It must have pay for remov 
ing the hull, 


And so it is all day. I toil to buy 
profits at a rate that will cover the 
other 15% with mortgage within a few 
years, and make tenements and wage 
slaves of us all. To prove my conten- 
tions that we are only “getting ours” 
under the protective tariff: I bought 
a suit of clothes for $42, weighing a 
little over 4 pounds, I sold the wool we 
clip from one sheep for less than a dol- 
lar. It was returned to me in a few 
weeks for $41 more than I had received 
for the wool. I began to inquire where 
this legitimate profit came from (1 
always buy at home—one reason why 
I do not favor parcels post, people 
would send all the money away.) 
learned that the merchant received 
$12.50 for taking my order; Uncle Sam 
2 cents to carry the order to Chicago; 
the railroad $2.25 (parcels post woul 
have brought it for 11 cents.) I know 
nothing of the woolen trust's profts, 
but I do of the tobacco trust, (another 
finished product of fine temper) ané 
that they make just as much as the 
retail man does, and suppose the woo) 
trust is out for their share. As I war 
asked to deposit $5 to show good faith 
I suppose that about covered the cos’ 
to produce the suit—I buying $36 
profit under schedule K, plus protec 
tive tariff. 

Would be glad to hear from you whr 
think we are getting a square deal.—- 
Will Wilson, Wash. 


* ¢ #8 


Believes in Nonpartisan League, 

I fully agree with Mr. 8S. M.Konkle Ir 
your November. issue, and hope that it 
the near future every farmer, (and als¢ 
other people that have to work for t 
living) will look at the political ques 
tion in the same light. 


The “Interests” do not care much for 
the party. Now then, why should we 
not do the same? I, for my part, have 


voted for the one whom I believed to be 
the best man, regardless of party, for 
the past twenty years, and am glad to 
say that people, more and more, are 
doing the same thing. My first choic- 
for president is LaFollette; my seconé 
is Woodrow Wilson. I have followeé 
the career of La Follette for many 
years, and he has always been on the 
people’s side. At the republican con 
vention in Chicago in 1908, he workeé: 
hard to get the party to adopt in itr 
platform, popular vote of the U. 8. sen- 
ators, and adoption of the postal sav 
ings bank and parcels post system. 

Now, all those good things are com 
ing before long, and if it were not fos 
such good, progressive men as La Fol- 
lette, Woodrow Wilson, Cummins 
Bourne, and other statesmen, and a fev 
honest, wide-awake editors that are 
working side by side of such men, our, 
(the common people’s) lot would be 
harder, and the future would be a good 
deal darker than it is today. Mr. F. G 
Nelson seems to be sure that you and 
those other good men are doing wrong 
in working for the people’s interest az 
you are doing. But I am just as sure 
that if Mr. Nelson is one of us, (the 
common people) he is on the wrong side 
of the fence, and the sooner he gets ot 
the other side, the better for_himsels 
and us all.—Respectfully, Carl Thorke! 
son. 

Ss oe ee he 

Woman Values the Political Articles 
A sample copy of the November issu: 
came. t am as much pleased witl 
your editorials as your southern critle 
(F. G. Nelson) is displeased. Being in: 
terested in governmental affairs as wel? 
as farming I consider “The Legislative 
Joker” and “Congressman Pumphrey’ 
of true value in the way of enlightening 
the average farmer, for they do no* 
learn these things from their old party 
papers. A 
I am sorry to have missed your At 
tacks on the Supreme Court” in the 
October issue. Could you begin my sub 
scription with that number? I am sen 
ing you thirty-five cents for a tw 
years’ subscription just for the inform 
ation along political lines.—Miss Mar? 


C. McBroom, Ind. 








thirds of the taxes and have but little 





through with a fine temper that will 
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Hardy Herbaceous Perennial Plants | 


These plants require but little culture 
and add greatly t beauty of a home 
If extra attention is given them they will 
respond readily to this treatment 

The English Sneezewort, especially the 
Pearl, is worth growing and does well in 
he full sunlight and will continue to 
bloom over a long season. The pretty 
white flowers are borne well above the 
foliage which makes them rather attrac 
tive 

The Dicentra, or the Bleeding Heart, 
are among the ea! plants of spring w 
attract attention. The most common ope 
is the spectabilis 

The Funkia, the plaintain lily, isa good 
plant for a partly shaded situation. The 
white flowers come later than the blue 

it are 1 desirable. The grandiflora 
as beautiful white flowers and are de- 

rable for planting 

The Hemerocallis, the Tawny Day lily, 
ynd the species Flava is very desirable 
for planting in the garden It does well 
where vegetables thrive but likes a‘ moist 

b some shad It blooms in June. 

Lillies constitute a larg class and 
ma of them are not hardy for outdoor 
lar nless well protected The old 
riger ] is hardy. A Japanese, the Spe- 

osum, is good for general planting 

Aquilegia, the ymmon Columbine (A. 
Canadensis), succeed well in a rich gar- 
len soil that is ll drained and should 
be somewhat shaded. ‘The plants should 
be renewed from seedlings which are easi 
ly grown and produce both single and 
a ‘ f] wers 

ay em formos the Blue Lark- 
epur, is still one r. the best blue flowers 
in cultivation If the blooms are removed 
as soon as they begin to fade new shocts | 
will appear and they will bloom for some 
time in the fall of the year 

Phlox, a beautiful border plant of va- | 
rious colors. They are easily grown from 
dividing the roots in the late fall and 





as the plants are 


planted at once 
irdy and will, if well covered, come 
through the winter in good condition. 
There are large numbers of fine varie- 
now offered in trade. 
Peonies, For a massive effect 
ony is one of the best flowers. 
geous color and the large size of the 
flowers varying in color from a pure 
white to a deep crimson makes it one of 
the most attractive plants grown for or- 
nament. 


in 


ies 


the pe 
The Gor- 


If the flowers are used for decoration 
they should be cut just before opening 
ind in this way will be very desirable.— 
E. E. Little. 

¢ ¢ ¢ 
“Pansies.” 

Every one loves and admires the pansy, 
but few know the seed must be started 
very early to have large beautiful pan- 
sies, and they are at their best during the 


Pro- 


cool months of autumn and spring. 


cure seed of the largest varieties and start 
in January or February, in boxes in a 
sunny window and then bed them out as 


early as possible in March, and cover on 
frosty nights. Have a box or frame for 





|the top and they 


lhloom well in the shade, 


bed and do not let the bed come quite to 
can be covered without 
injuring them. For long stemmed, rich 
velvety pansies, have the -bed spaded 
deeply and of the richest soil procurable, 


'A WOMAN FLORIST 








TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 





| 
give plenty of moisture and a sunny sit-| 


For spring and fall pansies give 
situation as they do not 
neither are the 
notwithstanding many have 


uation. 


the sunniest 


flowers large, 
advised giving them a 
for years. I tack chicken netting over my 
frame, this does not interfere with their 
growth and protects them from any 
jury 
When the plants begin to make vines 
I pinch them back and they grow out 
strong and bushy and double the number 
lof buds form on the second growth.— 


Laura Jones, Kentucky. 


in- | 


northern situation | 
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Homemade Window Cabinet | 


There is no part of the dwelling that | 
is used as much as the kitchen. This| 
should be made the most cheerful room 
in it. When the wife is tired, possibly 
sick, there has to be some kind of a 





meal for hubby, and if hubby has given 
the surroundings the proper attention 
the meal will be on time. 

The window cabinet will add more 
real comfort and cheerfulness to the 
kitchen than anything that may be added 
with as little expense. This is not a 
real kitchen cabinet, it should be built 
with a wide table in front of the win- 
dow, and a cabinet of drawers below this, 
with commodes and drawers at the sides. 
The drawing shown is merely suggestive 
for the thoughtful wife and the handy 
man to work out to suit their own par- 
ticular needs. 

¢ +? & 


A Small But Good Garden 

Many farmers are inclined to make 
their garden patches too large, even when 
they have plenty of ground. My experi- 
ence shows that it is better to use a 
smaller patch, make it just as_ rich 
as possible by manuring heavily during 
the winter and early spring, then plow 
up as soon as the ground is dry enough. 

Last summer I raised two crops on 
some of my garden and secured better 
yields than I formerly did on twice the 
space occupied. The growing plants 
covered the ground and kept it shaded 
so that the moisture was conserved for 
the purpose desired. 

This close planting and double cropping 
made far less work cultivating. There 
was very little weeding to do for the weed 
seeds in the upper two or three inches 
of surface soil were allowed to germinate 
before any planting began, and then they 
were killed in their incipiency. 

It is better to change around and plant 
beets, cabbage, potatoes, sweet corm 
and beans so they will not grow in the 
same location year after year. But there 
are many farmers who plant everything 
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3 dozen 4 x 5 glass plates and holders for same, 


Weight, 2 Ibs., 8 ozs. 


Catalogue free at the 
dealers or by mai, 


Don’t judge photography by your plate 


KODAKS 


do away with cumbersome plate holders, heavy 
fragile glass 
plates and both- 
ersome dark 
slides. 


Kodaks load in day- 
light with our light proof 
film cartridges that 
weigh ounces where 
plates weigh pounds. 


Kodak Cartridge containing 1 dozen 4 x 5 films. 


Weight, 2% ozs. 


THIS PICTURE TELLS THE STORY 


By the Kodak System there’s no dark-room in picture making. 
Loading, unloading, developing, printing all by daylight—and 
better pictures than you can make by the old methods. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
373 State St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















in the same spot for almost a life-time 
and wonder why they have such poor 
luck with their gardens. 

We have planted only a few early 
potatoes in the garden, and sometimes 
none at all. It is better for us to have 
a small garden near the house where it 
is handy for the wife and children to 
slip out quickly and conveniently to 
gather anything needed in preparing a 
meal. And, in order to have plenty of 
early potatoes for the average family. 
the garden would need to be of good 
size. 

We used to divide our garden space 
seeding down one half of it to clover, and 
it is the practice of many farmers in 
this section of the country. There is 
far less trouble with insect pests, the 
soil becomes mellow and richer and the 
vield of the garden truck is greater and 
of far bette? quality— J. H. Brown, Cal- 
houn Co., Mich. 
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The young man who is interested in 
keeping in the limelight, seldom makes 
much of a success in other lines. There 
is very little advantage in being con- 
spicuous. Do your work, and don’t 
bother about who is noticing. When you 
achieve the things you are after, there 
will be plenty to notice —F. H. 8. 

¢ ¢ 

No one is working right who pities 
himself for being a hard worker. In- 
stead, he should be proud of it and happy 
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Edwards “REO” Steel Shin 
“Tightcote” Galvanized 


Low 
to Agents 


LAST FOREVER because all four edges as well as the weather side and under 
side ae galvanized by the famous Edwards“Tightcote” process. Each and every 
Edwards“REO” Interlocking Steel Shingle is dipped in molten zinc—afler the 
shingle is made. Not a particle of the shingle but that is thus protected by the 
heavy coat of galvanizing. The lowest priced roof NOW and for years focome. 
We Have a Special Cash Money-Making Proposition for One Man in Your Community 


Tf any of your buildings need roofing. youare Over wood shingles or on sheathing 12 inches apart. 


the man. Send dimensions of your buildin $10,000 


and we will quote you cost ofan Edwar’sroof, ww agree to refund the amount 
where a roof covered wit 


Setont grepess. You get your voot at agent 


price. Write for the offer today **Reo’’ Stee! Shingles 


The shingles are made of hich-grade Besse. is destroyed by light- ¢ 274 


mer stee! in sheets 6 to 12 feet long and 244 ning. is 


guaran 
inches wide. Either painted or galvanized. is backed by our $10,-4% 


Ready to paton. Hammer and nailsalithat 000 Ironclad Bond 
is required. Anyone can do it. Can be applied and stands forever. 


Ask for Free Roofing Catalog No. 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
306-356 Lock St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Larc ost Menutacturers of Stee! Roofing Matertaiin the World (66) 
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locking 








in it. To fret under your burden is an 
indication of the friction that wears out. 





Glory in your work, and glory in work-| Catalogues sent out by our advertisers than in any other way. 
; ; S. those that interest you. 


ing hard.—F. H 





You can learn more about modern improvements from reading the 
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Dressed Men Come From 


In all parts of the world—in eve 
country on the globe — Ward’s 
clothes are worn. ey are worn 
by the man who wants tobe well dressed 
and at the same time save half the usual 
clothing prices. No one can offer you 
more in the way of expert tailoring 
and no one will charge you sw little 
for the best. You have your choice of 
bendreds of the season's choicest fabri 
of all the spring’ nappy styl of i 
tailored, "ready to shio the day ‘your onder "and 
your measurements are rece i 
fer, we will make a suit yp Re 


In any and every case we your entire 
as to fit and style and wearing 


satisfaction 
qualities, If for any reason you are not satis- 
fied your money will be instantly refunded. At 
least investigate before you buy your spring or 
summer suit. You owe that much to your 
pocketbook. If you want a suit already tailored 
complete ready to ship for 8 1 Ready 
to Wear Clothing book No. 83 f you want 
a suit tailored to your measure ask for book 
No. 38. Take your pick of these other free 
money saving books which present equally good 
values in the lines they represent. Put the 
numbers of the boo £ you want on the 


coupon. 
1. Paints, 26. Bicycles, Motor- 
5. Roofing. cycles. 

6. Vehicles. 27. Baby’s Drees and 
7. Furniture, Toilet. 
9. Wall Paper. 9 

10. Typewriters a ne Bae 
11. Grocery List 3 ° 

14. Wire Fencing 50, Women B fome 
16. Building Plans. 23. Men's Sorin 

17. Baby Carriages. ” Clothing mM s 

19. Sewing Machines. ook. 

20. Gasoline Engines, 35. Dry Goods. 

51. Cream Separators. 36. Muslin Wear. 

22. Building Material. 37. Millinery 

25. Automobile Sup- 38. Men's Made-to. 
plies Order Clothing. 





Disposing of Old Reading Matter. 

In a great many homes reading matter 
of the newspaper and magazine type 
piles up very rapidly. Several times a 
year the housewife finds it necessary to 
dispose of a considerable accumulation of 
| literature, all as good as new, but which 
| has served its purpose in that particular 
| household. If no other solution offers, it 
is either piled away on some high closet 
shelf or taken out to be burned, accord- 
ing to the relative value of the space 
| it takes up. 
| Yet there are thousands of people to 
| whom these cast-off magazines would be 
la real god-send. Hospital convalescents, 
for instance, would find them a priceless 
boon; teachers, at their wits’ ends for 
new material, could find ample in their 
bright, attractive pages: invalids, chained 
to a dreary round of bed and chair, 
would hail them with delight; while al- 
most any large family, of children would 
be gladdened beyond measure by the gift 
of a dozen or so copies. It really seems 
a pity that, where so much material is 
practically wasted, and there is such a 
real need, that the two—the material and 
the need—should not be brought together. 

For one who likes to make attractive 
little gifts, the magazines, and many of 
the newspapers, offer endless opportuni- 
ties. The poultry lover would be delighted 
with a scrap-book made up of the valu- 
able “hen-wisdom” found in so many of 
our farm and poultry journals. Only the 
cream should be used, or perhaps, items 
relating to some particular phase of the 
subject, such as breeds, diseases, buildings 
or management of chicks. 

Similarly, the stock, garden or flower 
enthusiast may be gratified by a collec- 
tion of clippings along their particular 
lines. A boy will like extracts about birds 
or animals, a girl those dealing with fancy 
work or candy making, :the mother a 
booklet of miscellaneous “household 
helps.” A Jittle volume of “funnygraphs” 
will make the man of the house smile, 
| especially if the slips are pasted on heavy 
sheets of drawing paper, one or two to 
the page, and the wide .margins embel- 
lished with laughable drawings or ap- 
| propriate clipped illustrations. Such a 
booklet should be solid y bound in heavy 
felt-paper, held in plac by binding-rivets, 
j}and should be of convenient pocket size. 
| Never use fancy covers or ribbon “ties” 
on anything of this sort intended for a 
man, for his abomination of the “gew- 
gaws” will spoil his appreciation for the 
contents. 

















Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Chleage Avenue Bridge, 19th and Campbell Sty, 
HICAGO KANSAS CITY 


Please send me the following books free of charge. 


Rees GEER, Dik dnc: nce dhocanectececcecansebasedasccsce 

Same 

P. DB .cococeccocsocesccccccapcccessavenccccoccoceso estes - 
161 

State seeeereecereeccesses 


Send couscn to the nearer address” 


MARVEL BAIT 


makes fish bite any cr Marvel 





when they bite our Marv 
Automatic Fish Hook | 
them everytime. We give free 
can of Marve! bait if you will 
help us introduce them in your 






also 3 Marvel Automatic 
fish hooks, one of each size—small, 
medium and large. Write us today. 


Japanese Novelty Co., 
Department 85, Clinton, lows 








THIS NEW HAIR BRUSH COMBS AND BRUSHES THE HAIR 
AND MASSAGES THE SCALP 
| The greatest modern invention for keeping the hair 
and thescalp clean, healthful and 
or dirt Keep the scalp clean and 


beautiful and fui 
j free from dandru 


roperly massaged and nature will grow the hair. 
‘rite for free circular 


Agents Waated. 
DR. GEORGE LYBAN 
2210 Locust Street, Box 4, 
St. Louls, Me. 























$20 to $75 wttx 


EARN BIG ~<— 4 our Scientif- 
Cally Tempered Knives, 
MONEY Razors, Shears, Handles 


tecorated with name, ad- 
dress, photos, lodge embiems, 
etc. Guaranteed against break 
or defect. They cut and hold an 
edge. Sellonsight. Write quick for 
territory 


| Pasteboard covers, which have 








CANTON CUTLERY CO., Dept. E26, Canton, 0. 








Many dainty and readable volumes may 
be made from the short or continued 
stories in the current magazines. Re- 
move the binding-wires, and separate the 
|leaves. As many stories as desired may 
| be assembled in a group, but usually a 
|eontinued story should be kept by itself. 
been cov- 
ered with gray or brown linen, having 
the namie of the story, or the words, “Se- 
lected Stories.” embroidered on it in out- 
line, make very pretty bindings. Such 
a book is quite nice enough for any holi- 
day gift. 

In the same way, volumes of serious 
articles may be made up by using the 
“leaders” in the best magazines. hey 
may cover many topics, or only a single 
one as desired. The young man or woman 
in college will find such a gift most ap- 
propriate and useful. 

Less attractive in appearance, but just 
as welcome to the book-lover who values 
a book for what is in it instead of its 
| beauty, is the scrap-book made up of 
ordinary newspaper clippings. Often the 
dailies print in continued form some good, 
lcopyrighted novel, which may thus be sec- 
|cured at no expense except that of a 
little trouble in cutting out and mounting. 

It takes a little time and forethought to 
| utilize this material where it will do the 
| most good, but it is effort weil spent. If 
one can do no better, the words, “Please 
pass on to someone interested,” may be 
written in a conspicuous place on the 
first reading matter page—not on the 
| cover, for it may be ‘torn off—and the 
| magazine started on its travels. It will 
go a great way, and do a great deal of 
good, before it is entirely worn out. Such 
a plan is vastly better than burning, or 
storing away to accumulate dust and 
| mold.—K. A. G. 














Good Advice 


to the 


Farmer’s Wife 
Use BORAX 


instead of 
Cheap Washing Powders 


20 MULE TEAM 





Nature’s Cleanser, Whitener 
Disinfectant, Deodorizer and 
Water Softener. 


20 Mule-Team 
Powdered 
Borax used 


with any good 
soap, makes 
washing easy, 
sterilizes the 
clothes, prevents 
colors from fad- 
ing and softens 
the hardest 
water better 
than any other known substance. 


Borax Saves the Clothes 


Do not ruin your cotton and linen by 
using cheap washing powders; cheap 
washing powders contain SODA. Soda 
will ruin and ROT the clothes. Use 
20 Mule-Team Powdered Borax 
with any good soap and it will 
cleanse perfectly without the 


Sass Setuey to the mest deli. 
cate fabric. 






































“> By our improved method of weeving. we 
7 make beautiful rugs totally — 

" any other rugs woven from 

Read our guarantee. Ours is the oldest 

and factory of its kind in Amer- 

: lis! years. 





SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the name of 
Stewart I lartshorn on label. 


ATCH RING & CHAIN 








S and 
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Read the advertisements in Suc- 
cessful Farming. 
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Prepare for Fires 
EG 


Seconds are precious when fire breaks |, 


out in the house, the barn, or any of the 
other farm buildings. So it is always 
well to be prepared for emergencies. 
Probably there is no time when che 
need of haste is greater than when light- 
ning strikes the barn, filled with hay, or 
a lantern is accidently precipitated upcn 
hay. Then the man who does not have 
permanent ladders and stairways, up to 
the very roof of the barn, and water 
very near at hand, is in a fair way to 
see the structure go up in smoke. 
Reliable chemical extinguishers may be 
procured as cheap as fifty cents. They 
are tubes twenty-two inches long and two 
inches in diameter, and are hung at a 
convenient reaching distance. On being 
pulled down the cap adheres to the hook 
and the powder can instantly be flung 
at the base of the fire. A carbonic aid 
gas, more deadly than a wet horse- 
blanket, is formed, and even a _ hot-oil 
or gasoline blaze succumbs to the powder. 
But to have these chemical tubes hang- 
ing conveniently about is not enough, for 
powder cannot be used everywhere. Gar 
den hose of sufficient length to reach 
every part of the threatened building 
ought to be attached to powerful force 
pumps, to be had for $4 or 35, and so 
arranged as to be instantly serviceable 
The apparatus should be so a-ranged 
that one man is able to extinguisa an 
ordinary blaze unaided. With thes? pre- 
cautions, and buildings well rodded 
agoinst lightning and common sense care 
taken in handling lanterns, the averaze | 


farmer ought to be practically immune 
from heavy fire loss— William A. 
Freehoff. 

o % ¢ 


Hints on Selecting Wall Paper. 

As spring aproaches housecleaning and 
wall papering must be considered. Al- 
though selecting suitable wall paper is 
largely a matter of personal taste, many 
owners of homes make mistakes, for 
there are certain rules which should not 
be averlooked. Ordinarily not enough 
attention is given to the selection of wall 
paper. The whole family should have a 
word on this important subject and a 
final vate taken on the best four or five 
which have been sifted down from a pos- 
sible fifteen patterns. 

Wall paper of a novel gaudy type will 
spcil the effect of the furniture and should 
be avoided. Large figured paper should 
not be used in low rooms nor should small 
rooms have deep borders or ornate friezes. 
Plain colors and stripes tend to make a 
room look higher. Rooms occupied by an 
invalid should be papered with plain rest- 
ful colors. A large figured garish paper 
will set a sick person almost frantic if 
they have to look at it every day. Dark 
red tends to absorb light and therefore 
should not be used in dark rooms. Yel- 
low, cream and other light colors are very 
cheerful for such rooms. Very substan- 
tial colors should be used in sunny rooms. 
Light blues and pinks make attractive 
and artistic rooms, but fade so easily 
that they are very expensive. A _ plain 
background is to be desired where pictures 
are to be hung. Many people foolishly 
se'ect fine grades of delicate tinted paper 
which is very expensive and of short dura- 
tion. As in everything, styles in wall- 
paper are merely matters of business. One 
can usually purchase paper of a year old 
design at a great reduction in price, and 
if taste is displayed in its selection, re- 
sults will be just as satisfactory as if 
the latest patterns were chosen. 

Many people paper a whole floor in one 
color. That is very good taste. It gives 
an effect of unity and harmony so much 
desired in producing on } eae and rest- 
fel effect.—C. B, G 
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the Bell 
Highway 


The Bell system opens more 
than six million telephone 


can talk with any other subscriber. 


It provides a highway of universal 
communication to open and connect all 
these doors. 


It also furnishes the vehicle for use on this high- 
way, to carry speech from door to door throughout the land. 


The Bell higinway is used daily by more than twenty million 
people—all telephone neighbors—by means of universal 
service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System Universal Service, 











Home Oi You Never Saw Such Oil 
Tommy: A drop or two of Home Ot puts stiff-working tools and house- 


hold implements in good humor, so that they do their work da ny 
§)i after day with a qt, untiring precision that’ 8a joy to behol 














Made by the 
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f)*: People 
is unlike other oils. It stands highest 2. the Se ~ 
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mS you get more oil for your 
Home Ow. A 
Vrite today for free trial bo 
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Buffalo, N. Y. 
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THE MEN WHO ADVERTISE 
in Successful Farming are experts in their business. It will pay 
you to consult them about your needs in their line. Tell them you 
are writing them because you saw their advertisement in Success- 
ful Farming, where all ads are guaranteed. 
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Method in the Home 





as a general thing 


and strength are 


so perhaps a few hints and helps in that 


Monday evening and put the coarse whites 


water in which 


wash powders have been dissolved. 


starch and hung out 


After supper I set the 


hemmer and pre- 
» of changing at- 
sewing machine saves many 


* more care than is generally 





It pays well to keep the f 
c » working parts well oiled. 


and bobbin carrier a few drops 


an iron-clad rule that means washing, 


and consider | creditably.—Anpie Hoffarth 


worth than a spotless house, 


it no sin to sit down and pare apples, peel 
potatoes, chop cabbage, dry the dishes, 
whisk eggs, stir cakes, or wait for bread 
or vegetables to cook. Resting is an art 
understood by few housekeepers. An easy 
chair in the kitchen, the latest magazine, 
or a bit of restful work will keep away 
many worry wrinkles, especially if the 
men folks are dilatory about coming In 
at the proper time for meals—— Mrs. Dora 


B. Phillips. 
? ¢ ¢ 
Washing Dishes. 


As soon as I was old enough to help 
about washing dishes, my mother taught 
me that an abundance of hot water was 
necessary to make quick work of washing 
dishes. So 1 never sit down to the table. 
after the meal is ready without first 
filling the tea-kettle and placing it where 
the water will heat while I eat. Instead 
of this many will have to put the water 
to heat after the meal is over, and quite 
often the fire is low, if not entirely out, 
and must be rekindled to heat the water. 
This often delays the work of washing 
the dishes from five to fifteen minutes, 
which though a very short time, will 
amount to hours, days and even weeks 
of time by and by. 

Five to fifteen minutes saved every day. 
and devoted to reading, will enable one 
to read a a of good things in 
the course of a so I am very grate- 
ful to my mother ‘oe having taught me 
how to save time, and make quick work 
of a task so often disliked. 

The dishes to be washed are removed 


‘WORSTED 


and 30 to 


inches w 
Price Beaute $ 1 51.95 


inches 
to state as wanted. 
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Wo.15 Men’s or young 
men’s full peg-top 
trousers, made of very 
closely WoveD worsted, 

grey and black 
mixed ground with 
black and grey mixed 





loops; finished with 
deep turn cuffs. 
If upon receipt of this 
garment you do not 
find it as good as an 
trouser sold 

ers at $3.00 to $3.25, 
return to us at our 
expense and we will 
cheerfully refund the 
full amount, includ- 
ing transportation 
charges. ss 
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from the table in a neat, orderly man- 
ner, instead of gathering them up helter- 
skelter as I have seen so many do. I 
can work at this, and yet my mind need 
not dwell on the work my hands are 





CHICAGO MAIL ORDE aoe 


COR. INDIANA AVE & 26 ST 
CHICAGO, _ILL 





doing, to the exclusion of pleasant 
thoughts. In fact I mentally construct 
many articles for publication, as my 
hands are busily engaged in the work 
of washing dishes, and after the dishes 
are placed in the cupboard, the article 
is transferred to paper ready for mail- 


ing. : alock stitch like e 

If mothers would take time to teach | machine. Just the 
their little daughters to work in an or-| thing for Repairing Sh 
Buggy Tops, etc. 


MAKE $30 
PER WEEK 


tc. Sews 


derly, systematic manner, when they first wp Grate B 1s, Tents, Awni 
and W Horees 


begin to wash dishes, we would not hear 
ninety-nine per cent of the girls saying, 
“I just hate dish-washing.” I contend 


love their work. and to be taught to take 


Semen 


Mak ay rable d chly, too. 
es yo u e revelr an kly, too. 
i needle, a ho == handle . Base 
and a bobbin poidine a 24 yds of of 
No extra tools need: 
Special discounts to agents. & 
on way home with a. ~ 


lawy = 
; tle. | 
that it is a child’s right to be taught to — FC. thread 
carried in the 
Perrine says ** 
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a justifiable pride in doing their work | Spenser writes * Bold 2 first 4 hours. aiass 


well. 
Parents have failed to discharge their 


e shuttle, and 


d for 





full duty toward their children, unless = ee oa, fe 


teach a girl to wash dishes well, and like 
to do it, than have her a graduate from 


your roney. 


all your Harness, etc. and t A. i 
they so teach them, and I weuld rather | you are not satisfied return the Aw! and we will refund 
Send quick for sample and instructions. 


a bobbin of —y-y 
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Guaranteed For 5 and 7 Years 
Made fresh to order. Free trial 
All your money back if 
not satisfactory. Free paint 
book and color cards, tells all 
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WRITE TODAY. 















The salaries paid by Uncle Sam 
to Civil Rtg employees equal 
d in any branch of com- 
merci lite. To learn how you can 
ualify at home to pass any Civil 
ayice examination, write to-day 
Civil Service Book. 
ring the past year over 700 of 
our students have secured desirable 
Government positions. 
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April Fool's Day. 

April 1 would be an o ion for a 
fancy dress party en masques Invitations 
may be written on a large sBeet of paper 
and folded or rolled into a small parcel 
and tied up in wrapping paper like a 
package. 
Decorate the rooms with paper or ar- 
tificial flowers and plants. April Fool 
the guests when time for them to ar- 
rive by having the lights as low as pos- 
sible. The person admitting the guests 
informs them that the hostess is “not at 
home,” but adds, “Come in and wait,” 
and they are then directed to lighted 
rooms where they may remove their 
wraps. 
Suggestions for celebrating April Fool's 
Day—Follies of Fortune: 
Let one of the ladies be blindfolded and 
seated behind a large screen or curtain, 
or in a tent in an adjoining room which 
is dimly lighted. A :gypsy tent may be 
improvised with three long sticks tied 
together at one end, the other ends rest- 
ing on the floor at equal distances, form- 
ing a tripod which is covered with a 
couple of large sheets. Announce to the 
guests, “We have secured for your pleas- 
ure this evening that remarkable necro- 
mancer, Madam Loof-Lirpa (April Fool 
spelled backwards). The madam is the 
seventh daughter of the seventh daughter 
and has the rare and marvelous power of 
second sight, and while securely blind- 
folded she will tell you anything that 
you have done. All are welcome to visit 
this seeress, but only one at a .time 


Mr. —————-, you may come first if you 
please (naming one of the gentlemen 
present). 


Just before ushering the fated one into 
the present of Madam Loof-Lirpa, inform 
him. that in order to be sure the fortune 
teller cannot see through the bandages 
over her eyes, he should make several mo- 
tions or signs, pose before her for a few 
seconds, and then say to her, “Madam, 
what did I do?” 

The seeress may keep him in suspense 
a second or two before replying or may 
say. “I am not quite sure, please do it 
again.” And finally answer.“ You made 
a fool of yourself.” Each victim has the 
privilege of remaining near enough to 
see the next one caught. 

A clever trick is for the hostess to tell 
the guests that she has a picture to show, 
which she has just received, and which 
has given her much pleasure. A curtain 
is hung before it which, when withdrawn 
with grave ceremony, reveals a mirror, re- 
flecting the expectant faces of guests, 
while on its surface written with soap 
are the words, “April Fool.” 

Foolishness—Ask the guests to tell the 

most foolish thing they ever did, and give 
a suitable prize for the most foolish an- 
swer. 
Pitfalls and snares for the unwary are 
all around. A silver coin is glued to the 
floor, a handkerchief or bow is fastened 
to the floor, a vase of flowers have a 
little snuff or pepper sprinkled on them, 
those who smell will sneeze, an artificial 
mouse is attached to the curtain, slyly 
pin papers bearing different inscriptions 
on the backs of some of the guests. | One 
may read, “Please tell me my pame.” All 
who read it will tell him his name.which 
becomes very monotonous. “Please kiss 
me,” “Please hold my hand,” “Please 
kick me gently.” “Please borrow my 
money.” “Please make me laugh,” “Please 
call me dearie.” 

These and many other foolish things 
will seem funny on All Fool’s Day. Carry 
out the same tricks in the serving of your 
refreshments, fill baked potato and banana 
skins with something entirely ovosite to 
that which you have removed. Orange 
skins, apples, mangoes, cucumbers and 
egg shells may be filled with something 
of an entirely different nature and nicely 
placed together again. English walnuts 
olives placed inside. In serving each 
course, use dishes not ordinarily used. 
The clever hostess will no doubt think 
of many ways wise and otherwise to serve 
refreshments on such an occasion—Joetta 
Haines Myers. 


fe 
The man who tills the soil with brain 
and heart, gains more culture than if 























to Build ONE Watch 


Think what that means. The 
watch that you carry in your pocket 
— if it is a South Bend Watch—was 
from six months to a year in the 
South Bend factory in the course of 
construction. If your watch is a 
South Bend you know that it pays 
to spend that much time on a watch. 


There are 411 inspections in the 
making of a South Bend. Every 
South Bend Watch must run for 
seven hundred hours in an accuracy 
test before it leaves the factory. 
There isn’t anything made today 
that is more carefully made than 


<South Bend” 


This not only shows in the running 
of the watch but in its appearance, 
too. People who own South Bends 
arealways ready to pull their watches 
out and def you see thetime. That’s 
because they are proud of their 
watches. 


Ask your jeweler about the South 
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THE SOUTH BEND WATCH COMPANY 


3 Sylvan Street, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 





Bend—the famous watch that keeps 
perfect time even when frozen in a 
cake of ice. 


Ask him to explain to you why) 
every good watch needs the jeweler’s 
regulation to the personality of the 
buyer—something every SOUTH 
BEND WATCH gets because only 
expert retail jewelers sell it. 


Write today for our free book, 
‘‘How Good Watches Are Made,’’ 
one of the most interesting books 
ever written on the subject of 
watches and a valuable guide’ in 
the buying of a good mejch. 


The price of 
South Bend 
Watches ranges | | 
up to $75 (in 
solid gold case). 
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dabbling with art. 
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Nmithkinstown 
sreat-grandmother her little face was mon- 


village teacher had boarded with the 


and a cat knows a bull-pup when 
. whose art is stubbornness, 
mild, and possessed of a slow-to-boil but 
Christmas ||jfe was all before her, 


eleyen. |to hell any more !” 
Smithkinsites disapproved of traveling on | 


* panted Mrs. Smithkins, pride 


It beats flies to sticky paper the way that 
hild worships her teachers : 
any gumption to speak of 
in’ up to ‘be a teacher her- 


of Joe Smithkins’s, 


for a youngster 
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Pruella’s s Last Spanking 


By Alice Woods 


‘opyright, the Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


nothin’ of the blight of havin’ me for a 
mother. _ Joe’s a God-fearin’ Methodist, 
if eyer I see one, but he ain't much hand 
for figurin’.” She pulled Prue.la’s hair- 


ribbons straight, then bustled out of the 


room and down the rickety stairs. “Come, 
I’. S.!° rose the mother-voice from the 
hall below. 


* | 
Yes, Ma,” Pruella responded evenly, | 


land taking Snuggles in her arms she sat 
down on the coal-bucket with a serenity 
that is born of true intimacy. Miss 
Cleary had failed to offer her a chair, but 
»lshe.knew that no one exeept one's mother 


could deny her a coal-bucket. Minutely | 


lshe took Miss Cleary in with a wise-baby 
lsmile, then slowly the small face sobered 
and the narrow little shoulders heaved a 


great sizh. “Now, I spose Ma's round | 


to go to hell for a-boastin® "bout her spare 
| room. She does it to every new teacher!” 

“But, Dearie.” ,zasped Miss Cleary, 
iwhose knowledge of Long Is'and native 
“people don't go 


Incredulity wrinkled the babyish face. 
“But they do in Smithkinstown,” she in- 
lsisted “IT guess,” and she giggled ex- 
plosively, “that you ain't in very ‘good 
standin’ ?” 

“lam not a Metbodist,” admitted Miss 
Cleary cqutiousls 

“Ma had to stay home from meetin’ 
this mornin’ because you was comin’, bat 
she made Pa go. “Taint no laughin’ mat- 
ter "bout Ma. I'd speak to her “bout her 
boastin’, ‘cept I—daresn't! Now, she’s 


none of my business how you spend your/, Methodis’. an’ in awful good standin’, 


an’ she sings at funerals an’ bakes cakes 
for the sociables, an’ everybody says the 
meetin’-house wouldn't stand ‘thout her, 
an’ she knows better’n to boast. She 
teaches my Sunday-school class, and only 
last Sunday the golden text was”—she 
paused and solemnly raised a grimy finger 
‘Even as the tongue is a little mem- 
liber, and boasteth great things, behold how 
great a matter a_ little fire kindleth.’ 
James third an’ fifth. an’ you jest ought 
ito have heard Ma a-talkin’ to us girls 
|“hout the sin of boastin’.. Whew! An’ 
ithen the minister he said that bo»stin’ was 
la black sin, an’ that you'd roast in hell- 
fire forever for black sins. an’ if he don’t 
know then why's he a minister?’ Sud- 
idenly the cat thrust her nose into Pruel- 
ifa’s arm-pit and the tickling made her 
lviggle again. “We're goin’ to have a 
lehicken for dinner.” she confided inti- 
| mately. 
| “Are we?” Miss Cleary smiled as she 
larranged her hair at the mirror. “I never 
leat chicken.” she added absently. 

“You what?” and Pruella gazed at the 
face in the mirror, then the round eyes 
fixed on the reflected mouth and pity 
flushed the small face. “But can’t you?” 
she asked gently. 

Miss Cleary's flush crimsoned the wavy 
mirror. “I can,” she said crisply, “but 
f donot choose to. I am a vegetarian.” 

“What's that?” and Pruella’s hands 
wadded tightly in her gingham apron. 

Miss Cleary sighed. “A vegetarian,” 
he said carefully, “is one who does not 
oelieve in taking life to gain food. Do 
you understand?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” responded Pruella wide- 
y “Don’t you never eat gravy, nor 


—- 7] nothin’! 


\ Her own mouth was watering crim- 


inally at the mere thought of these | 


. \ things. “No, never,” Miss Cleary 


smiled 
he “Now, I always run off 
\ when ma’s a-choppin’ off 


their heads; they holler so. 
\ but once they’s off seems as 
ity ou might aswell eat’em.”’ | 


WY | 
4 L ‘Pruella!’? the mother- 
P Ne ed en 


ep 













Wm. Gailoway Offers 
You Your Chance 


I want ey tyme boy over 10 years old 
to send is name and address, (a postal 
card will do) so that I can tell you about 
a splendi a Boe I’ve got for you. 
as y On The Farm 
Only 16 years ago. The first actual mone 4 
I ever made was from selling water m 
ons I raised,myself,for 0c apiece. The next money | earned 
























AGENTS 235.270 oe 


e.me from answering an advertisement ——. like thia 
inthelowa Homestead. This started my business career. 


Answering This “Ad” | May VWewant 


in 
Start Your Business Career {f..0"., 
pure, genuine and unadulterated field, farm and 
seeds in every neighborhood in the U.S. for 1912. e need 
your help. [am not only going to pay bright, ambitious Boys 
reai money, but I also have 


Many Splendid Presents "" 20")""° 
First prize is a beautiful, pure bred Shetland Pony. Second, 
a valuable Scholarship, ineluding expenses— 
besides many other fine presents. The work is 
en aasie 
—profitable. Just 
eevie at home. Your W 
own folks need seeds OUR NE 
—nearly every home 
in your wale hbor- BEAUTIFUL 
hood will help your 


i a CATALOG 


is) “T want to know 


Boys.” Write plain- 
ly. I will then send you—F REE 
—our Beautiful Seed Catalog 
new, original different from ail others \ 
—and my Iliustrated Book of Fine 
Presents—with full details of the offer. 
















































No rr oney in advance—no bank de it. 
Horse and Man Power Sprayers for field and 
orchard, Barreland Power Sprayers. Allhave 

high . Sevengh agita and are built to 
last. Guaranteed for 5 years. We pay treight. 
Extra profit pays for the machine. Write ee a for 
our big free catalog, spraying guide and special free 
offer to first in eac 1 loe: ity. 


THE H. L. HURST MANUFACTURING —_— 




































bY I will give a lot of new 
Jaa sorts free with ie. order I 
"7% fill. Buy and test. Return if 
. ene refunded, 
Big Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send yours 


d hbo 
cad your neighbors’ addresene. 
Let Us Beautify 1 rr: SostasSsots yes 


will distribute 10 cards and send 
me i2c in stamps. fhe flowers 
will cause you to talk about us 
pleasantly for months---hence th 
AT NO COST offer. A Prize te every one 
who tune. the seed a chance and then report results, 
tT. 4. Richmond. rginia. 











TESTED: SEED CORN bores 
Does not rust 
ge. and 


Spring by ma clover, timothy 
Sitelte seed. Catalog F : 
S. Box is, BLAIR, NEBRASKA 
Seed Corn Center of the World 











One man pe 50 in one day. Write today for agents. 
ULRICH CO., Dept. 8, ROCK FALLS, ILL. 


CATALPA wie vont wosey Mk tor a 


ee specioss. Also Catalpaseed. I have 
most besutifal tree in the world. 


we ROGERS. “Box. 43 Mechanicsburg, Ohie 


Mention Successful Farming when 
writing to advertisers. 
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voice rose again from the hal! below. Cf Sah 
“Yes, Ma,” she answered. “I'll just | ’ ewe 

haf to go, Miss Cleary, or ma’ll be a-| _ 

tyin’ my Sunday-Sehvol hair-ribbons too eit a at , stiaeinaiae 

tight to punish me.’ Carefuly she put = ; 

Snuggles on her four feet, and with an 


adorable smile left the room and a 
pattered downstairs. 


Six of Smithkinstown’s possible adi G Wir 
dents had a club house in the seclusion of 
a clump of pines on the shore of the | Wire, W. Wire F sl G teed Te Wire—Nefls' end 8 
Barb oven ‘encing—Smooth Galvan’ Wire—Telephone taples are 


Great South Bay, the like of which was’ 9 the most stupendous, sacrifice, slaughter Mandiofer 
4 a* urchase ever made in the hi 
not to be found from Babylon to Belle-; As long as it lasts, and until all or reserved, we will ~apge hay pris ache ind ‘of, mercies A 


port. It was no more, though rather less, 


than the cabin of some old oyster-boat 
furnished by looting mothers’ attics. ; ey ire Tencing 


Chronic hunger and perpetual motion had | 


been hatching an idea in the old shell, | 
and midnight was the chosen hour. Aj SS an Cc er "Running oot 
upply as ordered 








chicken was to be “obtained” and a feast 


to be held, and each move from the mo-| ,, Remember gussentes every foot of aside @ supply for your 
_—e ° - th ee: Ee p aetee ure delivery. | protec 

ment of conception to the disappearance ality, in every teenth topic <a hoor deliver Reusuber the je t all eke are cities oa ~ 

of the last scrap of the fowl was to be - KA, UT ends, perhaps just ip Private gale er oon reservation. [= fH — 

» ' > eaenee are . ou _ wis! participate this slaughter 

gy — a a, 4 Po * ay. s<le all will be peccmmmedated as as lon 7 the sale of waple cage necessities. You may ei Fa ple Famed 
AS e 2a T- : 7 age cioe struc i an t 

e ’ £ . ya ony Wire, Wor ey ity. Barb Wire, address in a le ports postal, for Le ba 


twelve they filed forth, collars pulled up| of every deseri ban ole yay Nails a a cy My 
and caps pulled down, shoulders a there! everything that comes under ¢ the ‘classifcation” of steel Address ‘all inquiries to . 
menacingly, eyes peering here and there| fnd wire, Write at once or. use coupon below for fill 

- 4 Bi. n 

in quest of yellow-backed circumstances, oe Se ate & Gay queniey 


ir desired for fut ‘ 
while the sympathetic moon did her best This is, indeed, an n unusaal opportani that was never SPECIAL WIRE SALE COUPON 


before and om tA will never offered. We 





to blur rosy health to the texture Of} bay our supplies at sheriffs’, ers’ and manufac. || Chicago House House Wrecking Co., 

ghouls. In silence they drew up behind | turers’ sales and can and do at all times undersell man- 35th and iren Dept. 6430 Sts., Chicage. 
: a i+). | Ufacturers and dealers. But this is an exceptional, out Gentlemen; 

the board fence that skirted the Smith-| of the ordinary purchase, which permits offering material Without 

kins’ chicken-yard, and the gory intention} ata very y considerable reduction on even our usual 4) fay wa Rod fol particulars class’ of your apeatel cial 

began its unfolding. One pocket gave up may not —*- 3 in gan y TI oe 4 Fencing, etc, 


a fish-line, another a hook, another a| we will hold your requirements until you are ready for 
grrin of corn, the fourth tied on the Il goods i 
hook, the fifth did the baiting and the 

Send us az some 


chosen sixth mounted the group of bent a 
backs, CONDITIONS | OF = — Kr 5 Teuler iter, 
; : Sines in thie nt ADATOGS....002.00-0seisercecssesoeces R.F. D...4.. 


Captain Joe’s pet rooster was slumber- are interested in. We ay 
ing in one-legged poise on a pole just be- SPECIAL SALE =: send you catalog 
low, his white coat marking his martyr- and fill te a eave scsccqegec cee cecccocesecess 
dom. The dangling grain tickled his 


comb and perfumed the air. He dreamed CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING COMPANY 


of frail juicy stems that shoot in rich 


wet earth, things a chicken can see a- 35th and Iron Streets, Dept. C430 ’ Chicago 
coming. Bewildered he er his round 
eyes and blinked about. The dream-stem Th s * ° 

had shot to a ripe, nay, a dried grain of e Fastest Selling "Vrench In the World 
corn, and he gulped the bait. Chaos oc-/| The Hawkeye—and Successful Farming for 2 years for only 75 cents—noextra charge for mailing: 
curred and he was swung into mid-moon- , 

light, while his distracted wives fell back 
in a dizzy perspective. A boy grabbed 
him violently and jumped with him to 
the ground. They were surrounded by a 
guard of conspirators, and he was marched 
off to his doom. They left him plucked 
and arranged for cooking as they had seen 
their mothers leave chickens for Sunday 
dinners, then, sleepy and chilled by the | 
cool night air, they scurried away, up 


We —- Lhe n 4 = these materials at these Name 























posts and over roofs, into their six beds, Five Hardy Tools In One 
and slept as only boys with the covers . 

; ) ay : i ractical combination of 1 Nut Wrench, 1 Pipe Wrench and Three Thread Cl ) 
over their consciences dare to sleep. forged from the finest grade of tool steel, scientifically tempered. Jaws and dies are a 


Now Pruella Smithkins had a boy- like | hard and keen. The wrench weighs 17 1-2 ounces, is 8 1-2 inches long, with gun metal finish. 
and reprehensible habit of prowling along | Vv to you yestoase. This wrench should be in the possession of every mechanic and farmer. 
shore for spoils and information, and one | 4/80 4M ideal household wrench. Write me today. 


day she had come upon the club house in| E. T. Meredith, Publisher Successful Farming, - - Des Moines, Iowa 


a savory state of feasting off stolen - 
‘A Beautiful Pillow Top Free! 





pe ches, cigarettes and coffee. She was 
captured and put on trial. Johnny East- 
man was boastfully in love with Pruella 
and. firm if blushing, he challenged any 
fellow who dared suggest that she would | coe. 
tell, even following up his assertion with | @ 

a bet of his knife and his cuff-buttons. 
She was released on parole. She went with | 
curdling blood, but a very adoration for} 
man and his dominance swelling her young 
heart. And she did not tell. The pos- 
sible presidents watched and wondered, 
and decided to invite her to the feast as 
reward. But she was not to be invited 
till the last minute. “Because.” said Billy 
Hawkins, who was lame and sickly and 
very shrewd, “if she don’t know Foeeny| é 
she can’t tell nothin’.” Even Johnny) These dainty sofa pi” low tops are tinted in colors on a very good quality of oO 

+ Hie bowed to Billy's wisdom. The | sary to catiine the design with eushroldery stitches unless des roel ‘ Nien cntentbenane tS Otte ahtas denen 


next afternoon at sc ‘hool the following / SPECIAL OFFER :—Your choice (one) of the handsome art pillow tops given absolutely free, postpaid for one 3 
notes were exchanged between Pruella | ye@f subscription to SUCCESSFUL FARMING and 50 cents. Write at once. 


and Johnny: E. T. Meredith,  succecsturrarming DES Moines, lowa 


Dartinc P. S.—The fellers is havin 
Expansion Bracelet 


a spread after schul at the Klub Hous. 
You can come for not tellin. Be promp 
, Here is an art‘cle which any little girl or lad 
or ther wont be none left “ will Be pleased to have. A girl never gute to mnany 
CHICKEN ! f !  Lavingly J. E. bracdeie and thle one will be sare to please her. This 
cxpahsion Bracelet is made with a Heart Signet, will 





















“Dr ; — Teacher says killin fit any size arm, [t has the Finest Fil Ornament. 

a ana See My Special Offer: For only 60c 1 will send you Suc- 

chickens to e = my cessful Farming for 3 years’ and make you a present 
was just luv' to ask me an IL of one of these beautiful Expansion Bracelets. 


c - U0 E. T. MEREDITH, PUBLISHER SUCCESSFUL NG, DES MOIN OWA 
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5502 LADIES LONG KIMONO 5502 


This represents a pretty. mpire kimono, that cannot fail to please. It can 
be made at home in a few hours. 

The pattern 5602 is cut if sizes 32, 36. 40 and 44 inches bust measure. Medium 
size requires 534 yards of 36 inch materiai; 6 1.4 fards of ribbon 


Sa71 LADIES’ DRESS H. VING FIVE GORED SKIRT M71 
Made of brown serge with gold color soutache braid to trim anda brown 


silk tle. thie dress wou.d be stunning The closing is made at the front, but 
toning the encire length, which makes it easy to press or launder. 



































The pattern 5471 is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bus< measuce. Medium siz® 
requires 5 1-2 yards of 36 inch material. 


5292 LADIES’ WORK APRON hzo 

This apron is one that wiil reaily protect the dress when the wearer is 
engaged in serious work. 

The apron has a front panel, curved in slightly at the waist and joined 
to side sections which ar» also curved so that the apron holds well in to 
the figure. The side gores are extended to form straps over the shoulders 
and they cross over each other in the back, each fastening on the oppo 
site shoulder. 

Gingham is the on!y materia) for a real work apron 

The pattern 5292 ix cut in sizes 32, 36. 40 and 44 inches bust measure 
Medium size requires 4 34 yards of 27 inch material. 


5396 EASY TO MAKE 5396 

This simple dress is becoming to all figures, The skirt can be made 
with inverted plait or habit back. 

Serge, cheviot, cashmere and the like are suitable materials for this 
dress. 

The pattern 5396 is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Medium 
size requires 43-4 yards of 44 inch material. 
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e 
The One Piece Pinafore 2 
The one-piece pinafore that is so much|which the quaint childish figures and Vy, =4* fi 
worn just now by the smal! girl is a most|animals are worked in outline, with blue ve 
practical little garment, being quickly|or buff embroidery cotton. ‘4 
made, easy to launder, and also has the 
advantage of being neat and stylish. As 
= — signifies it is cut in = piece Gi h 
and can be made in a variety of styles. ~ | ing 
A dainty one-viece apron for a child ams 
is illustrated here (4036) in checked > This is no 
nainsook, linen, lawn or a more prac- unusual con- 
tical one in gingham. Swiss edging and versation: 
insertion was used for the square yoke “How do you 
and frills over the sleeves. If made in manage to have 
gingham no trimming need be used, but your little 
some seam braid improves it. One made 1 wee 
“Why, my 
r family has 
= always used 








4036 


4036 


GIRLS’ APRON 
This apron is cut Im a single piece, the only seams 
being where the part of the apron which goes over the 
shoulder is joined to the belt in the back. There is no 
seam at the shoulder and this extends a iittle over the 
sleeve of the dress. 
This apron can be made of any of the = poctty inatoms. 


The pattern is cut in sizes 6 to 12 years edium size 
requires | 1-2 yards of material 36 inches wide. Price We. 


of blue checked gingham, trimmed with 
seam braid and blue edged embroidery, is 
especially pretty. 

A auaint and attractive one-piece apron 
is (5250). It is simple and easily made, 





CHILD'S ONE PIECE APRO: 5250 
—? most little ~— wear an apron ~ x some sort the 
itustrated will please t 


he mothers who have to 
make it. The apron . = in one piece, cut out at the arm- 
a held in position by straps over the shoulders. 
The pattern 5250 is cut in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Medium 

size requires | 1-8 yards of 36 inch material. Price 1c. 


with broad straps over the shoulders. One 
made of blue or buff chambray is verv 


436 |instead of the back, which is made with 








5130 CHILD'S APR 5130 

my op LST woe cule, peat ng 
under the be seams are buttoned together 
so that there is no need of other opening. It is, of 
course, to see # jal selected is 


necessary se 
wide enough to aliow this cut ——— piecing but if it is 
not so, ashort seam at the sides, well pressed, will not 


Such an apron as this may be made of any wash ma- 
terial, but gingham is the best material. 

The pattern is cut in sizes 2 to 10 years. Medium size 
requires 13-4 yards of 27 inch material. Price 10c. 


The long one-piece apron (5130) is an 
extremely practical model and one very 
easy to make. It is eut with a square 
neck and is buttoned at the side seam 


a stran or belted effect. One of checked 
batiste or linen is effective. It may be 
made by binding or piping with a con- 
trasting color. 





4681 ONE PIECE APRON 4681 
Children who live in country towns cannot think of 


wearing wash dresses in winter, Dresses of woolen weave 

fromaire washable aprons to protect them 
She aarp fe ant tm tase 9 to 38 pene, Medium size 

requires 1 3-4 yards of 36 inch material. Price 10c. 


The one piece apron (4681) ts easily 
made in a or round yoke effect, 
with or without strap belt. Can be 
trimmed with embroidery insertion or 
done in a sim =p design in hand em- 
—— —Mrs. J. H, Reisacher 








TOILE: 
NORD 


for school dresses, because there is nothing 
else which stands up and looks so well under 
wear, and every washing makes a new dress.” 


TOILE DU NORD isa fancy Gingham of 
such all-round serviceability that it has been 
the standard was! goods of a generation. Noted 
for charming desizns, permanent colors and 
durability. It launders so well as to give prac- 
tically a new garment .at each washing. For 
home dresses it has no equal. Every woman 
and every child should have at least two of 
three dresses made of TOILE DU NORD. 


Buy from your retailer 
Send to us for Samples 
cha _ Company, Fitchburg, Mass. 





Just the kind of 
Ostrich oe 
bave = 


Pais iach ke lone. “sg. | 
extra wise willowy 

arge, 

head. 


faty for a limited tie | 


eo Pet ee 


if notentirely — 
TH 


nietiae FEA 








8 Hardy R Rose Plants Free, 


Magaz 

monthly. oy AY nice, bright, cheerful, 

ustraved; 32 2 pages, three columns to page. 
eo to stories, -— ——— - 
iteratur try, patterns, embroidery, ¢ 
Sy e have a very liberal 
offer to make in connec- 
tion with a subscription 
to the Universal 
zine. Anyone who wiil 
send us fifty cents to pay 
for two-years’ subeoriptiee 
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Continued from page 107 
om if I kan. Klub is spelt with 
“Cincerely 
PRUELLA SMITHKINSON.” 


a C. 


eel kan get. 


“Rats! | bet you all 
You aint my spellin teacher 
“JOUN KASTMAN.” 


you 


In spite of Johnny Eastman’s last in- 
sulting note Pruella intended going to the 
feast lo be the only girl invited to any- 
hing appeaied to her rural, little heart, 
wsides the young Methodist had suddenly 
seen her duty, and she intended doing ie 
vith all ber inherited and original insist- 
ence And go she did. 

“You can’t stay if you talk,” was Pru- 
la’s greeting at the club. Pruella tossed 
her head and giggled. 
“An after this you ain't to prowl 
round here or I don’t know what'll hap- 

pen to you.” 

“Thought there wasn't to 
talkin’,” she responded smartly. 

Rilty Hawkins raised his big eyes with 
1 look of appreciation. “You'll haf to 
eat with your fingers, P. S. We ain't} 
hought our silver plate yet.” 

The smell of the frying chicken mixed 
intoxicatingly with the odorous pine, but 
Pruella set her chin. “1 never eat chicken, 
thank you,” she said patiently. 

“You what!” gasped every boy except | 
Johnny, who hung his head in shame for 
the girl of his choice, and vowed to him- 
self that if this absurdity proved true 
he'd have to jilt her for the vindication 
of common sense. 

“It's murder, killin’ for eatin’ an’ hat-| 
trimmin’s,” she insisted. “Teacher says | 
so, an’ L believe she’s right. I am just as 
much obliged. I can't stay long, for Ma 
might be missin" me an‘ askin’ questions, 
an’ IT wouldn't tell for anything.” The 
coal of fite failed to rest on a single bar- 


be no | 





barie head. | 

“Don't your dear teacher eat: chicken 
when she can get it?” asked Billy with 
his’ eyes on the simmering pan. 

“No, nor no other meat neither,” re-| 
torted. Prunella. “She just eats vege- 
tables.” | 

Billy's eyes flashed with drollery. 
“Don't she eat eggs?” 

“Lmm.” admitted Pruella vaguely | 
startled. 

“I've spent most of my time helpin’ 


vegetables to grow, an’ I never knew eggs 
was of the same family.” 

“An’.” blurted out Johnny Eastman, 
“sometimes they’s chickens in ‘em !" 

Pruella blushed furiously. “Miss 
Cleary says that eatin’ meat makes folks 
bloodthirsty. Besides the Bible says 

“Now. see here, Pruella Smithkins,” 
and Billy turned upon her while the others 
contemptuously stuck out their lower lips, 
“only two Sundays ago the golden text 





was ‘Let not him that eateth despise him 
that eateth not, and let not him that 
eateth not despise him that eateth.” I 


own up that you beat any girl goin’ for 
holdin’ your tongue, but, by cricky, if | 
you're going whine ‘round here ‘bout 
the sin of chicken-eatin’ I for take | 
hack my invite. It's done, fellers. Draw | 
ots an’ pass her ‘round !” 


to 
one 


Pruella saw red. She squared her lit- 
tle shoulders and stif. “Ye 
not eat anything with the blood—” 

“Now chuck it! Don't you know it} 
when your'e beat? Draw a slip!” and 
Johnny thrust a handful of papers into 
her face. 

Pruella took her drum-stick in shocked 
humility. She found herself mastered by | 
perverted creatures who liked her only | 


shall 


stood 


when she sinned. Then and there she| 
made up her mind never to marry, at 
least not Johnny Eastman, though he 


hegged her on bended knee till they were 








hoth old and dead She stole a glance r 

at Billy Hawkins. He was sickly and| back, hurt and limp, and the covers tucked 
lame, and stayed at home with his|in so tight she couldn’t put her toes 
mother. Some day his mother must die | straight. 


ind she hoved generously. that some/ girl) } 
happy because deceived, would matty Billy | 
ind take care of him. For her part she | 
ould never be deceived again to the lone- | 
st day she lived. “I must be going now,” 
| eid sadly. but nothiig but a mur- 

unehing responded. Rv the shore 
wed afid gazed long into the erim 
gold 





a 


and sunset 


iby his side. 


'she inquired conversationally. 


i\Captain Joe’s excited hand. Then slowly 


| 
her cruelly ind a big tear rolled down 
her nose. She let it roll! She trudged; 
home over the empty darkening road and 


she felt as old as the world. On the 
square gate-post sat Snuggies, faithful 
and sinless. She hugged the cat and 


gave her the sin-gotten drum-stick, then 
marchod into the kitchen and, at the sink 
she washed her hands of the whole affair. 
| “Bout time you was a-gettin’ home,” 


commented Mrs. Smithkins. ‘Your pa’s 
| been askin’ "bout you. I told him your 
| teacher had been a puttin’ so many new 


ifangled notions into your head that I 
s'posed you found us too old-fashioned to 
live with any longer.” 

Captain Joe sat in his rocker looking 
out the dining-room window upon the old 
cherry trees his father's father had plant- 
ed. The chickens were pecking their sup- 
ner out of the new grass among the fallen 
blossoms and making rich flecks of mov- 
ing color on the bright green. Of all 
easy-going things he liked best his rocker 
and the long twilights. Pruella came in 
quietly and stood looking out the window 


"“Where's the big white rooster, Pa?’ 
“Wish't I knew.” sighed captain Joe. 
A sudden and horrid idea drowned Pru- 


ella’s vitals. “I can’t see him anyv-here, 


Pa,’ she persisted. 
“More'’n likely you can’t.” 
“Pa, you ain't gone an’ killed your 


pet?” she cried. 

“I ain't.” he answered ominously “He’s 
been stole!” 

ruella could say no more; horror 
paralyzed her. She was thankful when the 
dishes were done, when Miss Cleary had 
gone to her room, and her mother, taking 
the lamp from the shelf, said: “Come 
‘long, P. S., bedtime.” While Mrs. 
Smithkins was tucking her in and Snug- 
gles was purring her good night into her 
ear Captain Joe burst into the room, some 
small object bigh in his hand and for 
i over to ‘wrath. 


once in his life given 
“Where’s.-that cat? . She’s the thief! 
She’s been eatin’ my rooster! See that 


bone? I found it on the kitchen stoop!” 

Frantically YPrucila drew Snuggles 
under the,covers and held her tight.. Lt 
wasn’t Sniiggles, Pa: I know it wasn’t.” 

Mrs. Smithkins drew her spectacles 
down from the top of her head, and 
bringing the lamp. peered at the bone in 


all her surfaces began moving with laugh- 
ter. “Joe Simpkins,” she gasped, “you're 
a born fool! That bone’s been cooked! 

Pretty smart cat, but guess she don’t 
cook her Own chickens. If it don’t beat 
all! I ain't seen you excited in ten years 
so far’s I can remember, an’ it does seem 
a waste to have it happen "bout a mis- 
take!” 

“Now. I hope Snuggles ain't been a 
stealin’ from the neighbors.”” said Captain 
Joe, sheepishly, trying to turn the drift. 

“I gave Snuggles the bone,” said Pru- 
ella, in a small voice. The bed felt like 
a trap. 

“Where on earth did you get a chicken- 
“¢ to give your cat?” asked Mrs. Smith- 
ins curiously. 

“T can't tell 
Pruella, faintly. 

Mrs. Smithkins sobered alarmingly. and 


. 


le 
k . 
where, Ma, please,” said 


Captain Joe shot the culprit a look of 
humble apology and bolted. “Now. P. S.. 
where’d you get that chicken? I ain't 
cooked any for an age, you an” your 
teacher bein’ too fine for chicken. Now 
don’t you tell me a story!” 

rruella’s chin quivered, but she met 
her mother’s eyes bravely. Then, even 


as the white rooster had been lifted to his 
doom, so was Pruella. as innocent as he, 
n her little white nightgown, lifted from 
She was put 


Vi 
|her warm bed and spanked. 


Later Captain Joe sat looking into the 
depths of his boots. His wife was already 
in bed. “I forgot to lock the kitchen 
door,” he remarked and left the room. He 
shaded the lamp with his hand and tip- 
toed to Pruella's bed. She was aslee~ 





with her flushed face pressed close to 
Snuggles’ furry coat. “T like vou for not 


The wind whipped |a-tellin’, for not a-léttin’ her bully you.”| pankin’s anyway.” ; 


ad 


“Did you put the cat out, Joe 


“Yes,” he said, setting his wekE chin 
and getting a new sense of self-illumina- 
tion out of the lie. 

“P. S. asleep?’ 


“Don’t ask me,” he retorted accusingly. 

Late the following Saturday afternoon 
there came a sharp tap on the kitchen 
door. “P. S.,” called Mrs. Smithkins, 
“come and go to the door.” 

Pruella, with her inherited half-way- 
ness, opened the door just a crack, and 
there stood Billy Ulawkins with a big 
covered basket in his hand. “Come right 
in, Billy, said Mrs. Smithkins, peering at 
the basket over Pruella's shoulder. 

Billy limped in, put the basket on the 
floor, shook hands with Captain Joe, then 
took the chair Mrs. Smithkins had dusted 
for him. Curious sounds came from the 
basket, and Snuggles began a wary ex- 
cursion over its inches with her sensitive 
nose. “Captain Smithkips,” Billy began 
with a smile out of hig big sickly eyes, 
“I b'lieve you lost a rooster lately?” 

“IT don’t know, WiNi#fn, as lost is just 
the right word,” and Captain Joe laughed 
good-humoredly. ‘ 

“Well,” grinned Billy, swinging his sad- 
ly uneven legs and glancing quaintly into 
Mrs. Smithkin’s face, “to cut a long Story 
short, us fellers found him. I guess there 
ain't a feller livin’ who can honestly say 
he’s sorry for havin’ took in a piece or 
two of chicken. But we heard in a round- 
about way that T’ruella got licked for not 
tellin’ on us when she knew all the time 
an’ owed us a grudge into the bargain. 
She’s a wonder, she is.” and Billy turned 
his eyes on Pruella, who was sitting far 
back on a chair, the edge of the wooden 
seat making the calves of her legs look 
absurdly broad. “We feel darned mean 
‘bout it,” Billy continued, “an’ we de- 
cided to make her a present of a new roos- 
ter. We tried everywhere to find an all 
white one, but we couldn't without findin’ 
him, and P. S. might be a-gettin’ misun- 
derstood again on circumstantial evi- 
dence.” 

“I knew all the time she hadn't noth 
in’ to do with it,” said Captain Joe, care- 
fully avoiding his wife’s eye. “TI didn't 
lick her.” 

“I guess he thinks he’s found a good 
home,” and Billy stooped to lift the lid 
“I hear that the Smithkinses don't eat 
chicken nowadays.” 

“This town is always getting miglity 
upset "bout things that ain’t none of its 
business,” commented Mrs.. Smithkins, 
stirring eggs for an omelet. 

“That’s about right.” smiled Billy while 
he displayed his rooster. white except for 
three black feathers in his tail. 

“Won't you stay for supper, William?” 
asked Captain Joe. 

“No, thank you.” laughed Billy. 

Just then Miss Cleary came in. “Why. 
Billy, I am glad to see you,” she smiled. 
and he took her hand like an old friend 
As Billy did not go to school the Smith- 
kinses stared, but Pruella knew who had 
been telling Billy. She had not cried her 
trouble out on Miss Cleary’s shoulder for 
nothing. 

“Let’s turn the rooster loose,” he 
said untying the string about his lees. 

They all looked on from the kitchen 
stoop, then with a nod for good night: Billy 
limved away, pride in every line of his 
misshapen little hodv. Miss Cleary slip- 
ped her arm across Pruella’s shoulders. 

“When you are a grownup,” she smiled 
“you'll learn, Pruella. that a big heart 
nearly always goes with a twisted body.” 

“T know it now!” sighed Prunella, star 
ing at the new moon in the nale sky. Then 
she blushed furiously and slipped into the 
house to her father. 

Slie drew her little rocker up beside his 
and, hand in hand, in time and in tune. 
the puzzled old man and the perplexed 
litle girl looked out of the window 
through the twilight... Snuggles purred 
in-her lap and the white rooster with the 
three black feathers in his tail strutted 
about among the hens artfully indifferent 
as if he had known ‘them all his life. In”* 
the kitchen Mrs. Smithkins was turning 
the omelet on the fire and one or two ideas. 
on her mind. “Well,” she sighed to,her- 
self. “P. S is a-getfin’ "hout too big for” 
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These Dishes Are Yours! 


I wish I could describe in words, this beautiful thirty-one piece Dinner Set. 


as represented and I know you wil! appreciate it. 


Never Too Many Dishes 


There is never a time when one hears a woman 
complain that she has too many dishes. Dishes 
are always wanted and always necessary. sothat 
even if you have a set of dishes, that is no réason 
why you should not want this beautiful thirty-one 
piece Dinner Set 


If you want these dishes, and will 
do your best to get them on my “‘Easy 
for you plan,” sign coupon and mail 
to me today. 

















life-size 


sewing needles. 
every purpose 
@ package’ 





Now that you have read 
about the dishes and looked at 
the illustrations of the cards and 
needies doubtless you want to 
know how you can get this spien- 
did Dinner Set and just how I'm going to help you with my “Kasy For You Plas.” 

Every body needs needles, and no one ever gets enoug! Season Post “ards and every one who 
is interested at all in farming, should read SUCCESSFUL F «MING. Don't you be gin to see how 
easy it will be—I'll send you a set of needies and a package of cards right away if you really want 
the dishes—and | know you surely do—then when they come to you. you can show eac h one of 
your friends your copy of SUCCESSFUL FARMING and your set of needles and the set of cards 
and tell them that if they wil! subscribe through you, I will send them each a set of cards like 
yours and a set of needies like yours and SUCCESSFUL F ARMING for three years for only 5c. 
isn’t that a bargain! You can't help but get subseribers with such a great offer to them can you 
You only need to get W three-year subscribers on this “easy for you plan” and the dishes will be 
shipped to you at once 

I will also, give a prize to each person who sends 
from the date they receive their first set of needles and cards. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Pub. SUCCESSFUL FARMING 























in two of these = ribers within one week 
Very sincerely yours, 


There isn’t a home, in this land of ours, fn which it would be out 
of place, and no housewife will fail to appreciate the set of dishes, when she once sees them arrayed on her dining-room table. The dainty tints and 
delicate colorings which are intermingled in the violet design which is in the center of each piece, canrot help but 
richness and the daintiness of the gold borders. harmonize perfectly with the shad ings and colorings of the leaves cnc flowers. Youmustremembe, 
too, that the designs are burned into the pure white ware and in this way only. can this egquisite effect be produced. Each and every piece is jus, 





printed on heavy stock in many beautiful colors. Some of them are embossed and some 
imported cards and you can't find a more up-to-date set of Postcards anywhere. Next, I 
want you to look at the other illustration; here you see a needle case—this isn't pearly 
but it will serve to show something of what it is. 
there are 115 needles—100 of them are sewing needles. five different sizes—all Dix and 
Rand celebrated Brand of Sharp's needles—these are big-eyed. sharp-pointed, first-class, 

Now, note the other 15 needles, you will find here are needles for about 
Almost every woman needs needles and how much do they generally cost 
You know, so I'll not tell you 


The Best Dish Offer Ever Made 
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‘ease the most fastidious. The 


I Know You Will 
Be Pleased 


Now I've made an agreement with 
the pottery that makes these beautifal & 
dishes and 1 can get them cheaper by 
buying them in big quantities and buy- 
ing them direct, Yousee no middleman 
gets the profit. In this way.I am able to 
make you an offer which will astonish 
you, You will wonder how I can do it, 
and when you have this Dinner Set in 
your home—and you get them all with- 
out paying me any money—you are going 
to be mighty wel! pleased. 

Now, these dishes come direct from 
the pottery f. o. b. to you. I'd like to be 
some place bear you, when you open the 
box and take out the dishes, one by one 
and see you shake off the excelsior in 
which they are packed—My! | can 
almost hear you say, “Arén'’t they 
Beauties?” And then your neighbors 
will want to see them and I expect they 
will be anxious for aset like yours—but, 
if you want this beautiful set of dishes, 
clip the coupon below and read "My 
Easy for You Pian.” I want to call 
your particular attention, pow for a 
moment, to the illustration on the left 
hand side of page— First look, please, at 
the picture of 10 beautiful Season Post- 
cards. Here are ten exquisite Beason 
Postcards, no two alike. every one worth 
framing, and they are each and ali 


Now in this needle case, 


Dish Coupon 
E. T, Meredith, Pub. Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa 


Dear Sir 1 want to earn this set of dishes on your Rasy 
for you plan.”’ Send me set of needies, also set of 10 post 
cards and tell'me about the prize you give to those who send 
in their first two subscriptions within one week. | promise 
to do my best. 


My name is 





My address is 






Enclosed find 4c to help pay postage on 115 needles and 
10 postcards. 


This offer not good ont of United States or west of the Rocky Mts, 
5 =e | 8 2 A Fe 8 
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The New Rural Li 


By M. B. McNutt, Country Pastor 
All any community needs is a leader. San Conetiinitom foe the visien of 


better things and sets the 


aflame with a new ambition and new 


ready and fit to lead, or are you willing to follow a good leader? 





A great deal is being said these days 
about “the law of the sudden leap.” 
According to this new law things moving 
along in “the good old way” suddenly 
take a turn upward and_ thence 
proceed on a plain several degrees high- 
er than they went before. 

For instance, a farmer and his wife 
back in Pennsylvania carried water up a 
steep bank from a spring until a family 
of nine children had grown to manhood 
and womanhood—forty years—and had 
all left the old home except the “baby.” 
This youngest son did a little digging 
one day, laid $18 worth of one inch pipe 
between this spring and the house, set 
a small pitcher pump on the sink at 
the upper end of the pipe, and his wife 
with a few strokes of the pump handle 
h#d a bucketful of pure, soft, cool spring 
water right by the side of her kitchen 
stove. 

Another instance of this new “law of 
the sudden leap.” <A farmer went to bed 
six miles from town, knowing that. if 
any member of his family was taken 
sick in the night he must bitch up and 
drive that six miles—whatever the 
weather—to call a doctor. He got a 
vision and by the time he slept again 
he could step to his telephone across 
the bedroom and call the doctor in two 
minutes. 

The bathing in this home had been a 
task for three generations. In the sum- 
mer the boys took to the river for this 
healthful exercise—the fun of the plunge 
being the chief incentive. In the winter 
the bathing of these lads depended upon 
the mother's tact, perseverance and sense 
of cleanliness. By an accident one of 
the boys spent Christmas with a city 
cousin. While on that visit he had the 
privilege of taking a wash in a bath 
tub in a well heated bathroom. It was 
a novel experience—a real joy and a 
satisfaction. He caught—not a bad cold 
—but the bath fever, and didn’t get over 
it until there was a bathing plant in 
his father’s house. A little planning, a 
little labor, and the price of the pet pig 
did the business when that lad caught 
the vision—or rather caught the bath 
fever. 

A young woman, city bred, with a 
fine sense of the beautiful, found her way 
to a rural community to teach a district 
school. She was an attractive school- 
marm and was wooed and won by a 
young farmer. The new home was made 
in the country. The good taste of this 
young farmer’s wife soon bevan to show 
iteelf about the home. First, in the 
planning of the house, then in the selee- 
tion of the furniture, afterwards in the 
planting of the trees and shrubs about 
the door yard, and in the roadside. It be- 
came a very beautiful home, yet it was 
simple, inexpensive. and so pestful and 
home like. An appropriate name was 
chosen for this home and painted on the 
barn. In fact, this farm home was 
so unusually attractive for that neichhor- 
hood that it commended the attention 
of every passer by. Peonle would exclaim 
in passing the road. “How beautiful!” 
“Flow perfectly lovely!” It hecame the 
talk of the whole country side. Home 
beautifying became a contagion there, 
and it was good to see so much unsicht- 
liness and ugliness disanpear. All this 
came about in a very short time—quite 
suddenly. indeed. 

A certain farmer received from a friend 
a magazine which described a successful 
consolidated rural school There were 
pictures given of the splendid building, 
the model class rooms, the modern equip- 
ment, and the children riding to school 
in the bie wagonettes,. That article set 
the farmer to thinking. He said to 





himself, “Why can’t we have such a 





matter over with his wife—a sensible 
thing to do in all important things. They 
two considered it with a neighbor and 
his wife. They four held a conference 
with two other neighbors and their wives. 
See how a little real leaven soon works 
out! When a few people get their heads 
together in a good purpose in good earnest 
something is going to happen. It only 
takes a few. They said, “Something 
must be done.” and there was something 
done. They set to work and 
their vision of a splendid consolidated 
school in their community was soon 
realized. It came suddenly. 

A certain minister came to a country 
church that was in great straights. And 
it is sad fo say, there are many such 
churches. his church was not pose. 
It had been on the down grade for some 
time. But this minister had a _ vision 
of a progressive church. He set to work 
in earnest, with his people, to realize that 
vision. It came to pass in a short time. 

In all these instances the thing lack- 
ing was vision—the vision of a better 
country home, a better country school 
a better country church. “Where there 
is no vision the people perish.” 

Thousands and thousands of farmers 
could install into their homes today 
many of the modern comforts and conven- 
iences which our civilization affords if 
they only realized that they could do it 
and knew hovw to do it. 

There are thousands of rural communi- 
ties that could have consolidated schools 
today—thoroughly equipped and taught 
by able teachers that think it worth 
while to devote their lives to country 
uplift. if the country people knew their 
possibilities. 

There are thousands of country com- 
munities today with practically useless 
churches that could have real, live pro- 
gressive churches, if they had the right 
capeeption of what the rural church 
of the present should be. 

There is no good reason why the coun- 
try people should not have the best of 
everything our civilization affords. The 
farmer as a class is too willing to do 
with what he has always had, or with 
what his father had or his grandfather. 
Especially is this true when it comes 
to improving his home and adorning him- 
self and his family with the finer graces 
of character which come through educa- 
tion and culture. 

In discussing this matter with a farmer 
the other day—the father of six children 
—he said to me: “Our fathers did not 
have these advantages: you and I did 
not have them when we were boys. We 
ought to he satisfied if we do as well by 
our children as ovr narents did fer us. 
Our children oncht to he saticfied.” IT 
asked him whv. then. he did not nee 
the old fleil, the sevthe and the grain 
eradie his father used. “Well.” he said. 
“we have to have the improved tools to 
work with.” And thet is the point. 
Many country pneonle do not realize that 
civilization is advancing, in education and 
knowledge, as in other things; that to 
do as well, and to know as much as 
our fathers did and knew, we must do 
hetter and know more. Our children 
must do better and know more than their 
parents. The good is always the enemy 
of the hest. We must have better imple- 
ments than our fathers had; is it not as 
imperative to have a better education, 
the fuller knowledge, the higher culture 
now available? 

A prosperous farmer—a member of the 
state legislatnre if vou please—contended 
with me recentlv that the public school 
was never intended to give more than an 
elementary edueation—reading, writing, 
spelling, arithmetic, grammar, geography 








and history. All beyond this, he said, 
should be gained at other than public 
expense. 

This may have been the original con- 
ception of the public school, but why 
should not the conception grow with 
the times and enlarge to meet the ever 
increasing complexity of human affairs 
and relationships? The public schools 
of the towns and cities have branched 
out, why should not the country school 
add to its curriculum and raise its stan- 
dard? 

Education in sanitation has been 

neglected in the country until even the 
large city with all its polution is now 
healthier than the country. The country 
used to be considered the healthiest place 
to live. 
_ There is now a larger per cent of 
insanity in the rural districts than in 
the cities, due largely to lack of know- 
ledge of sociology, psychology and physi- 
ology—inadequate education. 

Education in civil government has been 
so neglected in the country schools that 
the city people have been allowed to 
run away with almost all public offices. 
Three out of every five people in the 
United States live in the country, yet 
the country districts have a very small 
representation in our legislative halls 
or in other public offices. 

What kind of music do the count 
people have to listen to? Mostly unculti- 
vated, untrained. What about their re- 
creations and entertainments? For the 
most part they go out of the community 
for them or do without. Is the farmer 
ever to be running away from his own 
home and community to get his recreation 
and entertainment? Is he ever to be 
sending his children away from his home 
and neighborhood to get the education 
pet is needed for wholesome country 
ife? 

They don’t get away from home. Those 
who do go to college are educated for 
something else than the country, for few 
~ them ever come back to the country to 
lve. 

Is it not about time that you, Mr. 
Farmer, do something at home along the 
lines of the higher education? 

Only a very few of the country people 
are able or have time to go to a private 
school or college of university for edu- 
cation. 

The country schools should be improved 
and enlarged so as to bring an adequate 
education within reach of the mass— 
the average farmer. The nearer the in- 
stitutions of learning can be brought 
to the rural people the better. The coun- 
try people must get rid of a lot of this 
nonsense ahont edyeation, in thinking 
that the hieher education (so called) is 
for somebody else than they, before much 
provress can be made. 

How can the farmer keep up with the 
procession without the learning our civil- 
ization affords when his friends, in the 
city. with whom he must constantly deal, 
have it. 

The new country life will abound in 
everything that enriches and adorns hu- 
man life anywhere. There will come to 
be as good schools, as efficient churches, 
as beautiful, comfortable, convenient 
homes, as fine music, good art galleries 
and libraries, as well educated and cul- 
tured people as found anywhere in the 
world. 

This is not saying that all these things 
do not already exist in the country. They 
do. But they will become a thousand 
times more common, and they will come 
fast—by “the new law of the sudden 
leap”—when our tillers of the soil once 
get the new vision—and discover that 
they can do it-—’ 
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Get a Successful Farming Binder. 

You can get this splendid binder for 
Successful Farming for 60D\ cents, post- 
paid, by sending to this office. It will 
preserve one copy of the ‘paper just as 
well as twelve copies, so you have each 
issue in a safe place all the year. At the 
end of the year we send an index to all 
who request it and you then have a very 
valuable book of agriculture. 

You cannot remember all of the good 
things you read in Successful Farming. 
You will want to refer to the issue often 
to read again on some subject. If you 
preserve the ~~ in a binder you have 
them at hand. 





The Seasons. 
When the rough March wind with play- 
ful air 
Gives my hat a tilt while it tweaks 
my hair, 
Then I long intensely for summer’s 


reign 
With stillness restful on hill and plain. 


Wee the summer sun beats hard and 
ot, 

And I seek in vain for a cooler spot, 
When my lazy feet I can scarcely shove, 
I think of autumn with boundless love. 


When the cold fall rains drip cease- 
less down, 

And Ma Nature wears a forbidding 
frown, 

Then I muse on days that are bright 
and clear 

And wish that winter were really here. 


When the stinging wind from Iceland 
blows, 
And I venture out but to frost my 


nose, 
Then I sigh for spring with its verdure 
rife, 
Its buds and promise of fuller life. 


As the seasons thus their cycle bound, 
And I still want something I have not 
found, 
The question that puzzles me day and 
night 
Is, What the dickens would be just 
right! 
Elizabeth Armstrong. 





Parcel Post Letter Day. 
Through the untiring efforts of 
that old friend of the common people, 
Professor W. A. Henry, better known 
to farmers as author of Feeds and 
Feeding, and so long Dean of Agri- 
culture of Wisconsin University, the 
agricultural press announce March 
18 as Farmer’s Parcel] Post Letter 
Day. 
You know how Congress has been 
fooling along for years with this 
question. The Parcel Post Bill would 
have been passed long ago if the 
farmers had shown as much interest 
in behalf of Parcel Post as the retail- 
ers have shown in fighting it. In 
order to really show the sentiment 
of the farmers on this question every 
farmer is urged to write a letter or 
postal card to his United States Sen- 
ator and Congressman and ask him 
to work for a general parcel post 
law. 
If you do not know his initials 
just write thus: Senator (or con- 
gressman)—-(give his last name) 
and address it Washington D. C. Do 
it on March 18 and storm the fort 
with a million letters. Don’t write 
mean letters. Just plain, polite, 
forceful letters have more weight. 
Mark on your calendar, March 18, 
and don’t you forget what that day 
is marked for. 


The Indifferent Farmers. 


January 2d I wrote our congress- 
man Loud that I was sure that all 
the grangers and farmers generally 
wanted parcels post. I also added 
a case of exorbitant express charges 
of 60 cents on a 7-pound parcel 
carried 40 miles. On January 4th 
Loud answered: “Your letter is 
very welcome. I can assure you, as 
it is the first letter I have received 
favoring parcels post. I have re- 
ceived letters and petitions in large 
numbers vigorously opposing any 
measure of that kind; but those 
whom it would benefit, or who should 
be interested in its favor seem to be 
either asleep or taking no interest, 
“Thanking you for your letter, 


and with the kindest regards, I am 
Most sincerely yours.—Geo. A. 
Loud.” 


Fellow farmers what is the matter : 
Can’t we wake up before it is too 
late?—C. F, Smith, Pamona Grange, 
Mich. 

Comment. The above letter from 
Congressman Loud is a warning that 
ought to arouse every farmer who 
really wants parcel post. We get 
what we go after.—Editor. 


e¢ ¢ @ 


The Spring Larder, 
Most country cooks complain about the 
scarcity of suitable foodstuffs during the 
spring months. It makes their town sis- 
ters wonder! 
There are the limitless supplies of milk, 
cream and eggs, the smoked meats 
and the dried vegetables. And there 
ought to be on every farm a small, early 
garden. Many times stress of work 
excludes the late garden, but the early 
one is not so difficult to arrange, and is 
almost indispensible for comfort and 
health. 
Lettuce planted in a box in the house 
and transplanted as soon as a dry spot 
can be found will produce delicious heads. 
Radishes, beets, any preferred greens, 
asparagus, and peas should be included. 
All of the delicacies the poorest coun- 
try family may have for almost nothinc. 
when many town people must merely 
long for them because of their prohibitive 
price. Why do country people so often 
close their eyes to their many privileges? 

ice M. ‘Aahton. 
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The selection of millwork is an al) important festure 
in home buiiding, That you may get the best for 
your money, you will want it furnished by a man- 
ufacturer whose reputation for quality is of the 
highest standing. The facts are we have the largest 
and best equipped plants in America, that havespec- 
jalized In millwork manufacture the past forty years, 
This in i tseif is a guarantee that you will gainadvan- 
tages of economicaland modern manufacturing meth- 
ods and get goods universally conceded to be of the 
highest quality by securing your m!!!work from one 
of our factories. Ask for F & L Quality trade mark 
Millwork. Write for our PLAN BOOK NOW. itis 
FREE te prospective builders. 
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Hints For Housecleaning 


By Laura Boynton Storms 


RE OT a — 


cleaning is a business all women 
finished! There is a 


House 


njoy—-after it is 


plied until the spot has disappeared. 
If it is a able to have carpets 
be done by sponging with 


ot of hard work connected with it, but | washed, it may 
en the family that has considered itself| water in which soap, ammonia or naptha 
very much discomfitted during the pro-| has beem dissolved. It is not a good 
edure, appreciates the clean feeling that | plan, however, to use alkalies on car- 
rrevails after all is completed. | pets very often, for, although the colors 
There arer of necessity, innumerable|are brigtened for the time being, their 


roblems peculiar to each home 
” imvracticable for one person to try 
to discuss all of these, and it is my in- 


tention hereto take up only those whic hy 
might be lassed as general ones—those 

very house cleaner is apt to have to| 
solve | 


Important vet often 
neglected cleaning agents are light and 
pure air Even diffused light. where cir 
cumstances render the direct sunlicht un 
ivailable, revealing dirt and is 


Cwo of our most 


assists In 


in active agent in destroving invisiblk 
elements of. uncleanness 
Many times prevention is simpler than 


Windows left 
erenulating air to 


open at the top 
carry off 


removal. 


permit the 








: 
} 
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olatile substances, as grease and smoke, 
vwefore they settle and condense on every- 
thing in the house. 
One of the first 
vater. Too hard 
economy from the 
hard waters 
usable by boiling. 
softened by the use of 
as salsoda or borax. 
safe and perhaps the 
avent There are times 
would not be wise, 
in detail 


requisites for cleaning 
a water is going 
soap stand- 
may be ren- 
Others 
chem 


< good 
tn he 
point 
lered more 
have to he 
cals, such 

Soap 
iseful 


poor 


Some 


is a most 
cleansing 
noug rhi vhen its use 
ind these we will mention more 
iter. 

Let us consider 
arpets and rugs 


first the treatment opr 
are to receive These 
hould be well beaten and brushed before 
the removal of spots is attempted. Grease 
nay be removed by heat Some ab- 
sorbent, as blotting paper, is put over 
the spot and a warm iron placed on top. 
Or French chalk or whiting moistened 


with naptha is spread on the spot. When 
this becomes dry it is brushed off. Paint 
spots are absorbed by turpentine. Suga ry 
‘laces are removed by hot water. These 


be applied whenever 
spots are to he 
removed when it 


medies may 
crease, paint or sugary 
treated Ink should be 

fresh. Some absorbent. blotting paper. 
otton or flout ix need hoth ¢ o absorh and 


thre ‘ re 





ibe cleaned 


ishould be 





keep the ink from spreading The ab- 
sorhent should be removed and fresh ap- 


It would | repeated use will eventually fade the col- 





ors. Oxgall is an old-fashioned agent 
which will not dull carpets. It is used 
lear for spots, or in solution for gen- 
vod or er or brightening colors. 

the woodwork in a house, except 
oar pao is waxed, may be cleaned | 
with a weak soap solution or ammonia. 


In removing bad grease spots, soap may 


in applied dire« tly. 


Continuous use of | 


| 
| 





these alkalies will break the paint. or} 
varnish. For this reason finished wood- | 
work should never be scoured with such 
strong alkalies as salsoda or a potash 
soap. 

Waxed surfaces are turned dark by 
water. Either a few drops of kerosene 
or turpentine on a soft cloth is good for 
the general cleaning of woodwork. The 


well as cleans, but 
have the surface 
application, since 


former polishes as 
care must be taken to 
rubbed dry, after its 
it is slow in evaporating and would catch 
and hold dust if left damp. A solution 
one housekeeper puts up for herself and 
finds useful in rubbing over finished sur- 
faces w hich are apt to become scratched, 
is made of one-third part turnentine and 
two-thirds paraffine oil. 

Painted woodwork could be cleaned 
with turpentine. It should be wiped dry 
with some soft cloth such as cheesecloth, 
which will not become linty. 

Ink that has become absorbed through 
varnish may be removed by turpentine. 
Alcohol or heat turns shellac and varnish 
white. Rub these spots with oil until 
the eclor has been rertored. Strong alka- 
lies t the finish off of wood. Apply 
vegetable or sweet oil and rub well into 
the grain of the wood 

All painted walls may be treated with 

weak ammonia solution. There is no 
why to clean walls tinted with water col- 
ors. Wall paper may be wiped down 
with a soft broom bag. This bag is made 
of some soft material, sewed up to make 
a bag just the size of the broom and ties 
just above the crown. A light stroke 
should be effective in wiping the wall 
paper. If,. however, the paper is in very 
bad condition, it may be completely gone 
over with a large piece of aerated rubber 
or paper cleaner. This will remove grease 
and smoky deposits without harm to the 
paper. Varnished or waxed papers may 
be washed with water 

Under ordinary conditions, glass may 
satisfactorily with a mixture 
of whiting and water, ammonia or al- 
cohol, or with a good polishing soap. 
When the substance used has become dry 
it’ should be rubbed off and the class 
polished with paper or a soft cloth. Kero- 
sene may be used in place of water if the 
weather is cold enough to freeze the lat- 
ter. If the outer surface of has 
become roughened by rain and sun, it 
rubbed thoroughly with muri- 
atic acid and then polished with whiting. 

Manufacturers tell us that pianos ought 
to be washed One should use warm 
water, a good quality of hard soap and 
soft woolen or cotton flannel cloths. Wash 
a small part at a time, rinse quickl~ with 
clear water and drv immediately. 
the washing is completed, the whole 
should be well rubbed with an oiled cloth. 
Rotten stone or oil should replace the 


glass 


water for the places deeply scratched, as 


the water will darken them. 

Leather should be wiped with a damp 
cloth, or freshened by a bit of kerosene. 
An occasional dressing of good oil well 
rubbed in will keep the leather soft. 


After 


| 











chop 

of the correct cui- 
ting principle—and 
itis made on honor. That is why 
your home should have an 


ENTERPRISE 


Makes possible kitchen and farm 

economy—saves Icft-overs. 

The one right cutting principle—four-bicded 

steel knife revolving against the inner 

surface of a perforated ste: plate—cuts like 

shears. Doesnotmangle. Fur the farm— 

it means more money at kiliing time. 

Like all Enterprise articles—Sausage Stul- ; 

fers, Cherry Stoners, Fruit Presses, Sad _ 

Irons, etc.—made to give you service. 

Price $1.75 and upward; 45 styles and sizes. : 

Send 4c in stamps for our economy recipe 

book, ‘* The Enterprising Housekeeper.’ 

THE ENTERPRISE MFG.C0O. OF PA.’ 
Dept.29, Philadeiphia. 
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FREE 
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and style 
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ie Curtat 

better you can con bay? for cash direct from the manufacturers. 

We save ry all extra profits. Write NOW ; better aun 
| yy 85 for this comfortable rocker. 


ber 670, Address: fix 


Lincoln-Leenard & Co. , 4643 W. 37th Street, Chicago 
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Marble may be scoured with fine otis | l 
soap or powdered pumice. Remember that | 


acids are harmful to the surface of mar- 
ble. . 
Dust oil »vaintings lightly. These should 
always be well covered before the room 
in which they are hanging is cleaned. 
Carved frames, as well as any carved 
wood, is easily cleaned by using a fine 
brush. 

Soot stains are removed by rubbing 
with starch, flour, cornmeal, Fuller's 
earth or salt. 

Wax drippings should be scraped off 
as much as possible and the spot then 
treated with kerosene, benzine, ether, nap- | 
tha or blotting paper and a warm iron. | 

Absorb bloodstains from thick cloth by | 
repeated applications of moist starch. 

Warming the spot to be cleaned is} 
sometimes a valuable assistance in its | 
rémoval. A flat pan of boiling water) 
may be set on the spot, or a warm iron | 
left over it for a few minutes, 

Metals, for the most part, are cleaned | 
by washing in a hot alkaline solution, or} 
wiping with a little kerosene. There are 
stubborn cases, however, where other 
means must be employed. Nickle, cop- 
per, polished steel, tin, silver or aluminum 
may be scoured, but with a powder fine 
enough to prevent any danger of scratch- 
ing. 

Whiting, mixed with ammonia, cleans | 
metal bath tubs. These must be rinsed | 
afterwar's with boiling water and wiped | 
dry with a soft cloth. Kerosene will re-| 
move rust from iron or steel. The tarnish | 
on brass or copper is dissolved in am- 
monia water, but it returns sooner when 
removed this way than when the article} 
is polished by friction. 

Stoves or sinks may be scoured with 
ashes or pumice. Stoves that are rubbed 














polished, but can be satisfactorily cleaned 
with soap and water. Porcelain and/| 
soapstone are washed just like metal. 

Naptha, benzine, turpentine and kero-| 
sene are very inflammable and one must 
be very careful not to use them near a 
fire or light. lt is preferable, when pos- 
sible, to use them outdoors. 


A house cleaner can save herself a/ fj 


great deal of trouble by being careful to 
put cleaning pails and oil or alkaline bot- 
tles onto pieces of paper. This precau- 
tion will prevent staining floors and car- 
pets and make extra cleaning unnecessary. 

If one’s house is rather old, she some- 
times has troublesome insects with which | 
to battle. These pests can easily be} 





overcome with a comparatively small | | 


amount of work, but patience and thor-| 


oughness are absolutely necessary if good | 
results are to be obtained. 

A weak solution of turpentine poured | 
into the pipes once a week for a few} 
weeks will drive water bugs from their| 
hiding places and they can be easily killed. | 

If there are cockroaches around care | 
must be taken to have the garbage re-| 
moved, food covered and all cracks and 
corners drv and clean. Blow insect pow-| 
der into the cracks every few hours. Be-} 
tween applications sweep up the insects | 
and old powder. After repeating several | 
times, sprinkle powdered borax around | 
the cracks and holes. Or a strong solu-| 
tion of carbolic acid—two tablespoons of | 
acid to one pint of water—may be forced | 
into their hiding places. The odor of thie | 
acid is lasting and penetrating, but the} 
housekeeper may console herself by the 
thought that it is absolutely clean and 
effective. | 

Sunlight is one of the best” disinfect- | 
ants we have. Dry air is an excellent 
purifier. If we were always as careful 
as we should be about filling our houses 
with drying sunshine and replacing im- 
pure with pure air, the now somewhat 
confusing problems which many of ts have | 
to meet in house cleaning would largely | 
be solved. 
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LETTERS FROM JIM 


Letter No. 4 

Dear Folks: I met John Cook on the street 
yesterday. I was walking along looking in the 
windows and wondering what I would get to send 
home to you that you would all enjoy, when some 
one slapped me on the shoulder and fairly yelled, 
“Well, what on earth are you doing here Jim? 
When did you get to town? How long are you go- 
ing to be here? Can you come up to the house 
for supper tonight?” 

I didn’t try to answer all his questions at once, 
but | was mighty glad to see him. You remember 
he used to run a grocery store at home and had 
the best store in town, too. 

He is running a bigger store here now, and it is 
a dandy. He took me over with him and I stayed 
an hour or so. I asked him why he came to the 
city to start a store, and he said it was mainly 
because he didn’t have to take so much risk in a 
high class city store as he did in a country town. 
That seemed queer to me and [ asked him what he 
meant. 

“It is just this way,” said he; “you know if I 
sold your mother a quarter’s worth of oatmeal or 
soap or crackers or baking powder or anything 
else, I guaranteed it. If it wasn’t all right I took 
it back and returned her money. That was why 
{ always held my trade. I wouldn’t allow a cus- 
tomer to be dissatisfied. If she bought bulk goods 
and they went wrong, I usually had to stand the 
loss, for I took my own risk when I bought the 
bulk goods. If they had always been all right 
[I would have made a little more on bulk goods 
than on package goods. But they went wrong or 
were unsatisfactory often enough so that my loss 
in making good to dissatisfied customers more 
than balanced my extra profit and I was always 
running the risk of losing a good customer because 
she didn’t get the same grade every ‘ime. I could 
never be sure about the bulk, unbranded goods. 
If I took it up with the manufacturer, he was 
likely to say it was some fault of mine. 

“On the other hand when [I sold package 
branded oatmeal or crackers or soap or coffee or 
anything else that was advertised, I felt safe in 
guaranteeing it every time, for I knew the qual- 
ity was always the same and |] had the maker’s 
guarantee and could call on him to make good to 
me if anything went wrong. For a long while | 
couldn’t understand why my town trade nearly al- 
ways bought advertised package goods and my 
country trade nearly always bought bulk or 
unadvertised goods. I discovered that the makers 
of package gcods were advertising in newspapers and 
magazines. Most of the newspapers and maga- 
zines went to city and town people. But only a 
few of them advertised in the good farm papers 
like Successful Farming that goes to the well-to-do 
farmers. So the town people knew the good points 
of advertised package goods and the farmers did 
not. I decided to come to the city and sell guaran- 
teed advertised package goods to the people who 
had been told about them by the manufacturers. 

“The manufacturers are beginning to give the 
farmer a better show now and more of them are 
advertising in farm papers to tell the farmer about 
their products. If they are wise they pick out 
papers like Successful Farming, which guarantees 
every advertiser, so that the farmer who buys 
their goods has three guarantees—one from the 
dealer, one from the maker and one from the farm 
paper. syd ; 

‘Tlf I was your mothér or any other farm woman, 
I’d keep at my dealer until he got the manufactur- 
ers to advertise #n' good farm papers so I could know 
what package goods were good enough to be guar- 
anteed by» my farm paper, and then I’d buy the 
things that carried that guarantee.” ¢ 

I guess it’s up to you, mother, to’go after the 
grocer at home and get him after the men he 
buys of so they will advertise in Successful Farm- 
ing and then you can always buy insured goods. 
Your loving son, 
Jim. 
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An Easter Bonnet Party 


entertainment to be 
given about Eastertide is one at which 
the all-engrossing head covering of the 
season is to be manufactured. The ma- 
terials required are simply—two sheets 
of tissue paper for each guest, numerous 
pairs of scissors and silver table knives, 
and pins without limit. 

The work room—preferably one pro- 
vided with a large sized work table—is 
decorated with plates of fashionable hats 
borrowed from a milliner, advertisements 
of all sorts displaying bonnets and a 
half dozen pattern hats previously made 
by the hostess. 

Placards announcing 


A very pleasant 


“Fashion’s Fan- 


cies” or “Ilints on Headgear,” give sub- 
stantial advice like the following: “Bala 
headed gentlemen are no longer affect- 


ing the pompadour style of hat,” “Kings 
are wearing crowns this year,” “None 
but the very fast set will wear more than 
fifteen colors or ten plumes for any one 
bonnet this season.” 

Each guest is furnished with a roll of 
two sheets of paper which harmonize in 
hue, and is told to make a hat or bonnet 
in fifteen minutes. Really surprising re- 
sults will be developed. Some very chic 
creations will be made by the tasteful 
fingers of the clever woman; exceedingly 
funny dunce and soldier caps with nod- 
ding tassels or paper fringe will be the 
products of the big men who can always 
laugh and give others the occasion for 
fun. Hats with brims and _ without, 
crownless and with peaked crowns, with 
streamers and with small that 
they challenge the ever-present bow in 
the hair, and large to give cause 
for another arrest in the theater—all the 
hat family will be there—and so will fun. 

Did you ever make one? Lay together 
two squares of tissue paper of different 
colors (white and pink are prettv), gather 
it with pins in a circle, so as to form.a 
crown, leaving the four corners sticking 
straight out for the present. Roll - back 
two corners loosely, so as to give a pom- 
padour effect for the front, and plait the 
others so they stand stiff for high trim- 
ming behind This you a founda- 
tion. For trimmings aigrettes, long 
fringe pinned so tightly as to stand stiff, 
and curled on its edges with a table knife 


ties, so 


so as 


gives 


use 


and ostrich plumes, short fringe well 
curled. All sorts of bows and drapes 
may also be used. Pin on the back a 


pair of bewitching strings, pat, punch and 
pull into shape, and you have a fetching 
bonnet. 

That is only one. Many quaint 
develop as you go on with the 
When the time has expired, form couples 
for a cake walk before the judges and 
award the prizes. A bunch of Easter 


ideas 


lilies, or a clump of hepaticas or pasque 
flowers growing in a tiny china bowl is 


work. | 





appropriate for head prize. A hatpin or 
a of nonsense verse for the by, 
In serving refreshments at Easter fes- 
tivities, use yellow for color, and serve as 
many of the viands as possible in the 
shape of eggs. Place cards may be made 
by cutting yellow bristol board into 
egg shape or oval pieces. If something 
more elaborate is desired, tiny little chicks 
(made of wool) can be purchased very 
cheap and glued to the card. The favors 
are Easter bonnets which the guests are 
asked to wear. (Procure small doll hats 
of various styles, profusely trimmed with 
flowers of white and yellow and place a 
common white hatpin in each one) .—/oet- 

ta Haines Myers. 
? ¢ 

Doing Over the Rooms. 
When in the springtime a room is to be 
repapered, great care should be exercised 


° 


in the proper selection of paper. Size 
of the rooms, the exposures, etc. to be 
considered. 

North rooms get very little sunlight 


so should be papered in warm colors to 
brighten their apparent gloom. Tans 
and colonial yellow are nice for such 
rooms. A small room should be papered 
with light colors, for dark paper seems 
to diminish the apparent size of a room. 

Then a small room with a very high 
ceiling is better treated by allowing the 
ceiling paper to drop down eight to twelve 
inches, using no border, but join to the 
side walls with a narrow moulding. 

Where the ceilings are low let the side 
walls run up to the ceiling and do not 
use a border; this seems to heighten 
such rooms. 

South rooms get an abundance of sun- 
light so should have cool colors. Rubin's 
egg blue is nice: or for a bedroom with 
such an exposure, it is pretty done in 
dutch blue, with a simple frieze and 
cream ceiling. Green is a restful color 
and for library or living room it makes 
an ideal room, Sage green is the color 
to use for a west room, and one with an 
eastern exposure, with dull shades of 
brown for wall covering is very good. 

Avoid red as it is too trying for the 


eyes. Pink, lavender’ and dark green 
fade.so badly that they should not be 
used. 


Don't select wall covering with large 
figures; small neat designs are daintier 
and one does not tire of them so readily; 
and do not use a border simply because 
it happens to “go with” the paper. 
Cream ceilings “go” nicely with any color. 
Soft delicate colors for the dining room, 
with a cut-out fruit border is very nice, 
and the best for the kitchen and pantry 
is the oilcloth wall covering which can 
be easily washed off—Mrs J. H. Rei- 
sacher. 











The new Successful Farming building as it appeared before the holidays. The two lower floors are now 
enclosed. We moved in the floor below in the early part of Januacy. 











Fancy Work Outfit 
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This beautiful outfit is the best bargain ever offered to 
those interested in embroidery. It contains: 1 corset 
cover; one 18-inch centerpiece; Perforating outfit includ. 


ing: Ladies’ entire suit, beit, collars, jabot, cuffs, hand 
kerchief, calendar, sprays, y cap, dress, kimono, one 
complete alphabet, and many other designs. Included in 


outfit is a cake of Superior Stamping Preparation, a Dis 


My Offer: Willsend, prepaid, this outfit for 4 
1-year subscriptions at 25c each, or two 3-year 
subscriptions at 50c each. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher Successful Farming, Des Moines, le 
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e } Position as a Traveling 
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This is election year—a busy 
time for Brass Bands! Write 
today for our 


BIG NEW CATALOG 


which fully describes all band instruments, 
gives our unequalled low prices, and tells how 
to band. We sell standard makes, 
take old instruments in exchange, give liberal 
credit terms and ship on Six ye lL. In- 
struction book and lessons free with every in- 
strument. Special Free Offer to bands buy- 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Sec- 
Write for 


ing entire sets. 
ond-hend instruments very cheap. 
price list. 

Send us your name, address and say what instrument 
you or think of learning—the catalog comes to 
you by return mail. 








W. J. DYER & BRO. Dept.73, St. Paul, Minn. 


$2502% com FREE 
And Handre ds of Premiums Given 
FOR SELLING POSTCARDS 


Write today for ten sample packages, 
large pace, Ban list and full particulars. 


Homer George Co., Dept. 10, Chicago, Ill. 
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Improving the Rural School 


By Jennie Steele Huegle, County Superintendent 











Here is a modern country schoolhouse. Note the difference between this and the box school houses you 
usually see. Here are trees, too,—built at Wayne, Ill. 


UCH is being ‘said about 
making the County the 
School Unit; surely that 
would be as much too 
large as the subdistrict 
is now too small to best 
serve the interests of 
the school. I should 
favor the Township Unit in preference 
to the County, as 1 know the County 
would be too far removed from the lit- 
tle white school house. I cannot favor 
anything that would take the power 
away from the people most interested. 

The school question is a very vital 
one. Much can be done to better the 
schools,” changes are made, let us 
have a care, that the changes are not 
radical experiments that will work only 
hardships to the schools. Do not jump 
at the idea of Consolidation of schools 
as the only solution, it might be a lever 
in the’ hands of our Good Roads Com- 
mittee. I favor better roads most 
heartily and better schools also, but 
deo not experiment with the public 
schools in order to improve our roads. 
My solution of the difficulty would be 
to have a Board of three members for 
each little school-house; have women 
directors; give the women a right to 
elect or be elected members of the 
local school board. 

Let us establish Township High 
Schools for the older pupils in the rural 
districts—perhaps taking some of the 
nearly deserted school houses for the 
High School—put in live teachers; pay 
good wages; put in a practical course 
of study and up-to-date text books and 
we will find the boys and girls on the 
farm very eager to go through High 
School, secure a diploma and at the 
same time be helpful at home with 
the necessary farm duties. This will 
encourage the young people to live in 
the country and not desert the farm 
for the city. Children in their teens 
should be at home. It would enable 
the prosperous farmer to educate his 
children without moving to town and 
much of the dissatisfaction of living 
in the country would be eliminated. 
Instead of fewer schools and consoli- 
dated ones, let us try higher schools and 
better ones in the rural districts. 

Jefferson Township in Polk County has 
established a Township High School. That 
school is meeting with marked success; the 
pupils are delighted with their work; the 
teacher is happy and the patrons both well 
pleased and proud of their undertaking. I 
know the Township High School is needed 
and can be made a success. You will say 
“How can we secure teachers for these 
schools—we already have trouble filling 
our schools.” 

Let me suggest that the Legislature es- 
tablish a Teachers’ Bureau of Information 
in the State Superintendent's office in 
which the teachers can find positions with- 
out paying $2.50 to enroll and 5 per cent 
of her year’s salary to the agent for help- 
ing her secure a position. The agencies 








are sending our teachers to the great 
northwest just as fast as they can do so. 
Why? Because the 5 per cent on a $50 a 
month position is not nearly so remunera- 
tive to the agent as 5 per cent on a salary 
of $150 a month. The establishment of 
this bureau would stop a serious drain on 
our teaching force in the state of lowa, 
and it certainly would be a great relief to 
the teacher to be able to secure informa- 
tion and a position without being subjected 
to this tax. 

When a Teacher’s Agency has influence 
in a community to secure a position for a 
teacher, may it not also have like influence 
to procure the removal of that teacher so 
as to secure another commission for sup- 
plying the same place? I have been ad- 
vised of just such a transaction. May this 
not create such an uncertainty among the 
profession as will tend to cause dissatis- 
faction and discontent, send teachers from 
their homes and in a measure make tramps 
of them? We all know that constant 
changing of teachers in a school does the 
school no good. As the railroads absorb 
much of the salary these poorly paid teach- 
ers receive, is it beyond the bounds of 
probability that their management feels 
interested in keeping them on the move? 

Permanent certification of teachers and 
better wages will encourage more to take 
up teaching as a profession. If school di- 
rectors had a dozen applicants to make 
choice of a teacher for their school, they 
certainly could secure better teachers than 
if they have only one applicant and elect 
her for fear they will have no other. We 
have too many requirements, to small 
remuneration, too much law to swell the 
ranks of teachers. 

The business colleges were never so 
crowded as they are at the present time, 
for the simple reason that an office em- 
ployee draws her $50 to $75 a month for 
twelve months, whereas if she taught 
school she might sign a contract for two, 
three or six months, but never for twelve 
months, and then, too, at wages from $35 
to $50 a month. A teacher has to live 
twelve months just the same as anyone 
else, while employed for only six months. 
It is a business proposition. When teach- 
ing, each person according to the school 
laws is taxed $1 for registration of her 
certificate in the county where employed; 
$1 or more for school papers or journals, 
$1 for examination or renewal of certifi- 
cate, $1 for institute, $1 for State Teach- 
ers’ Association, etc. 

Do you wonder that a young woman, 
when making up her mind what profession 
to pursue hesitates when entering the 
teaching profession? Teaching is public 
work. Why not remove the examination 
fee? Civil service candidates are not 
compelled to pay examination fees. When 
a person stops and thinks over this propo- 
sition, the wonder is that we have as 
many teachers as we have. Everything Is 
being done to discourage them. Let us 
remove the barriers, and the ranks will 
not be so depleted. You all know that the 
successfu] teacher is a very hard worker. 








No work is more wearing than spheol 
teaching. , 

Graduates from a four year*s high school 
course should hold a diploma thafis eqtitv- 
alent to a third grade certificate; then, af- 
ter teaching successfully on this third 
grade certificate for two years, her efforts 
should be rewarded by granting her a sec- 
ond grade certificate. Experience’ makes 
the best teachers. After teaching on a 
second grade certificate for a two year 
term, she should be given a first grade cer- 
tificate. Let the first grade certificate be 
good for life. Putting value in the diploma 
received for good, conscientious work 
would encourage many more pupils to re- 
main and complete high school work. - We 
hear much complaint of the young people 
dropping out of the high school before 
graduation day. 

Where are our State Normal School 
graduates? They, too, are gone from the 
rural schools. They are now specialists 
in some high school. 

In Polk County, the largest county in 
the state in its number of teachers, I can 
name only two of the rural teachers who 
are State Normalites. You will say “Why 
is this’? I answer for the reason such a 
teacher can secure much better pay for 
teaching two or three branches on a spe- 
cial certificate in some small high school 
than she could ever hope to receive if she 
teaches the remainder of her natural life- 
time in the rural schools where shé is com- 
pelled to hold & certificate she has earned 
by a rigid examination in at least ten, if 
not in fourteen, branches, 

A country school teacher is expected to 
be a regular encyclopedia of information, 
a bundle of patience, be perfect in health 
and disposition, dress well, contribute to 
everything in church or social lines, and 
lay up enough for old age, which comes 
much sooner to a conscientious school 
teacher than to ordinary mortals. The 
hardest problem she has to solve is how 
to make her salary of $40 or $50 a month 
for perhaps six or eight months in the 
year stretch out far enough to do all this. 

I am more than pleased to learn that 
our people are really asking questions 
about school matters, and that our news- 
papers are helping to interest their read- 
ers. We have had great crusades for bet- 
ter seed corn, better oats, better breeds of 
cattle, horses, and swine, and no end to 
the interest in fine poultry, better roads, 
ete., etc. Truly it is high time that the 
people turn their best efforts to the bet- 
terment of our public schools, the very 
foundation upon which we stand. The 
colleges have had far too much to say in 
shaping our public school. business ‘to suit 
the requirements for entrance into these 
institutions, yet less than 4 per cent ever 
enter the colleges. Let public school bus- 
Iness be conducted by public school peo- 
ple, as it is the taxpayer who foots thé 
bills. He is surely entitled to a voice in 
the proceedings. 

It has been demonstrated. that our farm 
homes can be made as modern as the city 
home with furnaces or hot water heat, 
bath, telephones, plumbing and lighting 
systems,—in fact with all ef the modern 
improvements in the new homes without 
many of the annoyances that we are sub- 
jected to in town; and the owner would 
not sell his broad acres of good farming 
soll and put up a modern home on a city 
lot. which he would think too small for 
even a calf lot on his farm. 

If our country homes can be thus mod- 
ernized why can we not make our country 
school houses modern,. sanitary and com- 
fortable? Too many school houses are in- 
ferior buildings. A _ great many school 
directors feel that they were elected to 
save money for their school district. Not 
so, as they were elected to do everything 
to increase the usefulness and efficiency 
of their school. The better school you 
have in your district, the better you have 
served the wishes of the neighbors and 
friends who voted for you. Better schools 
will make better conditions on the farms 
and would certainly @ncourage people to 
stay on those farms if their children can 
secure a good, practical education and 
make themselves self-supporting. 

This is the day of great boosting... I do 
hone you will all help boost for higher and 
better schools. We have in Iowa an army 
of thirty thousand school teachers, mostly 
women; men are fast leaving the profes- 
sion on account of low salaries. We'have 
six hundred thousand school children in 
Iowa. Are we not neglecting our most 
valuable asset, our children? Be a Booster 
for Better Schools.—Jennie Steele Huegle, 
County Superintendent. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


Culture is as consistent and fitting on 
the farm as in the city. 

Limiting education to the three “Rs” 
has gone with the ox team. 

Teach boys that kindness, not cruelty, is 
the highest use of power. 
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The Wilkinses Move In Freeto Boys! 


By Katharine Atherton Grimes 


“Good morning. Lovely morning, isn’t 
it? 1 expect this Mis’ Wilkins? So 
glad to get acquainted with you. I know 
it'll be lovely to have your for a neighbor. 
| was telling Adam this morning—I am 
Mis’ Barnes, Mis’ Adam Barnes. We live 
in the next house. You probably saw the 
name on the mail box when you come by 
yesterday. You didn’t? Well, maybe it 
was turned with the name-side next the 
house. 

“I was telling Adam this morning that 
| was going to come right over and get 
acquainted. It'll seem so good to have 
some real neighbors in. here again. How 
do you think you are going to like it? 
No, of course—a body can’t tell much 
about a new place, especially when things 


is 


are in such shape. It is awful dirty, 
ain’t it? Mis’ Jeffries, that just moved 
out, was dreadful slack about keepin’ 


things up. Why, I could tell you—but I 

make it a point never to talk about any- 

one. But of course you can’t help seein’ 
no one could that had eyes. 

“I do hope you'll all be healthier here 
than Jeffries’ folks was. Mis’ Jeffries was 
a terrible hand to complain, anyway, but 
that well water did have something to 
do with it, I guess. It hasn’t never been 
much good since Tidwell’s folks—that 
lived here before Jeffries’ folks did—had 
a calf fall in and get drowned. Yes, they 


cleaned it out—sort of. They all had 
the fever last summer, and Mis’ Jeffries’ 
oldest boy like to died. They was all 
sick to once, seemed like, and I run my 
legs mighty near off waitin’ on ‘em. 

ain't very strong, myself, but I always 
try to go when anyone's sick. Oh, yes, 


the other neighbors helped some, but, bless 
your heart, they wasn’t no ope could seem 
to do anything right but me. If you 
could ha’ seen some o” the cookin’ that 
was sent in here—but I oughtn’t to say 
anything about it, I suppose. “Tain’t 
everyone has the knack o' doin’ for the 
sick. 


“You goin’ to keep many cows this 
summer? Only two? Well, milk does 
make a lot o work. An’ speakin’ o’ 


milk—I wouldn’t say anything to scare 
you for the world, but I would be careful 
about puttin’ anything down in that cel- 
lar. Mis’ Tidwell always laid her malaria 
to usin’ that cellar for her milk and_ but- 
ter. It is an awful dampish place, and 
the wall is just about ready to cave in, 
lots o’ places. You hadn't noticed it? 
Well, ain’t it lucky I thought to tell you? 
The sooner anyone knows about such 
things the better. And the door must 
be about readv to drop in, too. Tidwell’s 
young ones used to use it for a slide, till 
it was a wonder there was a stick left 
of it. 

“Speakin’ about them children—I will 
say I never was so glad to see anyone 
leave as IT was Tidwell’s folks, just on ac- 
count of them. There was seven o’ them. 
and the day every last one of them didn't 
come trailin’ over to our house on some 
excuse or other had to be a mighty cold 
one It gets awful tiresome, don’t you 
think so? And they was the awfulest 
hands to borrow. I always make it a 
point to lend a neighbor anything I’ve 
got—though I think it does look sort o’ 
shiftless not to keep the things you need 
on hand—but I did get sick of bein’ pes- 
tered all the time. I expect, though, it 
is hard to keep things up in shape where 
there is such a family. I do hope no one 
ever moves in with another such mob o’ 


children. 

“tat your baby? Looks kind o’ puny, 
don’t he? »Been sick? That’s too bad, 
and you just movin’. How many children 
have you? JBHight? Good gracious, no 
wonder you look peaked an’ old! I've 


raised three—they’re all grown and one 
now—but I used to think I’d never stand 
it through till they was. But eight—well. 
T always did think big families was the 
happiest, they’re so much company for 
each other. You'll have to loan me two 
or three once in a while. IT always did 
love children \nd now mine’s all gone T 


lon’t have anvone to do odd jobs and rur 
rrand 




























































“That was one thing I will say for Tid- 
well’'s folks. They had one girl that was 
right clever about belpin’. Mrs’ Tidwell 
used to let her come over and help me real 


often. She wasn't but thirteen, Mollie 
wasn’t, but she would get a washin’ out 
about as quick as I could. What did 


she charge? O, Mis’ Tidwell wouldn’t 
ha’ thought o’ chargin’ for just a child, 
like that, but I always calculated to make 
it up to Mollie. Always got her a real 
good dinner when she was there, and give 
her a good many little things. Why, just 
the Christmas before they went away I 
get her a lovely handkerchief with ‘M’ on 


the corner of it. I've always kind o’ 
missed Mollie. 

“Just look there! There’s a boy al- 
most to the top o’ that barn! I'd be 


scared to death of that old barn, if I was 
you. The timbers is gettin’ awful rotten. 
Charlie Tidwell broke through the sh‘ngles 
in almost that very spot, and sprained 
his knee just awful. And a piece o’ that 
old cow shed roof on the back part caved 
in on Bobby Jeffries, and like to broke 
his neck. Don't a mess o° boys worry 
one almost to death, anyhow—and with 
that old trap of a barn around I'll be 
ready for the asylum in a month. Why, 
how white you look! Now I wouldn’t 
worry, if I was you. They won’t no one 
get killed till their time comes, you know. 
That’s such a comfortin’ thought—it’s 
saved me so much anxiety. 

“Dear me, Adam told me to be sure to 
inquire for Mr. Wilkins, and leave him 
his compliments. What is he doin’ today? 
Just slickin’ un around? Yes, of course. 
Everything needs it. I suppose you will 
make the place all over. The house -does 
need raintin’ awful bad, and you'll prob- 
ably have to build on some, with your 
family. I always said I didn’t see now 
any decent family could live here in the 
shape things were. Or will you put up 





a new house entirely? You can’t do 
much fixing just now? Well, if you 
can’t, you can’t. But I’ve been hoping 


someone would get hold of the place that 
had means to make it a sort o’ credit to 
the community. It’s been a perfect dis- 
grace for so long. 

“Who lives over yonder? That's where 
Andrew's folks live. And Harris’s folks 
live in the next one. Mis’ Andrews told 
me she was comin’ to call on you today. 
She's a real ood creature,Sallie Andrews 
is. But let me caution you—I know 
you'll take it kind from a neighbor—it'll 
be just as well for you to be pretty care- 
ful what you say to her. You never know 
how fur it'll go, nor how it'll go. And— 
if you'll pardon me for mentionin’ it—I'd 
shut the bedroom door, if I was you, so 
she couldn't see the confusion in there. 
Of course, anyone with good sense would 
know enough to make allowances—but 
Mis’ Andrews is a real good neighbor, and 





Be an Auto Expert 


We teach you the entire subject by mail in ten 
weeks' spare time, and assist you to recure good 
position. Demand for trained men can't be filled. 
Simple, practical, and personel instructien. 
Free saute model te each student. 


Piret Lesson FREE — Write for it Now. 





I hope you'll like her splendid. 
“Talkin’ about neighborhoods, this = 
beats all vou ever see for everlastingly 
having a fuss a-goin’. You never know SE ae. han B %. 
4? : pply competent men. 
when it’s safe to say anything to anybody - 
nbout anybody. Maybe they're thicker’n ~ 
hasty-puddin’, and maybe they’re ready to 
dig one another’s eyes out. I hate to 
say anything to prejudice you against 
anybody, but if Mis’ Harris comes over— 
“Ten o'clock? Goodness me! I must 
be gettin’ back home. Now do come over. 
I know you an’ I are going to like each 
other awful well. I’m a great hand for 
good neighbors. And if there’s anything 
I’ve got you want, just send one of the 
children over after it. Or if I can help 


Get started at once. Send postal for proofs to 
(The Iriginal Automobile School) 








and address and size of giove 
We will gut in touch with y 
with his firet order, 


pooveaing 
name. ell do the reat. 


help, and not bein’ very strong, but I 
always make it a point to be as neigh- 








borly as I can. That was why I came | gogh asrawhide, p--. Bp my 
over the first thing this morning. T knew water. For driving and automobiling we 
you'd be homesick. and need cheering up. ae Se ee Oe eee aye tee 
I think that’s half of neighboring, don’t | Send your name and we'll be glad to send you any 
vou? style work or auto giove on appro for your inspection. 

“I do hone you'll like the place, and | Morrison-Ricker Mfg. Co. on af Pest 


the community, and won’t get sick. Yes, 
I'll run in real often. Goodbye.” 


¢ + ¢ 
Child-Building is an Art—A. V. Miller. 





Read the advertisements in Suc- 
cessful Farming. 


you—yes, of course I am busy, with 
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Sq uibs From Our 


F arm Women 


Housecleaning Wisdom. 
No part of the house demands 
thorough cleaning than the cellar, 
gin right there. Many an 
ease could be directly traced to the 
clean cellar. 
Lime an 


so | 


excellent disinfectant 
can be used to very good advantage 
the cellar. Whitewash the walls, 
at least two good coats. 

In providing supplies for the spring 
cleaning lay in a generous supply of 
borax, ammonia, washing soda and kero- 
sene (coal oil). 

Get rid of all useless trash. 

One calendar in a room 
destroy the rest. 

Wash mirrors 
with alcohol ; 

Always remember 
abundance of fresh, 
to cleanliness. 

Be sure to 
clothes. 

Don't give curtaias room in your house 
that are not washable. 

The revival of the old-fashioned rugs 
made of rag carpet is hygienic and they 
are especially nice for the children’s 
rooms, being washable.—Mrs. J. H. R. 

To clean wall paper use a soft cloth 
over the bushy end of the broom; dip in 
dry cornmeal and rub the walls and 
ceiling well. You will be thoroughly sur- 
prised at the result and your paper will 
look new and fresh. 

To run a rod through a 
tain put your thimble on the 
rod. 

Two tablespoons of kerosene put 
a boiler of clothes whitens them. 

Oileloth takes on a new luster when 
rubbed with kerosene 

To remove grease spots or stairs from 
stove rub over with 1 flannel cloth mois- 
tened with kerosene. Do this when the 
stove is cold. (61 B 

Don’t use alkalies 
cooking utensils 

And while the 


is 


is sufticient ; 
with a cloth dampened 
polish with soft cheesecloth. 
that the sun and an 
pure air is essential 
the bed 


thoroughly air 


starched cur- 
end of the 


into 


to clean aluminum 


housecleaning season is 
on don’t forget that the school house 
needs cleaning. Appoint yourself a com- 
mittee of one to see that it is thoroughly 
cleaned. 

I am motcver of three small children 
and not very strong. and my experience 
with a bread mixer and washing machine 
and-other household helps has. been more 
than satisfactory, and my advice is, moth- 
ers and women have them if you have to 


more 
i. 
attack of dis- 
un- 


and 


giving 








White Killarney 
pink; 
yellow; 














this year. Here is the list of varieties and colors: Blue Rose, blue; 
white; Black Rose, dark Crimson; President Taft, 
Yellow Kaiserine, 
Dorothy Perkins, pink climber. 
send me 75c for three years subscription to Successful 
will send you these beautiful rose bushes, all charges prepaid. st 
me hear from you at once. 
time you want them, but send in your order. 
the best ones have l.een taken. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa 
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A Biue Rose 


In this collection of eight 
hardy rose plants 


There isn’t a fi.wer in the world so popular 
as the rose. The demand for them is almost 
double every year.- This is chiefly because 
their cultivation is becoming better under- 
stood, and the people succeed in producing a 
plentious supply of blooms the year round. 
The world has been searched all over tosecure 
these grand varieties which we offer you this 
year. Neither pen, brush, nor printers’ ink 
can dothem justice. We want you tosee them 
for yourself. No matter what else you get in 
the line of flowers this year, demand that you 
receive these eight beautiful hardy rose bushes 


yellow: Etoile de France, red; 


Marigold: 
MY OFFER: If you x 


It you will 
Farming, I 


The rose bushes will be sent to you any 
Better hurry, before 





















risk a penny. 


both ways — you won't 


AL Better Stove at a Lower Price 


400 styles—30 days’ free trial 


You can’t make a mistake by paying fac- 


_. tory price. 200,000 in use today. It’s the 
and 360 a es ate Fe euality stove, the KALAM 
C 

_pay factoryprice Factory Price Book 
—no more If it’s Factory prices on cook stoves, , heating 
7 stoves, gas stoves and furnaces. stove 
not the biggest stove shipped same day order is received. Our fac 
value you ever saw, send tory prices will your on the real cost 

it back, we pay freight 8 Sou Send for this ry 





Save $5 to $40 PALA GNR WACO 


Pitaamace (iit 
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CURE YOURSELF OR YOUR CHILD AT 
OF ANY SPINAL DEFORMITY 
No matter how old you 

what kind of spinal deformity you 

Means of the wonderful 

yet elastic at the right places. 


weighs 
reach of all. 


If you or your child are 





ences. 'e have strong 
PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 





save enough on your hat or your new 
dress to pay for it, because, two to one, 
vour health and strencth will have a last- 
ing benefit, and your hat or dress will be 
out of style in a season cr two. 

I have also found that it pays a woman 
to make up her mind not to do more 
than her strength will allow. There are 
many things we can leave undone just 
as well and have more time to spend 
with our children. They are only young 


once, and if their health and their char- 
acter are spoiled a mother ‘has missed 
her calling.—Mrs. F. S. 

oo + 

Eaater. 
They bloom, the Easter lilies, 


And good it is to know 
They only slept, vet virgil kept 
Beneath the drifting snow. 
For I, when earth was darkest. 
In tears and sorrow left 
My loved in earth's cold keeping 
And turned away bereft; 
But now, a light is breaking 
Where all was chill and gray 
While resurrected lilies 
Make glad the Easter Day. 


They ring, the Easter Anthems, 
And blessed is their strain, 
Of hope that wings and faith 

sings 


that 





CROOKED SPINES—STRAIGHTENED 


HOME, WITHOUT pA pote 
WITH THE WONDERFUL SHELDON 


you are, er bow tone you have exferet, or 
have, 
Sheldon 41 Appliance. Ts te 00 firm on cteel 
ves an even, perfect support to 
the weakened or deformed spine. It is as easy to take off or put on 
as & coat, causes no inconvenience, And does not chafe or irritate. 
No one can notice you are wearing it. 
CURE YOURSELF AT HOME. 

The Sheldon Appliance is made to order to fit each ny 
a et mr | a ie weigh pounds. The price 
undreds of doctors recommend it. 


We Guarantee Scttntelttaniend Let You Use it 30 Days 


It gi 


suffering from an: 
crooked spine, write at once for new book © with full information and refer- 
testimonials from every State in the Union. 


288 15th St.,. Jamestown, N. Y.- 






there 1s 8 cure for you 


. 
within the 





y spinal trouble, hunchback, or 








V2 Awe Free 


Send for 12 packs 
Grandpa's Hair Tonic. 





HOWARD & CO., 208 
Park St., Palmyra, Pa, 


WE WILL CIVE 





F.P.DALE @FO. COMPANY, - 
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Palace Dept. 27 Chicago 





And Death that calls in vain. 

For I, when all was winter, 
Beneath the frozen clod, 

In sorrow laid the treasure 

New—given me from God. 

But now, my heart exultant, 
Can see the glory way, 

While songs of resurrection 
Make glad the Easter Day 


$4 a day SURE 


Easy work with horse and b 
right where you live in hand! ing 
ourironing and flutin machine, 
ba agent says: “‘Made $59 in 8 

ys.” We pay $75 a month an 
p-- a or com: ion. 


PRASE MPG. 00, Dept. Cincinnati, Ohia 





—L. M. Thornton. 










PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


WATCH, RING 
AND CHAIN 








Deaf People - 
Hear Hear Whispets 


With Common-Sense Ear Drums 
—*“Wireless Phones for the Ear«” 


For twenty years the Com- 
mon-Sense Drums have 
been giving hearing % 
bundreds of thousands 
deaf people, and they will és 
thesame forallwhotry them. ; 


Every condition of deafness 
or detective hearing is be 


xed or Sunken Dreme, 
Thickened Drums, Roa and His 
Sounds, Perforated or Part ally Destro 
Drams,Drams Wholly Destroyed,Discharge 
from Ears—no matter what the causeorhow 
long standing the case may be, there is hope 
of good hearing for all the afflicted deaf. 
he Common-Sense Ear Drum is made of 
a soft, sensitized material, comfortable and 
safe to wear. They are out of sight when 
worn, and easily adjusted by the wearer. 
Good hearing brings cheerfulness, comfort 
and ry into the life of the lonely deat, 
Our Free Book, which tells all, will be sent 
on application. Write for it today to 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 18) 
151 Todd Building Louisville, Ke. 
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OUR YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS 


A Few Thoughts for Girls 
This is written for those of you who 
public school 


Rules of the contest : 
1. The recipe must be followed exactly 


2. The work must be done by the con-| 


festant alone. 

8. The bread is to be wrapped in a 
lean piece of wrapping paper, put in a 
asteboard box and ‘sent to Mrs. F. H 

faters, Editor Home Department, Ames, 
owa. Be sure and put on enough stamps. 

4. Put no writing in the box, but put 
your name onthe outside of the box on 
the upper left hand corner. 

5. Contest closes April 15, 1912. 

6. Names of winners will be announced 
it June issuet 

Contest lesson : 

One-fourth cup hot water. 1-4 tea- 
spoon salt, 1-4 teaspoon sugar, 1 teas»oon 
butter, 1-4 cake dry yeast, 1-8 cup luke 
warm water, 7 cup flour, or enough to 
knead. 

Jet yeast stand in 48 cup lukewarm 
water for.ten minutes. Dissolve thor- 
oughly. Put 1-4 cup hot water, salt, sugar 
and butter in bowl, stir and when luke- 
warm add dissolved yeast. Then add 1-2 
cup of flour and beat until smooth. Put 
it In a cool place, cover well and let stand 
until morning. - In the morning add re- 
mdiwing flour, turn onto a floured board 
an@ knead until smooth. 

eturn to bowl. cover, stand bow! in 
watm place and let bread rise until it 
doubles its bulk. Turn onto the board, 
knead for three minutes: divide into six 
equal parts, shape into biscuits, place in 
a greased pan, and the pan in a warm 
place, a J let stand until bread doubles 
its bulkB, Place in hot oven and bake 30 
to 40 m jutes 


The puis should be golden brown 
all over 
th 


from pan, turn upside down. 
break’ bigewits apart, cover lightly with 
cleat Cl@th and let cool for two hours. 

Tdke one of the outside biscuits, wrap 
accoming to directions, and send to Mrs. 
Waté@rs, Ames, Iowa. 

If-70tie-first attempt is not successful 
trv again, and keep trying until you are 
satisfied you have good bread. 

Onty one biscuit is to be sent. 

Your name and address must be on the 
upper-left hand corner of the box. 

Put no writing in the box. 








't’s the little things that count. 











have finished the 
and are wondering what to do 


often will there be found a girl who will 


work her way through college 
better things but (all honor to 


she does) it is not of her I am writing, 
it is the ninety and nine who stay at 


home. 


The very best thing to do next is, to 
science in 


thoroughly master domestic 
so far as it lies in your powe 


vary the monotony by taking up one of 
the profit-making departmenfs of the 
farm, such as poultry raising or bee 


keeping, etc., and making a suc 

You can get valuable helps 
tic science or any of the 
appertaining to farm 
your congressman at Washin-t 
for bulletins on the different 
There is nothing the 
today than capable, 
and homemakers ; 


real homemaker is like a real 
I think, born not made. 

Sut don’t neglect 
raising, or whatever suits you 
with your housekeeping, becau 
lies the opportunity to culti 
spirit of independence that 
heart of every American of « 
and don’t forget to invest 


nothing helps one 
more than the careful 
books and papers. 
“Oh,” some of you say, 
very well but my parents say 
enough to get 


nroceeds, so therefore will 


with me.” All I can say to thi 
ents who will not see that to give a cer- 


tain per cent, if not all of the 


a certain department of the farm to their 


daughters, is a benefit to the 
also to their own pocketbook, 
need of a pair of glasses tha 
able them to see themselves 
see them.—Frances E. Boord. 





Exactness in measurements helped Lois Edwards win the bread contest 
Successful Farming. 


at the Short Course. It gave her a trip to Washington, D. CG. at the expense of 


cess of it. 


varied subjects 
work by 


world needs more 
thrifty housekeepers 
a careful study of what 
pertains to housekeeping by a bright, ca- 
pable girl will make the former, but the 


to take up poultry 


some of the 
proceeds of your especial hobby in a few 
well chosen books and magazines, because 
along the upward way 
reading of good 


“all that sounds 


along and keep all the 
not divide 


course 
next. Not 


and on to 
her when 


er, and to 


on domes- 


writing 
on, D. C., 
subjects. 


musician, 


best along 
se therein 
vate that 
is in the 
sither sex, 


it is hard 


it is, par- 
profits, of 


girls and 
is in sad 
t will en- 
as others 











Patned Cana alae 


The most wonderful 
singers you ever 
heard. TRAINED IN 
GERMANY to imi 
tate the flute. violin 
and beautiful bell 
tones in a way that is 
truly amazing. 

These canaries are 
known as’ Golden Op- 
era Singers.” Every 
note they sing is pure 
melody and their tril- 
ling is more perfect 
than that of our most 
wonderful sopranos. One of our customers 
writes: “Our little Golden Opera Singer 
has given us ten times more pleasure than 
our talking machine. He is just wonderful!” 

Golden Opera Singers never fail to please. 
You can have one right in your home for two 
weeks’ free trial without any obligation to keep 
it unless you are perfectly satisfied 

Send at once for our FREK BOOK that tells 
how these birds are trained, what they can do 
how we ship them all over the world, and how 
easy itis tocare forthem. Write to-day. 


CUGLEY & MULLEN CO. 
eg Market St. Philadelphia 











( The largest pet shop in the world) - 


MUSIC 
TAUGHT FREE 


HOME INSTRUCTION 


y 

We want to advertise and introduce our home stude 
music lessons into all parts of America, and wil! giv 
you absolutely free instruction if you will simply rec 
ommend the International Institute to your friends 
after you learn to play. 

We successfully teach Piano, Organ, Violin. Mando 
lin, Guitar, Banjo, Brass Instruments, Cello and Sight 
Singing. You may not know one note from another; 
yet, by our wonderfully simple and thorough method; 
you can soon learn to p'ay. If you are an advanced 
player you will receive specia! instruction. 

Our lessons are sent weekly. They are so simple and 
easy that they are recommended to any person or 
little child who can read English. Photographs and 
drawings make everything plain. 

If you accept our free tuition offer you will be asked 
to pay only a very small amount (averaging 14 centsa 
week) to cover postage and necessary sheet music. We 
have successfully taught others and we can successfully 
teach you. 

Write oa | for our Free booklet, which explains 
everything. It will convince you and cost you nothing 
INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


98 Fifth Ave., Dep’t 322 B, New York. 
jnstruments supplied when needed. Cash er Credit 


[VERS & POND 


PIANOS 


If You Want a 
Piano, write us. 


We areone of the 
world’s largest 
makers of first- 
class pianos only, 
and have supplied 
400 Leading Edu- 
cational Institu- 
tions and 50,000 homes. If no dealer near 
you sells the Ivers & Pond, we can ship from 
our factory direct. Catalogue, prices, and full 
information mailed promptly. Liberal allow- 
ances for old pianos in exchange. Attractive 
easy payment plans. Write us, today. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


131 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Phonograph and Piano Music 


Save from 50 to 65 per cent by using our circu- 
lating libraries of cylinder records and player 
piano music rolls. How many and what kind 
have you? REGENTS CORPORATION, Dept. 

















” UNIVERSITY CITY, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 







MUSIC LESSONS FREE “one 


for our klet. It tells play Piano, Or- 
Viele. evant. etc. yg tt, or yp - 4 pupile. 
Seortese School of Music, “Sl Lakeside Bidg. i. 






VEO LEN ore satis orcas sncce- 
Could sell pepesasety. 
Bisse Berthr 8. Mardis, Me. 6, Resedale. Kansas 
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For the Fathers 














The pocketbook is the key to the situa- | 
tion. We want to say a kind word to the 
fathers about the pocketbook, fer they 
usually carry this useful household article, 
and sometimes have the key lost. It is a 
false economy to be too close with the 
wife and children about money, and this 
very habit often creates dissatisfaction in 
the minds of boys and girls on the farm 
and causes them to seek the city. 

Long hours, no salary, and other dis- | 
couraging conditions make the boys and 
girls dissatisfied Fathers, you can afford 
to make your wives and children real 
partners. Give each one something of his 
own, which, if properly cared for, will 
increase in yalue. Possession deyelops 
energy and industry. A reasonable al- 
lowa.xce of money for each member of the 
family will promote frugality rather than 
extravagance. To have a bank account 
and each a check book inspires a pride 
and dignity in life that is worth while. 

More often city men give their wives 
and children anallowance. I do not ask 
farmers to become like city men, nor vice 
versa, but I wish your wives could get 
you “city broke” on this point. 

' In contrast with this method, think of 
the many farmers’ wives who have to use 
some small strategy in order to get a 
little pin money from the butter and eggs 
she sells, and not let her husband know 
how she got it. She has a right to it, 
and the man who carries the pocketbook 
should make her know she has the right 
to it. I recall one father whose boys were 
all girls, four of them. You may say 
this was a handicap. This farmer ac- 
cepted the encumbrance cheerfully and 
was proud of the possession. He gave 
each of his children money of her own, 
teaching her to -be frugal, and when she | 
had saved enough he would sell each a pig, 

ealf or colt, as their preference might 

indicate, and he would care for it at his | 
expense, they to have all the increase. 

In order to avoid discouragements, he | 
agreed to replace any Icss by death or} 
accident until they got a good start. In 
this way he developed four live partners | 
in the farming business at his home. 

If you have a boy on the farm let him 





have a piece of ground where he may 
exercise his original ideas, try some new 
crop or method of cultivation, something 
to vary the routine of farm life; give 
him a horse and buggy of his own to use 
" as he will when the day is over. It 


will pay. 
Remember that boys and ‘girls in the 


. country peed amusement, need associa- 
t tions. Why not loan a tract of ground 
> to the neighborhood suitable for croquet, 
ly tennis, baseball, skating, and other out- 

door sports, and let the young people of 
\- the neighborhood gather there Saturday 
- afternoons for a good time. The young 
r people will work much harder throughout 
2 the week in order to be allowed this en- 
i joyment. 


Provide an abundance of good, health- 
ful reading matter and indoor games at 
all times. Think of the money that is 
spent in the cities to arouse the boys and 
) girls and contrast this with the very 
° meager sums spent on the farm for this 
purpose. You must keep pace with these 
methods and help to wipe out the irksome- 
ness of farm life, else the cities will draw 
your young people like a magnet and you 
will be left lonesome and alone.— Joetta 
Haines-Myers. 

Note: I want you to think twice about 
that idea of Saturday afternoon off. 
Wherever tried it has worked for the 
good of farm interests. The city mer- 
chants often close Thursday afternoons, 
and many offices close Saturday after- 
noons in summer. It helps the hard 





rr rem 


workers to get a new gr p on themselves. 








DEFORMITIES CURED! 
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—Editor. 
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Every One a Hansen 


When you need a glove you need 2 Hansen Glove. 
Because there is a style built for your special require- 
ments ‘‘made to order’? to fit your work. Men at every 
class of work are wearing Hansen’s, and each has his 
special style, giving the most complete protection 
against injury, disfigurement and weather with perfect 
fit, comfort and ease of movement. 


Hansen’s Gloves 


**BUILT LIKE A HAND” 


are economic2!, :so. They outwear a// others, yet cost no 
more than the ordinary kind. They are made of the finest quality 
of horsehide and Peccary pigskin, tanned by a special process 
which makes it impossible for them to shrink, shrivel, harden, 
crack or peel, no matter how often soaked and dried, and cleaned. 
They are shapely and soft to the last. 
For hauling or pleasure driving or automobiling, and 4 
for every kind of work about the farm, thereisa ,° ,0. C. 
Hansen that will give you more glove comfort and 4 a 
wear than you have ever known. Our ‘Glad PB Detreit St 
Hand’’ and ‘‘Protector’’ Gauntlets, our ‘‘Dan Milwauk 
x ‘ne - . aukee, 
Patch’’ driving glove and various Auto 7 Wisconsin 
Gauntlets will interest you particularly. 
e Fill out attached coupon, 
Free Boo * mail to us today, and » 
receive free book describing and 
illustrating ali styles. Or send ¢ 
postal if more convenient. 


0. C. Hansen Mfg. Co. hati 


ono <a , occcccceecccnsnsee enccescoscese 
is F Milwaukee, Wisconsin ‘ DoTBcccecececee eecencceees 
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Please send me 
your Free Book tilus- 
trating and describin 
your styles of gloves an 
mittens. I am most inter- 
ested in the style you make 
for the fellowing purpose: 
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of any variety, and at any reasonable age, 


CLUB FEET can be made straight, natural and useful. 


No plaster paris, no severe surgical operations, and the 

result is assured. 

POTTS DISEASE when treated in time should result in 
no deformity; paralysis can be pre- 

vented and the growth not interfered with. Write for infor- 


mation and references. 
SPINAL CURVATUR Recent cases usually make 
complete recoveries and even 
those of long standing do well. No plaster paris, felt or 
leather jackets. Write for information and reference. 
HIP DISEASE in the painful stage can be relieved and 
the inflammation permanently arrested. 
Shortening, deiormity and loss of motion can usually be 
corrected. No surgical operations are confinement. 
INFANTILE PARALYSIS $°.c%2,re!er x00,‘ many 
responsible people all over 
the country, whose children, practically helpless from Infan- 
tile Paralysis, were restored at this Sanitarium. 


DEFORMED KNEES OR JOINTS 3i°"..0.0%; 


methods of 
treatment, and if interested you should know about it. 


This is the only thoroughly equipped Sanitarium 
in the country devoted exclusively tothe treatment 
of crippled and paralyzed conditions. 

ILLUSTRATED BOOK FRE Write us for illustrated book which will be 


sent free on request to any address. 


L. C. McLAIN SANITARIUM 


986 Aubert Avenue ST. LOUIS, 








MO. 
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Ghe HOME AMUSEMENTS: 


Meant Well. 


He They asked me to their siieanilll 


but it wasn't because they like me; it 


was only because I can sing.” 
She—Oh, I'm sure you're mis 
Boston Transcript. 


taken.” — 





A Good Case. 
\ son of Erin came into a k 
and related his grievance to a we 
ind popular barrister. 


iw office, 


ll known 


Why,” said the attorney, “you surely 


have the best case I ever handk 


could not help but win if tri 
court under the heavens I an 
and my charg: wil 


Che Irishman put on his hat, 
‘ Les » make a speedy 


law offices I'he attorney ooke 


going, Mik 
“Il a ng out to hunt ip 
mr ind trv to settle he 
“There's no use in that I 
+] ve couldn't help but win 
‘ est case I ever han led.” 
“Tivil a bit of it | gave you 
fellow le of the story.”—Ex 


1 In any 
» glad to 
l be rea 


and pro 
from the 
d soup in 


idver- 


case out of 


told you 
That is 


the other 





A Poor Job. 


“Yes, sir.” said the great 


proudly, as he flicked the ashes 
ghteen-penny cigar, “I am the 
of my own fortune.” 
“Well,” rejoined the friendly « 
I've got to sty is that it’s a Iu 
for you there were no building i 


an'ound when you were construct 


Ex 
« 7 
The Latest Cut. 

The young man was disconsolate. Said | 
} = isked her if I could SPO 
home.” 

“Why. certainly.” she answered; “I 
will send you a picture of it.”—Ladies’ 
Hlome Journal 

* * all 
The Duke's Story. 

“Daughter, has the duke told you the 

l. old story as yet?’ 

‘Yes, mother. Ils says he owes about 
two hundred thousand plunks.”—Wash- 


ton Herald 


financier, 


from his | 


architect 
ritic, “ail 
ky thing 
nspect rs 
ing it.” 


d You | 





Easy Money. 
gambler bet another 
dollars that he couldn't repeat the Lord’s 
prayer. 


| One gambler fifty 


The secand gambler repeated: “Now I 
lay me down to sleep rat 

rhe first gambler stopped him: “That'll 
do—take the money—lI didn’t think you 


knew it.” es Fa 
Not Catching. 

Jane’s sister was coming home from 
normal school. 

“Why is she coming home?” 
neighbor. “Is she sick?” 

“Yes, she is very, very sick,” said Jane. 
“What ails her?” asked the neighbor. 
“Well, I don’t know exactly. Mamma 


asked the 


i; had a letter from the principal, and he} 


said it was lack of mental ability. I 
don’t know whether it is catching or not.” 
Ex 








Bright Boy. 
“Aren't you afraid you will catch cold 
on such a night as this, my boy?” 


“No, ma’am. Selling papers keeps up the 
circulation.” —Lippincott’s. 


* * * 


An Impossibility. 

An armless man was exhibited at the 
country fair. The hawker introduced him 
and informed the assemblage that he 
combed his hair, washed himself, fed him- 
self, and that he could draw and write. 





r} kin just relay all the 


All this the armless man performed with 
| his feet and with remarkable ability. Then 
some one in the crowd exclaimed: 
“I know something that he can’t do.” 
| “And what is that?’ said the hawker, 
langrily eyeing the “butter-in.” 
“Put on his gloves.” 

+ * + 


In His Line. 
How were you on athletics in college, 
son 7?” 
| “I was good at relay events, dad.” 
“That’s what I understand. Well, you 
carpets your me 
took up last spring.’’—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 
* * * 
The Difference. 

Sharpe—On his birthday before their 
marriage she gave him a book entitled “A 
Perfect Gentleman.” 

Whealton—Any change after a year of 
married life? 

Sharpe—Yes: on his last birthday she 
gave him a book entitled “Wild Animals 
I Have Met.”—Chicago News. 





His Platform. 

A prominent Chicago politician, when 
a candidate for an important manicipal 
office, related the following story to il- 
lustrate why he should be elected instead 
of one of his opponents: 

“Once I told three negroes that I'd give 
a big turkey to the one who'd give “the 
best reason for his being a republican. 

“The first one said ‘I’se a ’Publican 
kace de 'Publicans set us niggers free.’ 

“Very good, Pete,’ said I. ‘Now, Bill, 
let me hear from you.’ 

“*Well, I’se a "Publican kase de gone 
gib us a pertective tariff.’ 

“*Fine!’ I exclaimed. ‘Now, Sam, what 
have you to say?’ 

**Boss,” said Sam, scratching his head 
and shifting from one foot to the other— 
‘boss, I’se a ’Publican *kase I wants dat 
turkey.’ 


“And he got it.”—Ex. 





R-r-revenged. 
“Shine your boots, sir?” 
“No!” snapped the man, 
“Shine ‘em so’s yer can see yer face 
in ’em,” urged the bootblack. 
“No, I tell you!” 
“Coward!” hissed the bootblack.—La- 
dies Home Journal 
* * # 
Fitting. 
“Do you know of any good remedy for 
a deadlock?” 
“T should suggest a key to the situm 
tion.”—Bal!ltimore American. 
* * * 


THE WILD OATS PUZZLE. 
This (Fig. 3) is a wooden box, en- 
closing five little balls. The central por- 
tion is a raised slab of wood, with slop- 
ing edges. In this central portion are 




















Figure 3 
five shallow depressions, the “homes” 
for the balls, which, however, as a rule, 
decline to stay at home, but roam about; 
hence the name of the puzzle. It is 
easy enough to get one or two of them 
into position, but when you endeavor to 
get the rest “home” those first captured 





again start on their travels. 
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Fifty Imported and Embossed Easter Postcards 


Every year I give away thousands upon thousands of the 
choicest Easter cards I can buy in this country or in Europe. |! 
take particular pleasure in calling your attention to the photo- 
graph above. This will give you a slight conception of the beauti- 
ful collection contained in my big Easter Surprise Box, which I 
am giving away this year This is the choicest collection of 
Easter postcards I have ever yet gotten together. Last year and 
the year before I made an offer in Successful Farming to my 
friends, who would like Easter postcards, giving them an oppor- 
tunity to earn one or more of my Easter Surpr'se Boxes and you 
would be surprised to know that during the last two years, I have 
given away morethan 25,0000f my beautiful Easter Surprise Boxes 
to my friends who have earned them for just a little of their time. 


Do You Want This For 
Yourself 


This year I propose to offer all of my friends another Easter 
Surprise Box. You will agree with them, when you receive this 
box of cards that these are the finest and most up-to-date 
and choicest collection of Faster Cards which I have ever offered. 
The cards look mighty nice inthe illustration, but you cannot 
appreciate them from a photograph like the picture reproduces 
above. It does not begin to show the real beauty of these cards; 
the rich colors, dainty effects and delicate touches cannot possi- 
bly be brought out in black and white. Positively the only way 
to judge these cards is to see them yourself. There are 50 beauti- 
ful, imported and embossed Easter postcards in each one of these 
boxes and everyone who gets an Easter Surprise Box this year 
is going to be very much pleased. 


Everybody Satisfied 


\, .All of you who received the Easter Surprise Box last year or 
the year before, I know will be more than satisfied with this 
t ful set of Easter postcards, which I am giving you this 
nd I will count it a favor if you received one last year 
Jl tell your friends about how well pleased you were with 
ou never did get one of these Surprise Boxes of Easter 
then you certainly have your time coming. 

I do not sell these 
le at Any Price Easter Surprise Boxes 
ey cannot buy them anywhere, at any price, 

avethe cards selected myself and packed right here 
iidinga so that_I know each Box contains only the 

choicest and ards. You have an opportunity now, to make 
many of your friends happy by securing plenty of these beautiful 
Easter postcards so that you can remember them at Easter time. 


Send At Once 


For These 10 Beautiful Easter Cards, 
Which Are Yours For The Asking 


If I could afford to do so, it would give me much pleasure to 
send every reader of this paper one of my Easter Boxes with my 
compliments; however, I will make it just as easy as possible for 
you to earn one of these Easter Surprise Boxes in almost notime; 
my plan is so simple and easy that I know you will not let this 
opportunity slip by. HERE IS HOW YOU DOTT: Ifyou will 
send me four cents in stamps tocover postage and packing, I will 
make you a presentof ten of the finest Easter cards you ever saw, 
you are to keep these no matter what else you do, but Iwant you 
toshow a copy of Successful Farming to four of your friends, and 
also do not forget to call their attention tothese ten Easter Cards, 
which you have, then ask each of them for 25c which pays for 
one year’s subscription to Successful Farming, and I will send to 
each of them fifteen beautiful Easter postcards just like the 
sample which you have and you are tosend me the amount which 
they give you together with their names and addresses; for your 
kindness I will make you a present of this handsome Surprise 
Box, free and prepaid. Now please do not put this off, but 
send for the ten sample cards right away. Easter will be here 
this year before you know it, soput your name on the coupon and 
send to me, together with two two-cent stamps, and I will send 
you ten Easter cards right away. Sincerely yours, 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher Successful Farming 


COUPON 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Dear Sir:—P lease find enclosed four cents in postage stamps for 


which send me ten sample Haster cards at once. I am to show 
Successful Farming and these cards to four of my friends and do 
my level best to get up a club of subscribers and earn the Easter 
Surprise Box. I understand these cards are to belong t> me whether 
or not I get up a club, but I promise I will do my best. 


My name is 


(This offer is not good outside of the United States) 
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bur Steck Food Company Kremmling, Colo. | hard everyday. Willenclose watch certificate Wilbur Stock Food Company Williamsburg, Ohio 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin Yours truly, (Sigmed) Casper Schab. | ToWhom It May Concern :—I have used Wilbur Stock Food 
Gentlemen :—Enclosed find draft for #13.00 in payment for | _. f and can say | will use it as long as:l have any stock, what 
Wilbur Stock Food Company South Royalton, Vt. | ever kind it may be, to feed. Feed your chickens and you 


ock Food. | have used two pails of your Stock Food; it 


seertainly fine. Llhave used almost everything on the mar Milwaukee, Wisconsin get moreeggs; feed your horse, and he will do more work; 


Gentlemen The Stock Food that you sent me several | feed your cow and she wil! give more milk; feed your hog 


ket, but nothing to compare with the Wilbur Stock Food 

My milk cows, calves, hogs and colts, after feedingthree | Weeks ago works to perfection, as my stock fs in much | and he will give more pork: and to make a long story 
ays, Lnoticed the change. It has saved me many a sack better condition with less gra n than when | commenced | short, you can’t afford to be without it. So please hurry 
fgrain. My horses are slick and nice, also are working | t© feed it Yours respectfully Frank Rand. my five pail order to me. Sincerely yours, J. J. Wagner 
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Let me fatten 











I want to give you this big free $1.00 
box of my Stock Food as a sample. 


I want you to feed it to your horses, your cattle, your hogs, your 
sheep and your poultry. I want you to know for yourself why 
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is fed by over 500,000 farmers and stockmen. I want you to know why and how 
it saves feed—prevents disease and doubles your profits. 


|| Send Me No Money—Not Evena Stamp—This Big Box of Stock Food Costs You Nothing 


} ——_—— es ore = 

Wilbur's Stock Food builds up run down horses— 
cleans the blood, softens the stomach. Revitalizes the 
entire system and positively prevents all disease, 














Not one cent now or at any other time do 
I want for this big $1.00 box. Contains 340 


feeds—enough for a good practical feeding | 
test. I know that every stock raiser who “y — a the pe) Led ores a 
: ; . - ; rs. fatte 9S a ) ark 
tries this free $1.00 box will continue to use ™'C COWS, fattens hogs an “we 
; a hs , . 40dayslesstime. Prevents scours when fed to sheep. 
my Food. That’s why I can afford this : ; dean eaiee te hes 
rreat free offe hat’s why I a As a poultry raiser and egg maker it has no 
great free otfer—t ats why 1 am ready equyal-—makes strong, healthy chicks, doubles the 
to send one million free boxes toone mil- egg supply and absolutely prevents Pip, Roup, 
lion American farmers. Gapes, Bowel Trouble and all Poultry Disease. 





All you have to do is send the coupon-no money 


Is it worth a two-cent stamp to write for my big free $1.00 box? Do 


you want to double your profits and save your live stock? Ifso, clipout 
this coupon and mail today. $ l 000.00 





6: Ssuarantee 





Presdent 
WILBUR STOCK FOOD COMPANY , 
536 HuronSt., Milwaukee, Wis. 

















